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The Outlook 


5H] N Louisiana the lottery conflict has been 
Ai going against the honor of the State and 
the interests of the Nation. For the 
present the hard fighting is within the 
ranks of the Democratic party. Not 

until after the Democratic State conven- 
tion will the negroes be called upon to decide the 
issue of this new war for their emancipation. A split 
in the party seems inevitable, for the Lottery Democrats 
have shown that they will not be bound by the decision 
of their party primaries if it goes against them, and 
the anti-Lottery Democrats cannot in honor stand less 
firmly by their cause. The Lottery has made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to create a division in the anti-Lottery 
ranks. It first attempted to create an opposition Farmers’ 
Alliance—composed of those members of that body who 
opposed the anti-Lottery pledge made by their State con- 
vention. For the seceding organization it was easier to 
hire officers than to enlist volunteers willing to disgrace 
themselves in the eyes of their self-respecting neighbors. 
The anti-Lottery leaders in the city steadily refused to be- 
lieve the reported secessions from the ranks of their farmer 
allies, and no breach was brought about. Then the Lottery 
tried another turn. It sent throughout the country the report 
that Governor Nichols, and other leaders of the city forces 
fighting it, had sent a letter to Captain Adams, the 
Farmers’ Alliance candidate for Governor, asking him to 
withdraw from the contest. Such a letter would of course 
have been a practical repudiation on the part of the city 
leaders of the agreement they had made with the Alliance 
convention when that body adopted its anti-Lottery plat- 
form. This report, too, failed to obtain credit, though a 
letter of this character seems to have been actually written 
by one T. Sambola Jones. The anti-Lottery forces are 
therefore absolutely undivided. 


In spite of their unity, however, they have been defeated 
in the first primary elections, city and country. In the city 
the defeat was expected, but the extent of the defeat was 
not expected. On the Saturday evening before the 
election, the anti-Lottery forces paraded the streets of New 
Orleans, fifteen thousand strong. All that was best of the 
citizenship of New Orleans was there, from the finest men 
in the old Creole families to the members of the new 
trades unions, who have joined heartily in this contest. 
The Lottery procession which was held fell short of eight 
thousand, composed of the dregs of society. It is the 
idle and sporting classes among the very rich, and 
_the idle and sporting classes among the very poor, which 
make up the real strength of the Lottery party. Only the 
very poor took part in its procession; but on election day 
it turned out that there were thousands of taxpayers who 
were willing to have their own State taxes paid out of the 
profits made by the Lottery Company through breaking the 
laws of every other State in this Union. The majority for the 
Lottery was eleven thousand, and every ward in the city 
was carried by it. Yet this defeat meant to the anti-Lottery 


people only the loss of two or three delegates they had 
hoped to elect to the State convention, and it is doubtful 
if it discouraged them as much as the result in the country 
parish of Tensas, where, out of a vote of five or six hundred, 
the majority against them was twenty-nine. It was to 
the men who had suffered this defeat that the mass-meet- 
ing at Chickering Hall, reported on another page, sent this 
telegram : 

“The citizens of New York assembled in crowded and enthusiastic 
mass-meeting send fraternal greetings to Louisiana, and bid her God- 
speed in her fight against the Lottery. ‘Sudden, the worst turns to 
best to the brave.’ ” 

A certain amount of interest attached to another event 
at New Orleans last week. The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention there, and on the first 
day a letter was read from Secretary Foster defending the 
silver law passed by the last Congress. Inasmuch as some 
Eastern bankers and newspapers, cheered by the setback 
free coinage received at the late elections, are demanding the 
repeal of the law, so that practically no silver at all shall 
be used to supply our needs of more currency, the sub- 
stance of the Secretary’s defense is worth giving. The 
fact, he says, that this country experienced no shock last 
spring, when Europe in five months drew from us $72,000,- 
ooo in gold, is due to our increased supply of notes based 
upon silver. This new supply amounts to about $50,000,- 
ooo in a year, and is “ based dollar for dollar upon the cost 
value of silver bullion, redeemable on demand in gold coin, 
with the pledge of the Government to maintain it at par.” 


Though The Christian Union does not consider the pres- 
ent silver law an ideal measure, and though it does not 
believe that this Government will go on forever taking 
seven tons of silver a day out of mines in Colorado to 
deposit them in mines at Washington, where not an 
ounce is ever called for, it indorses Secretary Foster’s 
position as against that of the gold monometallists who 
are attacking him. - Since 1873 so many nations have 
discarded silver and adopted the exclusive use of gold 
that the value of the latter metal has continually risen, 
and a dollar in gold will now buy thirty per cent. more 
than it would then. This has been a great help to the 
creditor classes and the creditor nations, but it has been 
correspondingly injurious to the debtor classes and the 
debtor nations. This country, taken as a whole, is a 
debtor nation, and it is the height of folly that it should 
join with England, France, and Germany in increasing the 
coinage demand for gold, which already exceeds the entire 
output of the mines of the world. If we should add to 
this strain a yearly demand for $50,000,000 more in gold 
instead of using our own silver to that amount, it would 
be to the injury not only of our debtor farmers, 
but of the Nation taken as a whole. We opposed 
the free coinage of silver because it would mean 
that debts could be paid in dollars worth less than 
those in which they were contracted. We oppose with 
equal strenuousness the exclusive use of gold, which means 
that debts must be paid in dollars worth more than those 
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in which they were contracted. The object of our National 
legislation should be to keep the purchasing power of the 
dollar as nearly uniform from year to year as is possible. 
This is the only honest policy. The Sherman silver law 
is a cautious attempt to carry it out. If we should find 
at the end of two years that there had been a general rise 
in prices, it would be time enough then to demand a 
change backward. It is to be remembered that the 
farmers of this country had a decided grievance when they 
made their vehement protest last year in favor of silver 
instead of gold. During the decade preceding, the num- 
ber of acres they had under cultivation for cereals in- 
' creased twenty-five per cent., but they received less money 
for their crops at the end of it than at the beginning. The 
dollar in which they had to pay their debts was much 
more valuable than the dollar in which they contracted 
them. They are not likely to tolerate a return to the old 
policy, which this Nation accepted in blind imitation of the 
creditor nations of the Old World. 


It is probably useless to characterize further either the 
-methods of Tammany Hall or its influence upon politics 
in this city and State. Everybody understands that Tam- 
many Hall means simply division of profits; it stands for 
no political principle; it really represents no political 
party. If further illustration of its corrupting influence 
were needed, it would be found, however, in the facts, 
which have just been definitely brought out by the filing of 
the statements of candidates under the new law, although 
they have long been matters of general repute, with regard 
to the levy made upon candidates for judicial offices in this 
city. If there is any class of candidates who ought to be 
exempted from the direct control of political machines, it 
is certainly the men who are to be judges of our courts. 
There is something repulsive in the bare thought of a judge 
paying tribute to Tammany Hall, and yet that is precisely 
what every Democratic judge in this city does. Judge In- 
graham, who was nominated for the Supreme Court, and 
about whose re-election there was never the smallest doubt, 
was assessed $7,000, or nearly one-half his annual salary. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars would probably have cov- 
ered the entire expense invoived in the re-election of 
Judge Ingraham. Judge Pryor was obliged to pay $10,000, 
or two-thirds of his annual salary. Out of an annual sal- 
ary of $10,000, Judge McCarthy, the nominee for the City 
Court, paid Tammany Hall $6,150, and other people 
$1,748. Wedo not mean to impugn the integrity of any 
of these gentlemen, and it would unjustly reflect upon 
them to declare that these sums were paid for the offices 
which they hold. As a matter of fact, Tammany could 
probably have bought none of them ; but it is true that in 
order to hold these offices they are obliged to pay these 
assessments. Like the Rhine barons of the Middle Ages, 
Tammany levies a ransom on every man whom it consents 
to put into office. It is bad enough for any candidate to 
be compelled to pay this blood-money, but to exact it from 
members of the judiciary is not only an outrage, but is 
_ corrupting and dangerous. 


& 


The State of Ohio will make a great mistake if it allows 
John Sherman to be retired from the Senate of the United 
States to make room for ex-Governor Foraker. It would 
not be easy to mention any distinguished service which 
the latter has rendered to his State which entitles him to 
this honor, nor any distinguished ideas in National life 
with which he is identified which make him the fittest man 
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to be the representative of the State in the National Sen- 
ate. On the other hand, Mr. Sherman is distinctively one 
of the ablest of America’s statesmen of the last quarter- 
century. We have had no abler Secretary of the Treasury 
—certainly not since Salmon P. Chase occupied the office. 
An expert financier, Mr. Sherman is sufficiently in touch 
with the people—and this cannot be said of most expert 
financiers—to comprehend not only the public demands, 
but the needs which these demands endeavor to express. 
If, in the political changes which are always liable to occur, 
the Democratic party controlled Ohio, the retiring of Mr. 
Sherman would be a legitimate, even if an unfortunate, con- 
clusion; but for the Republican party to withdraw him 


from the service of the State in the Senate of the United 


States would be a dishonor to Ohio and a misfortune to 


the Nation. 


It is not easy to gain a clear and positive insight into 
the state of things in Brazil. The Rio Janeiro cablegrams 
are evidently carefully revised and supervised by Fonseca, 
who has every motive to represent his government as one 
peaceably accepted by the people. On the other hand, 
the reports that reach us from England are doubtless in- 
fluenced by the fact that the defeated party was strongly 
committed to a financial policy approved by British capi- 
talists. It is also true that some of the dispatches have 
been purposely made sensational with a view to affecting 
the stock market. Out of these confused and contradic- 
tory accounts the facts appear certain that Fonseca has 
met with no serious resistance in the capital and the coun- 
try immediately about it. He stringently denies any in- 
tention of forming a monarchy, says that the date of 
elections for a new Congress will soon be announced, and 
points as evidence of his good faith to the fact that both 
parties are represented in his provisional cabinet. The oppo- 
sition to Fonseca is in the South. We have already noted 
the declaration of independence from the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul; the dispatches of the week indicate that 
the feeling against Fonseca is spreading, and includes the 
provinces of Bahia and Pernambuco; the insurgents are 
said to have captured the town of Santa Ana, and to have 
at least held their own in a skirmish with Fonseca’s troops. 
Still another report states that Porto Alegre, the capital 
of Rio Grande do Sul, is in the hands of a Junta, which 


- has issued a proclamation denouncing Fonseca and calling 


for an election of a new President. It is beyond question 
that affairs will not settle into quietude in Brazil without 
a civil struggle of much the same character as that which | 
has just been witnessed in Chili. Here, as there, the first 


‘dispute to be settled is one between constitutional liberty 


and arrogant dictatorship. 


Three important personages have spoken in Europe 
during the past week, and have all spoken for peace. With 
the single exception, perhaps, of Germany, the utterances 
of prime ministers are more important than the utterances 
of sovereigns. The Prime Minister of England declared, 
with great emphasis, in his address at Guildhall, that there 
is not a cloud on the horizon. The Italian Premier, ad- 
dressing a great audience in the famous theater of La 
Scala at Milan, expressed a similar conviction, affirming 
the loyalty of Italy to the Triple Alliance and at the same 
time its good will toward France and Germany. The Em- 
peror of Austria, speaking to the presidents of the delega- 
tions, expressed very strong hope of peace, but coupled it 
with some apprehensions of war. This apprehension had 


an element of diplomacy in it, however ; for the Emperor has © 
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just asked for large grantsof money forthe army. Moreover, 
Austria is in the most perilous position of any country in 
Europe. Whenever the storm breaks it will break most 
fiercely on Austrian territory, and however firmly the Em- 
perer may believe in peace, and however auspiciously he 
may interpret the signs of the times, he can never be free 
from apprehension. The statement in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Newcastle speech with regard to the evacuation of Egypt 
by England has been promptly followed by a very explicit 
statement from Lord Salisbury to the effect that the 
English have not the slightest intention of withdrawing 
from that country until they have accomplished their task 
there—a statement which dashes the hopes which the 
French had.built up on Mr. Gladstone's declaration of lib- 
eral policy in the matter. Meanwhile it is to be noted that 
the Liberals have gained another victory in the election of 
their candidate for one of the Devonshire divisions by a 
large majority. 

Several weeks ago, in commenting on the military 
maneuvers in Europe, attention was drawn to the marked 
improvement of the French in every department of the ser- 
vice. Sir Charles Dilke, who is probably the most compe- 
tent military critic among civilians, and who has been a 
very close student of military affairs for many years, made 
a careful study, under peculiarly advantageous conditions, 
of the recent maneuvers, and in a current number of the 
“Fortnightly Review” declares, without reservation, that 
in all essential principles the French army is now the very 
best in Europe, and that in the event of a struggle between 
France and Germany the odds would be in favor of the 
French. He praises every department of the service, al- 
though he regards the cavalry as, on the whole, the least 
effective. He not only affirms his conviction of the great 
superiority of the French infantry over anything which 
France has produced of recent years, but declares that it is 
quite equal to the infantry which marched over Europe 
under the first Napoleon. The artillery he regards as 
being almost equally efficient. On the point where some 
observers were doubtful, the quality of the French generals, 
he is explicit in giving them the very first rank as strate- 
gists, and he places them above the contemporary German 
generals in their capacity for handling large masses of. men. 
This judgment will undoubtedly give great satisfaction in 
France, and may tend to further the interests of peace by 
increasing the reluctance of the Germans to enter upon 
any struggle with their old enemy. On the other hand, it 
may jeopardize peace by making the French more eager 
for that revenge upon which they are undoubtedly bent. 


The situation in Russia becomes steadily more desper- 
ate as winter approaches. ‘Twenty millions of starving 
people in an area of thirteen provinces covering about 
500,000 square miles, and constituting what is often called 
the granary of Europe, is a brief description of the situa- 
tion, but does not convey any adequate impression of it. 
The winter is setting in, and yet, at the very beginning, the 


mortality from starvation and epidemic diseases has 


already become terrible. Murder, arson, and robbery are 
common. ‘Thousands of peasants are roaming through the 


country almost as lawless as the wolves in the forests, | 


wrecking railroad trains, demolishing storehouses, storm- 
ing churches, descending almost to cannibalistic practices, 
so maddened are they by their situation. The correspond- 
ent of the New York “ Tribune,’”’ who makes these state- 
ments, goes on to enumerate a few of the scenes which he 
has actually witnessed, of little children dead in the cab- 
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ins, of deserted villages, and of half-insane people rushing 


away from a misery which follows them wherever they go. 
It is not surprising to read in connection with these facts 
that a very extensive conspiracy has been discovered by 
the police, with ramifications in all the principal cities of 
the Empire; a conspiracy which aims, not at Nihilistic 
methods like the killing of the Czar, but at the creation of 
a representative assembly. It is said that sixty prominent 
people, members of the nobility and of the higher classes, 
have already been arrested, and that the authorities at 
St. Petersburg are becoming more and more nervous. 
With the usual blindness of despotism, every attempt is 


_made to suppress the expression of this appalling misery. 


All manifestations of political feeling against the Govern- 
ment are to be suppressed ; the universities and higher 
schools are watched ; tutors are ordered to avoid the soci- 
ety of students; the rooms of students are constantly 
searched, and every book treating of social questions in 
the slightest degree from the political standpoint is - 


promptly seized. These facts need no comment. 


& 


We give on another page an account of the unique 
annex to a church in Jersey City. It is valuable as 
showing how much can be done for a little money; and as 
an example of one way to keep a church alive and aggres- 
sive in a down-town ward. Mr. Scudder and his wife— 
for this is a case in which the two have been truly and 
nobly one—are doing a missionary work worthy of their 
missionary name. ‘They have united a great enthusiasm 
with a practical common sense, a genuine consecration 
with a worldly wisdom. The result is a “ Palace of 
Delight ” built, equipped, and ready for service without a 


dollar of debt upon it, and yet without a single man of 


wealth behind it, and conjoined to a Christian church and 
doing its work “in His name.” Read the account, and in 
it see an illustration of one way to solve the problem “ how 
to reach the masses.” 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, dated October 1, 1891, has been laid upon our desk. 
It contains an account of the present legal status of In- 
dians, especially in the “ Mexican Cession ;” reports the 
progress made in allotments of lands; devotes a consider- 
able number of pages to the discussion of Indian educa- 
tion; emphasizes the fact that in Government schools es- 
pecial attention is paid to industrial training and the 
inculcation of “the broadest principles of morality, hon- 


esty, integrity, truthfulness, fidelity to duty, respect for 


the rights of others, etc. ;” declares the way to be open as 
never before for missionary and evangelical work among 
the Indians by the Churches ; gives an interesting account 
of the difficulties encountered in preventing the sale of 
liquor to Indians; gives a historical account of the Mes- 
siah craze and the troubles among the Sioux, and re- 
peats the Commissioner’s disapproval of the transfer of 
the Indians to the War Department. ‘The report indicates 
the progress which has been made in Indian administra- 
tion, and is to be commended as of special value to all 
those who are engaged in any form of missionary work 
among the Indians. 
@ 

The severe discipline that the Faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity is reported to have visited upon five sophomores 
implicated in an assault on two tutors of that institution 
deserves hearty approval. It is time that barbarous relics 
of medizval student life be stamped out. Trial by ordeal 
and other cruelties of an unenlightened age are no longer 
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permitted ; why should more toleration be shown to hazing, 
rushing, and the like bequests of the same brutal age? 
We think, therefore, that the young men of the great 
educational institutions of this country cannot be taught 
too soon that they are no more exempt from the modern 
rules that govern decent and lawful conduct than the young 
men in shops and offices. Rational ideas on this subject 
are, of course, making some headway. For example, the 
freshmen and sophomores of Cornell University decided to 
submit for the decision of the senior class the question— 
a question so absurd in itself that one i corsage 
intelligent men should ever have raised it or‘thought it 
worthy of submission to arbitrators—whether they should 
indulge in that species of student lawlessness known as 
the annual cane rush. The seniors, who had happily 
acquired some common sense since they engaged in the 
same “ sport,” decided in the negative. The medical 
students of the University of Pennsylvania attempted 
to institute a similar reform. But this pleasing and 
honorable manifestation of reason vanished, it is reported, 
before the taunts of the men who -regarded the absten- 
tion from lawlessness as a mark of weakness. The 
test was had, with the usual results—torn clothes, bruised 
bodies, and sacrifice of self-respect. When students rush 
tutors through bonfires, as the Yale sophomores did ; when 
they mar and mutilate college campus and buildings, as 
they did at the Rochester University the other day ; when 
they maltreat their fellows, as they are said to have done 
at the Annapolis Naval Academy some time ago—the time 
has come, we repeat, for the immediate and vigorous 
enforcement of correct ideas as to what they may and 
may not do. 
8 

As we write, it seems more than probable that abundant 
rains may at once relieve the city of New York from the 
threatened failure of the water supply. That public atten- 
tion should be directed to the great defect in our system so 
soon after the completion, at enormous cost, of the new 
aqueduct is in itself a good thing. The facilities for 
transporting the water are now ample, but those for storage 
are wretchedly inadequate. Even now the city has 
exhausted its storage reservoirs and is depending on the 
supply coming directly day by day from the watershed itself. 
Yet the United States signal service agent says the rainfall 
of the present season is not smaller than that of corre- 
sponding seasons for several years, though it is true that 
there has been no one generous downpouring of the kind 
that amply fills the reservoirs. There is certainly need 
of at least one more large dam in the Croton region, and 
the engineering problem is one that cannot be shirked. 
With it is coupled the financial and political problem of 
doing the work at reasonable cost and keeping it free 
from jobbery. Another matter that has been brought out 
by this partial failure of water is the enormous waste that 
goes on in manufactories, breweries, and by other great 
consumers. Most of these concerns pay for their water 
in proportion to the amount consumed as indicated by the 
meters, but still so prevalent is-the idea that water is 
valueless that even self-interest does not prevent reckless 
use. If within ten days heavy rains do not fall, it is 
expected that stringent measures to economize the supply 
will be enforced. 

GENERAL NEws.—Severe storms have caused many 
shipwrecks on the English and French sea-coasts. A 
treaty of commerce between Italy and Germany is being 
negotiated. It is reported by cable dispatches that 


the Chilian Cabinet has resigned, leaving President Montt 
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free to establish an administration of his own. The 
Knights of Labor have in convention adopted resolutions 
looking to a combination with the American Federation of 
Labor. Donn Piatt, a well-known writer and newspaper 
correspondent, died in Macochee, Ohio, on November 12. 

——The Women’s Christian Temperance Union is holding 
a World’s Convention in Boston as we write; we shall 
give a report of their proceedings next week. A granite 
monument has been erected by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Bordentown, N. J., to commemorate the first running 
of a locomotive and cars by steam in the State, just sixty 


years ago. 
& 


Not Democracy, but Man 


In 1875 Mr. Lowell published two stinging poems 
attacking certain political and moral conditions in this 
country, and instantly the whole crowd of cheap politicians, 
whose dishonesty and incompetence he had touched with 
so Caustic a pen, were barking at his heels. They could 
not comprehend the noble love of country which burned 
in those lines, and they mistook the scorn of their own 
tricks and shams for lack of patriotism. In the midst of 
this fire of criticism, Mr. Joel Benton published in the 
columns of The Christian Union a vigorous defense of 
the poet’s attitude, under the title “Mr. Lowell’s Recent 
Political Verse ;” a friendly act which drew from Mr. 
Lowell an instant acknowledgment in the form of a letter 
which appears in the current issue of the “ Century Maga- - 
zine,” and which is one of the most notable pieces of writ- 
ing which has come to light for many a day. 

“Democracy itself,” writes Mr. Lowell, “is no more 
sacred than Monarchy. It is Man who is sacred; it is his 
duties and opportunities, not his rights, that nowadays 


‘need reinforcement.” These words ought to be graven on 


the memory of every school-boy; they go straight to the 
heart of the whole question of government ; they disclose 
at a glance the ideal of all government. We have already 
predicted in these columns the coming of a day when Mr. 


Lowell’s discussions of public questions will be the recog- 


nized text-books of American patriotism. For there is in 
these discussions, not only the breadth of view and ripe 
knowledge of the thinker and scholar, but the unerring in- 
stinct for honesty and honor, the virile sense, and the deep 
faith in man which were Mr. Lowell’s natural qualities. He 
was never confused by mere material prosperity ; he was 
never blinded by partisan zeal; he was never deluded by 
catch-words and lies. ‘The Nation was great in his eyes 
only so far as it stood for integrity ; democracy was sacred 
only so far as it made men sacred. 

These are the truths that need the reinforcement of 
clearer vision and a more commanding conscience to- 
day. The true patriot is not the man who flatters his 
countrymen, but the man who tells them the truth; as the 
true friend is he who holds us to the highest ideals, who 
demands our best and gives us no rest until he gets it. 
What the country needs is not the smooth flatteries of 
politicians who despise the popular favor which they buy 
with cheap words, and degrade the positions which they 
win by sham protestations of fidelity to the people. It 
cannot be said too often that there is nothing sacred about 
Democracy ; rightly used, it is the noblest of all methods 
of government, because it,is based on faith in man ; wrongly 
used, it is the most dangerous of all methods of gov- 
ernment, because it destroys that faith. There have been 
noble things done in this country ; noble men have labored 
here for the public welfare ; noble sacrifices have sustained 
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the commonwealth and have touched all the lines of Na- 
tional life with the luster of poetry itself; noble works are 
going forward to-day, and a noble people are toiling and 
striving here; but, by common confession, our public life 
stands in sore need of higher ideals of aim and conduct 
if it is to win the world to Democracy. It is not enough 
that we should survive the vices and defects of our polli- 
tics, as Professor Bryce and other sympathetic students 
believe ; it is a crime against Democracy that we have 
such vices. It is not enough that our public life 
shall be as high and efficient as that of older countries ; 
it must be purer and higher. Asa matter of fact, it is 
neither. 

Because it believes so deeply in self-government, and in 
this country as the sublimest opportunity in history, The 
Christian Union will never cease to protest against the 
tolerance of evils which stain the very name of Democracy 


and make us treacherous to our faith. Our prosperity is - 


good ; it may be great if we become great enough to use 
it wisely. But it is time to stop exploiting it as something 
which ought to amaze heaven and earth. It is not even 
respectable unless it is employed by character and directed 
by intelligence. If we are to be only another rich nation, 
our making was not worth the struggles of our fathers. 
We must justify our right to primacy by moral power, by 
broad intelligence, by noble sympathies, by spiritual aspi- 
ration. Man is not yet sacred on this continent. He is 
flattered and lied to by parties and politicians; he is 
traded with like other commodities at the ballot-box, if we 
are to believe Mr. Fassett and other men who ought 
to be well informed; he is insulted and betrayed by 
those who persuade him to let them rule him. 
That such a body as Tammany Hall should control 
the Democratic vote in this State, and that the Re- 
publican vote in Pennsylvania should be directed by 
such a machine as Mr. Welsh described in a recent 
issue of the “ Forum,” is sad enough; but sadder still 
is the easy-going tolerance with which respectable men 
_ sit down under these shameful abuses. 
fering from a civic impotence which makes us the tools of 
demagogues and the accomplices of knaves. Where are 
the public men brave enough to say in public the things 
we know they are saying in private about their parties? 
Where are the political newspapers which shall dare to 
lead instead of following the party leadership? Why does 
not the New York “ Sun” train its destructive batteries on 
Tammany? Why does not the New York “ Tribune” 
launch its old-time thunders against the bosses that have 
defiled the Republican record in Pennsylvania? 
not yet sacred in America ; and until he is, Democracy will 
be neither sacred nor safe. 


And Money, Too! 


The anti-Lottery movement has become a National 
one. 

On another page will be found an appeal for help in the 
crusade. 

Remember that money is needed as well as the sym- 
pathy of all honest men. 

The Christian Union hopes that its readers will respond 
to this appeal as they have generously done to many other 
appeals made in its columns. 

We shall acknowledge all contributions received, and 
turn them over to Mr. George G. Williams, President of 
the Chemical Bank of this city, who has consented to act 
as treasurer of the fund. 
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New England is not all granite. The common notion 
that the children of the Puritans are cold, unsympathetic, 
unimaginative, is not borne out by the facts. Even in 
Jonathan Edwards, the typical Puritan divine, the mystical 
temperament and the imaginative and emotional powers 
were united to an acute analytical faculty. In the realm 
of theology the names of Channing, Bushnell, Theodore 
Parker, and the Beechers will at once occur to the 


reader—all of them men of clear vision and of strong 


feeling; and in other realms of literature the names of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier attest the noble faculty of vision 
possessed by the sons of the Puritans. Indeed, we dare 
to say that no population so small has produced in so 
brief a time so many poet and prophet minds as Puritan 
New England. 

Of these interpreters none has more truly interpreted its 
deepest spiritual life than John G. Whittier. It is true 
that he is in faith a Friend, not a Puritan; but it is also 
true that the Friends are a product of Puritanism. New 
England’s outer life finds a pictorial expression, as simple 
and as chaste in dress as the sober drabs and grays 
of his own denomination, in such poems as “ Snow- 
Bound” and “Maud Muller;” New England’s rugged 
conscience, in his noble appeals to the moral life of the 
Nation against human slavery; New England’s tender 
sympathy and its catholic aspirations, in ‘“‘ My Creed” and 
“The Eternal Goodness.” These exquisite interpretations 
of the spiritual faith and hope and love far more truly 


reflect the real heart of New England than Jonathan 


Edwards’s sermon on “ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” or Dr. Lyman Beecher’s sermon on “ The Bible a 
Book of Laws,” and will remain as the voice of New Eng- 
land’s aspiration long after the once famous utterances of 
the ever famous preachers are remembered only as curiosi- 
ties in literature. For the prophet who tells men what 
they are striving to believe, and so interprets to them their 
nascent consciousness, outlives the priest who tells them 
what they must believe. Long after the world has kindly 


.forgotten the Andover case, the MacQueary trial, and the 
Briggs imbroglio, it will reverently and affectionately remem- 


ber John G. Whittier’s creed: 


“TI walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 
“Ye praise his justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem. 
Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam.” 


Thank You” 


The other day a reader of The Christian Union returned 
to the editorial office a short editorial which had appeared 
in these columns, with the simple message “Thank you ”’ 
written on a slip of paper. It took but a minute to do it, 
but that minute was well spent, because it conveyed to the 
writer of the article the inspiration of knowing that he had 
helped some one. His word, however unsatisfactory to 


himself at the moment, had not been spoken in vain. It 


is such spontaneous recognitions of service done as this 
which make the work of life easier, and which lighten its 
burdens. It takes but a moment to speak this word of 
recognition, and yet it remains for the most part unspoken, 
not because people are ungrateful, but because they are 


© 
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not in the habit of expressing gratitude; they assume 
that he who speaks or does something which helps 
them does not stand in need of any recognition. This 
is a great mistake. Every man and woman who speaks 
or acts with the hope of helping others needs the response 
which assures them that they have not spoken or acted 
in vain. The greatest, no less than the weakest, 
stand in constant need of this human fellowship and 
recognition. At this season especially, when the thought 
of gratitude is brought home by special services and com- 
memorations, it is well to remember that we ought not 
only to be grateful to God, but to every human soul who 
aids us forward in our journey through life. 


A Mistake 


That the admirers of Mr. Parnell should count his offense 
against morality venial, and that their desire to honor his 
memory should be intensified by the dishonor which he 
has himself put on it, is natural. That Americans who 
honor the office of wife and mother, and count the home 
at least as sacred as the State, should, without temper- 
amental and party excuse, join in the demonstration to the 
broken and soiled idol, is a matter of humiliation. The 
meeting held on Sunday night in the Academy of Music of 
New York City, to commemorate Mr. Parnell, will not 
elevate him in public esteem, and will do something to 
lower in public esteem the men who took part in it. It was 
a moral mistake for Mr. Cleveland to send to the meeting 
even the carefully worded letter referring to without 
explaining his absence. Mr. Watterson succeeded in dem- 
onstrating his familiarity with the Blarney-stone by -his 
brief but extraordinary letter eulogizing Mr. Parnell— 
“his manhood bright as gold, and his heart as white as 
snow ;” he did nothing really to brighten the tarnished 
or whiten the sullied character. And Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, by his memorial address, and Governor McKinley 
by his presence, committed a grave moral, if not political, 
blunder in endeavoring to do honor to one whom Ireland 
herself has unmistakably repudiated for his sacrifice of 
Irish interests to his own passion, his betrayal of a friend 
and his dishonor of a woman. We are glad that no 
clergyman of any denomination was present at the meet- 


ing. 
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Can a Christian Succeed ? 


I have inaugurated a week-day meeting for men in my church. It 


is very largely attended. Our church is the largest Methodist con- 
gregation in the State,and is centrally located in this city of twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. We are discussing “ Practical Religion.” I 
wish to intrude on your time enough to ask you to answer in your 
own way the following question: “ Do you think young men can rea- 
sonably hope to attain success in business, in politics, or in the various 
secular professions, and remain consistent members of the church to 
which you belong, perfectly keeping its rules and obeying all of its 
teachings ?” 

The church to which the editor-in-chief of The Chris- 
tian Union belongs has no “rules” other than those 
for the regulation of its ecclesiastical business. There is 
only one principle of life; it is embodied in the cov- 
enant which every member enters into when he joins 
the church: “ Renouncing the dominion of this world 
over you, you consecrate your whole soul and body to 
the service of God.” ‘The church leaves, as we think it 
should leave, every member to decide for himself what that 
service requires. May he play cards? wear diamonds? 
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go to the theater ? drink wine? use tobacco ?—all these and 
kindred questions are left to his own conscience. Your 
real question, then, is this: Can a man who has consecrated 
himself wholly to God’s service, who is consistently follow- 
ing the fogtsteps and exemplifying the spirit of Jesus 
rest, * reasonably hope to attain success in business, in 
politics, or in the various secular professions ”’? 

Speaking generally, Yes! Not a few of the most suc- 
cessful men in business, law, medicine—we are not so sure 
about politics—are conscientious, earnest, devoted, consis- 
tent Christian men. They carry their Christian principles 
into their business, and are judged and governed by them. 
They bear witness that they owe their success to the 
inspiration which they have received from their Christian. 
faith and to the guidance afforded by their Christian 
principles. 

Nevertheless a categorical reply cannot be given to 
your question. 

Piety is not a substitute for ability. Goodness alone 
will not achieve success. The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain would probably not have succeeded as a banker, a 
railroad president, or a Prime Minister. No man can go. 
into business saying, I am pious, therefore I ought to get 
on. But if he has the ability to succeed, his religious 
faith, if it is natural, healthful, normal, ought to be a 
help, not a hindrance, to success. 

And yet even this is not always true. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to teach men how to 
live in this world, not how to keep out of it, like monks 
and anchorites, nor how, in spite of failure here, to pre- 
pare for some hypothetical succéss hereafter. There is 
no book in the world which affords such wise and practi- 
cal rules of earthly living as the New Testament. ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount and the twelfth chapter of Romans 
are admirable guides and counselors for every-day life. 
But if the major part of the community does not accept 
this guidance, he who does accept it will run counter to 
the common sentiment, and he will suffer in consequence. 
The consistent follower of Christ did not find his faith a 
help to worldly success in the first three centuries. Pagan 
Rome did not believe in Christian principles of living, and 
he who did believe in them suffered, as the minority always 
suffer. | 

It is so still. The consistent Christian will always be 
liable to find that his principles bring him into collision 
with his fellows. If he does not suffer for his principles, 
he has none; for a principle is a conviction so sacred that 
one is wilting to suffer for it. 

We do not, then, advise any young man to take up with 
Christianity as a short and easy road to what men call 
success. Christian principle may help him to fame, or 
may not; may promote his fortune or may impair it; may 


make him friends or may cool his friendship. And he 


has not the first glimmering notion of what Christianity 
is—no, nor of what manliness is—if he does not count a 
right, true, nob’e Christian character worth more than fame, 
fortune, or friendships. 

In fact, taking American life as it actually is to-day, 
a Christian consecraticn—real, hearty, earnest, sincere, 
followed faithfully and at cost of  self-sacrifice—will 
probably not help the Christian to become a_million- 
aire, but will help him to a competence; will not make all 
men speak well of him, but will make the best men hold 
him in honor; will sever some pleasant companionships, 
but will create deep, sacred, and tender friendships ; and 
will give him what is better than success, or, to speak 
more truly, what is the best success—an ennobled and in- 
spiring life, and a deep and sweet content. 
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The Spectator 


Whatever may be the value of Boston's claim to the distinc- 
tion of being the Hub of the Universe, it will certainly be 
admitted that by historical right Thanksgiving sentiments and 
associations naturally play about her as a center. 
reason that the Spectator’s thoughts turn to the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts at this time. And, first, Boston may well be thankful 
that it is not as other cities are as respects the distance between 
points of special interest. Some cities are like a long and in- 
volved sentence. Boston proper is as compact and full of sug- 


gestion as one of Emerson's epigrams. Visitors are thus not too- 


much out of breath to be eloquent about the historic buildings 
and scenes which make Revolutionary and earlier words and 
acts seem fresh and fragrant as the roses that bloomed when 
early courage flowered and sacrifice made sweet the common air. 
Most cities have but to spread out on dry land, but Boston had 
a large process of recovery to carry out—the sea contributing 
some of her acreage to enlarging the territory—so that in the 
last century the area of dry land has been much more than 
doubled. ‘The flat easily becomes a sharp in Boston, musically 
and otherwise; and it is no mere play upon words to say that 
the Boston flats, filled in and built over, bear up more intellect- 
ual sharps than an equal amount of territory anywhere in the 
world. While this acquisition has been going on in recent years, 
one finds that the sacred Beacon Hill, on which the sun of the 
gilded Dome of the State-House rises but never sets, is only about 
half its original size. ‘The Common, however, dear to song and 
satire, is of the same dimensions as about a century ago. This 
park is its own best defense. Safer were it to propose to exhibit 
the Dome of the State-House at the Chicago Fair than to lft a 
finger against the Common. ‘The bounds and soil of Marathon 
are profane as-compared with it. The fact that so late as 1523 
cows were pastured on the Common—one earnest citizen being 
the owner of thirteen of these classic animals—is carefully with- 
held from occasional visitors. Impartial History, however, has 
this record in her keeping. 


The size of classic bodies of water is often disappointing. The 
Isis, at Oxford, for example, impresses the visitor as less in 
dimensions than its fame would suggest. No doubt the 
fountain of youth, if discovered, would seem small. Well may 
it be, then, that the F'rog-Pond should disappoint, as respects its 
area, the sentimental pilgrim who for the first time stands by its 
brink. It shows no consciousness in its aspect of its fame. 
‘he days seem far off when it had no artificial helps to beauty, 
as a stone wall about its edge: when cows fed picturesquely on 
its margin, or stood knee-deep in its waters when fierce heat was 
depressing them. The most striking thought is that there are 
now times when Boston has no Frog-Pond! The water is 
drained off, and nothing but poetry and satiric prose remain to 
constitute this center of interest. Under the circumstances, it 
is scarcely accurate to call what greets the eye ¢he Frog-Pond. 
Troy was. This water that comes and goes seems rather like 
the ghost of the only, original, unequaled, and strictly non-par- 
tisan Pond. But the childfen who play about its edge and the 
dogs who splash in it are probably not troubled with this change 
of identity, any more than they are disturbed by the problem of 
the J.ost Tribes. 


& 


Taking the Common as a point of departure, a short walk in 
any one of several directions brings the pilgrim to interesting 
buildings and grounds. In respect to this conciseness, so to 
say, what an advantage the town has! A step beyond the Com- 
mon limits, and two Boston centers are reached; strikingly 
typical, too, they are. One is Park Street Church, where 
Moses and the Law have had, at least in days past, more than a 
proportionate amount of attention. ‘“ Brimstone Corner” was 
the coarse characterization of the site of the church—a name 
which the historian must not pass over. There is a grim 
straightness in the lines of the building, as if beauty and god- 
liness were not on friendly terms. 
sold in a little shop under the church are a pleasant reminder 
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It is for this- 


seem happy. 


To my eye, the flowers now . 
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that the Puritan theology after a few generations turns to the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, more than to Sinai, 
as the hope and joy of the soul and of the life. 


& 


The other center on Park Street is the office of the « Atlan- 
tic Monthly,” which has been the embodiment of Boston ways 
of thinking and talking on lines divergent from the Corner 
Church traditions. Church and office, however, alike look out 
upon one of the graveyards, in the heart of the city, which con- 
nect the town as it now is with the days of the founders. and 
of their heroic successors. On this same graveyard looks also 
the Atheneum, a noble building with a collection of books which 
scholars delight in. In the window-nooks of the library. work 
has been done which has honored American literature. No 
doubt the sight of the monuments and humbler stones has re- 
buked levity and stimulated zeal for deep learning and the cour- 
ageous advocacy of truths not always popular, for Boston has 
always had a way of saying unpopular things just when they 
needed to be said. | 

& 


At the foot of the Common one comes to the Public Library. 
almost ready to make its home in splendid quarters on the Back 
Bay. Here, as at the Atheneum, the atmosphere is redolent 
with scholarship, and there is a quiet which bespeaks a rever- 
ence for books as being living beings after their kind. In a city 
distant from Boston, | went into a library where visitors walked 
about with their hatson. My bared head was looked at with 
surprise, as a bold departure from usage. <A hat on the head 
in the Boston Library is as rare and transient a spectacle as 
would be a covered head in the presence of. the Queen. It is 
easy to poke fun at Boston notions, but this Boston notion 


and gratifies me. This is not a_ guide-book chapter, not a 
statistical paper, but, in general, it ought to be said that the 
Boston collection of books and manuscripts, and the con- 
genial quiet that invests them, atford students and readers of a 
less elaborate sort opportunities which are not easily surpassed- 
And if so be it is one’s pleasant fortune to see Dr. Holmes or 
Mr. Parkman on the street as the Library is left behind, it confirms 
the fact that libraries and literature of the finest sort, though 
sometimes divorced, have always been joined together in Boston. 


& 


I can never reconcile myself to the sight of a market under 
Faneuil Hall, though beef is sold there that Webster and other 
orators of the “ Cradle of Liberty” would have approved of. | 
presume, however, that we are to regard this combination of 
patriotism and pelf as symbolic of the truth that eloquence 
must rest always on the homely facts and phases and the ordi- 
nary prosperity of common life. The old State-House, rich in 
associations of times when Liberty, while yet calling, was answered 
by patriots, “‘ Here am I ’’—that, also, has offices of various sorts 
in its lower story. Yet I presume that if the summons came, 
heroes would go out of the offices as well as from the rooms 
above, where patriots gaze down in a far-off way and their 
swords rest from their work. How can one help being a 
scholar and a patriot within these walls? It must be owned, 
however, that bad grammar and bad politics yet lurk within 
Boston limits. Even those who could not parse correctly a sen- 
tence in the Declaration of Independence dwell in Boston, and 
This is only another way of saying that there is 
a Greater Boston which does not think a evrammatical life 
worth living, nor care, apparently, whether the best in politics 
is realized and reached. But much has she to glory in. With 
schools unsurpassed; with homes exemplifying the graces of 
love and purity; with warehouses bursting out with wealth: with 
courts whose judges are righteous; with adequate collections of 
art and literature; with the sea for a near neighbor, and the 
fertile interior as a source of health and wealth—with all that 
goes to make “no mean city,” Boston may well hold up her 
head with pride, and point to these her jewels with fingers which 
can grasp a sword, a book—or a dollar with equal facility. 
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not in the habit of expressing gratitude; they assume 
that he who speaks or does something which helps 
them does not stand in need of any recognition. This 
is a great mistake. Every man and woman who speaks 
or acts with the hope of helping others needs the response 
which assures them that they have not spoken or acted 
in vain. The greatest, no less than the weakest, 
stand in constant need of this human fellowship and 
recognition. At this season especially, when the thought 
of gratitude is brought home by special services and com- 
memorations, it is well to remember that we ought not 
only to be grateful to God, but to every human soul who 
aids us forward in our journey through life. 


A Mistake 


That the admirers of Mr. Parnell should count his offense 
against morality venial, and that their desire to honor his 
memory should be intensified by the dishonor which he 
has himself put on it, is natural. That Americans who 
honor the office of wife and mother, and count the home 
at least as sacred as the State, should,’without temper- 
amental and party excuse, join in the demonstration to the 
broken and soiled idol, is a matter of humiliation. The 
meeting held on Sunday night in the Academy of Music of 
New York City, to commemorate Mr. Parnell, will not 
elevate him in public esteem, and will do something to 
lower in public esteem the men who took part in it. It was 
a moral mistake for Mr. Cleveland to send to the meeting 
even the carefully worded letter referring to without 
explaining his absence. Mr. Watterson succeeded in dem- 
onstrating his familiarity with the Blarney-stone by his 
brief but extraordinary letter eulogizing Mr. Parnell— 
“his manhood bright as gold, and his heart as white as 
snow ;” he did nothing really to brighten the tarnished 
or whiten the sullied character. And Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, by his memorial address, and Governor McKinley 
by his presence, committed a grave moral, if not political, 
blunder in endeavoring to do honor to one whom Ireland 
herself has unmistakably repudiated for his sacrifice of 
Irish interests to his own passion, his betrayal of a friend 
and his dishonor of a woman. We are glad that no 
clergyman of any denomination was present at the meet- 


ing. 
Can a Christian Succeed ? 


I have inaugurated a week-day meeting for men in my church. It 
is very largely attended. Our church is the largest Methodist con- 
gregation in the State,and is centrally located in this city of twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. We are discussing “ Practical Religion.” I 
wish to intrude on your time enough to ask you to answer in your 
own way the following question: “ Do you think young men can rea- 
sonably hope to attain success in business, in politics, or in the various 
secular professions, and remain consistent members of the church to 
which you belong, perfectly keeping its rules and obeying all of its 
teachings ?” 

The church to which the editor-in-chief of The Chris- 
tian Union belongs has no “rules” other than those 
for the regulation of its ecclesiastical business. There is 
only one principle of life; it is embodied in the cov- 
enant which every member enters into when he joins 
the church: “ Renouncing the dominion of this world 
over you, you consecrate your whole soul and body to 
the service of God.” The church leaves, as we think it 
should leave, every member to decide for himself what that 
service requires. May he play cards? wear diamonds? 
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go to the theater ? drink wine? use tobacco ?—all these and 
kindred questions are left to his own conscience. Your 
real question, then, is this: Can a man who has consecrated 
himself wholly to God’s service, who is consistently follow- 
ing the footsteps and exemplifying the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, “reasonably hope to attain success in business, in 
politics, or in the various secular professions ” ? 

Speaking generally, Yes! Not a few of the most suc- 
cessful men in business, law, medicine—we are not so sure 
about politics—are conscientious, earnest, devoted, consis- 
tent Christian men. They carry their Christian principles 
into their business, and are judged and governed by them. 


They bear witness that they owe their success to the 


inspiration which they have received from their Christian 
faith and to the guidance afforded by their Christian 
principles. 

Nevertheless a categorical reply cannot be given to 
your question. 

Piety is not a substitute for ability. Goodness alone 
will not achieve success. The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain would probably not have succeeded as a banker, a 
railroad president, or a Prime Minister. No man can go 
into business saying, I am pious, therefore I ought to get 
on. But if he has the ability to succeed, his religious 
faith, if it is natural, healthful, normal, ought to be a 
help, not a hindrance, to success. 

And yet even this is not always true. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to teach men how to 
live in this world, not how to keep out of it, like monks 
and anchorites, nor how, in spite of failure here, to pre- 
pare for some hypothetical success hereafter. There is 
no book in the world which affords such wise and practi- 
cal rules of earthly living as the New Testament. The 
Sermon on the Mount and the twelfth chapter of Romans 
are admirable guides and counselors for every-day life. 
But if the major part of the community does not accept 
this guidance, he who does accept it will run counter to 
the common sentiment, and he will suffer in consequence. 
The consistent follower of Christ did not find his faith a 
help to worldly success in the first three centuries. Pagan 
Rome did not believe in Christian principles of living, and 
he who did believe in them suffered, as the minority always 
suffer. 

It is so still, The consistent Christian will always be 
liable to find that his principles bring him into collision 
with his fellows. If he does not suffer for his principles, 
he has none ; for a principle is a conviction so sacred that 
one is willing to suffer for it. 

We do not, then, advise any young man to take up with 
Christianity as a short ‘and easy road to what men call 
success. Christian principle may help him to fame, or 
may not; may promote his fortune or may impair it; may 
make him friends or may cool his friendship. And he 
has not the first glimmering notion of what Christianity 
is—no, nor of what manliness is—if he does not count a 
right, true, nob’e Christian character worth more than fame, 
fortune, or friendships. 

In fact, taking American life as it actually is to-day, 
a Christian consecraticn—real, hearty, earnest, sincere, 
followed faithfully and at cost of self-sacrifice—will 
probably not help the Christian to become a million- 
aire, but will help him to a competence; will not make all 
men speak well of him, but will make the best men hold 
him in honor; will sever some pleasant companionships, 
but will create deep, sacred, and tender friendships; and 
will give him what is better than success, or, to speak 
more truly, what is the best success—an ennobled and in- 
spiring life, and a deep and sweet content. 
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The Spectator 


Whatever may be the value of Boston’s claim to the distinc- 
tion of being the Hub of the Universe, it will certainly be 
admitted that by historical right Thanksgiving sentiments and 
associations naturally play about her as a center. It is for this 
reason that the Spectator’s thoughts turn to the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts at this time. And, first, Boston may well be thankful 
that it is not as other cities are as respects the distance between 
points of special interest. Some cities are like a long and in- 
volved sentence. Boston proper is as compact and full of sug- 
cestion as one of Emerson's epigrams. Visitors are thus not too 
much out of breath to be eloquent about the historic buildings 
and scenes which make Revolutionary and earlier words and 
acts seem fresh and fragrant as the roses that bloomed when 
early courage flowered and sacrifice made sweet the common air. 
Most cities have but to spread out on dry land, but Boston had 
a large process of recovery to carry out—the sea contributing 
some of her acreage to enlarging the territory—so that in the 
last century the area of dry land has been much more than 
doubled. The flat easily becomes a sharp in Boston, musically 
and otherwise; and it is no mere play upon words to say that 
the Boston flats, filled in and built over, bear up more intellect- 
ual sharps than’ an equal amount of territory anywhere in the 
world. While this acquisition has been going on in recent years, 
one finds that the sacred Beacon Hill, on which the sun of the 
gilded Dome of the State-House rises but never sets, is only about 
half its original size. The Common, however, dear to song and 
satire, is of the same dimensions as about a century ago. This 
park is its own best defense. Safer were it to propose to exhibit 
the Dome of the State-House at the Chicago Fair than to lift a 
finger against the Common. The bounds and soil of Marathon 
are profane ascompared with it. The fact that so late as 1823 
cows were pastured on the Common—one earnest citizen being 
the owner of thirteen of these classic animals—is carefully with- 
held from occasional visitors. Impartial History, however, has 
this record in her keeping. 


The size of classic bodies of water is often disappointing. The 
Isis, at Oxford, for example, impresses the visitor as less in 
dimensions than its fame would suggest. No doubt the 
fountain of youth, if discovered, would seem small. Well may 
it be, then, that the Frog-Pond should disappoint, as respects its 
area, the sentimental pilgrim who for the first time stands by its 
brink. 
‘The days seem far off when it had no artificial helps to beauty, 
as a stone wall about its edge: when cows fed picturesquely on 
its margin, or stood knee-deep in its waters when fierce heat was 
depressing them. The most striking thought is that there are 
now times when Boston has no Frog-Pond! The water is 
drained off, and nothing but poetry and satiric prose remain to 
constitute this center of interest. Under the circumstances, it 
is scarcely accurate to call what greets the eye he Frog-Pond. 
Troy was. This water that comes and goes seems rather like 
the ghost of the only, original, unequaled, and strictly non-par- 
tisan Pond. But the children who play about its edge and the 
dogs who splash in it are probably not troubled with this change 
of identity, any more than they are disturbed by the problem of 
the Lost Tribes. 


Taking the Common as a point of departure, a short walk in 
any one of several directions brings the pilgrim to interesting 
buildings and grounds. In respect to this conciseness, so to 
say, what an advantage the town has! A step beyond the Com- 
mon limits, and two Boston centers are reached; strikingly 
typical, too, they are. One is Park Street Church, where 
Moses and the Law have had, at least in days past, more than a 
proportionate amount of attention. ‘“ Brimstone Corner” was 
the coarse characterization of the site of the church—a name 
which the historian must not pass over. There is a grim 
straightness in the lines of the building, as if beauty and god- 
liness were not on friendly terms. To my eye, the flowers now 
sold in a little shop under the church are a pleasant reminder 
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that the Puritan theology after a few generations turns to the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, more than to Sinai, 
as the hope and joy of the soul and of the life. 


The other center on Park Street is the office of the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly,” which has been the embodiment of Boston ways 
of thinking and talking on lines divergent from the Corner 
Church traditions. Church and office, however, alike look out 
upon one of the graveyards, in the heart of the city, which con- 
nect the town as it now is with the days of the founders, and 
of their heroic successors. On this same graveyard looks also 
the Atheneum, a noble building with a collection of books which 
scholars delight in. In the window-nooks of the library, work 
has been done which has honored American literature. No 
doubt the sight of the monuments and humbler stones has re- 
buked levity and stimulated zeal for deep learning and the cour- 
ageous advocacy of truths not always popular, for Boston has 
always had a way of saying unpopular things just when they 
needed to be said. 


At the foot of the Common one comes to the Public Library, 
almost ready to make its home in splendid quarters on the Back 
Bay. Here, as at the Atheneum, the atmosphere is redolent 
with scholarship, and there is a quiet which bespeaks a rever- 
ence for books as being living beings after their kind. Ina city 
distant from Boston, I went into a library where visitors walked 
about with their hats on. My bared head was looked at with 
surprise, as a bold departure from usage. <A hat on the head 
in the Boston Library is as rare and transient a spectacle as 
would be a covered head in the presence of the Queen. It is 
easy to poke fun at Boston notions, but this Boston notion 
of outward deference to a collection of books always impresses 
and gratifies me. This is not a guide-book chapter, not a 
statistical paper, but, in general, it ought to be said that the 
Boston collection of books and manuscripts, and the con- 
genial quiet that invests them, afford students and readers of a 
less elaborate sort opportunities which are not easily surpassed- 
And if so be it is one’s pleasant fortune to see Dr. Holmes or 
Mr. Parkman on the street as the Library is left behind, it confirms 
the fact that libraries and literature of the finest sort, though 
sometimes divorced, have always been joined together in Boston. 


I can never reconcile myself to the sight of a market under 
Faneuil Hall, though beef is sold there that Webster and other 
orators of the “ Cradle of Liberty” would have approved of. I 
presume, however, that we are to regard this combination of 
patriotism and pelf as symbolic of the truth that eloquence 
must rest always on the homely facts and phases and the ordi- 
nary prosperity of common life. The old State-House, rich in 
associations of times when Liberty, while yet calling, was answered 
by patriots, ‘“‘ Here am I ”—that, also, has offices of various sorts 
in its lower story. Yet I presume that if the summons came, 
heroes would go out of the offices as well as from the rooms 


_ above, where patriots gaze down in a far-off way and their 


swords rest from their work. How can one help being a 
scholar and a patriot within these walls? It must be owned, 
however, that bad grammar and bad politics yet lurk within 
Boston limits. Even those who could not parse correctly a sen- 
tence in the Declaration of Independence dwell in Boston, and 
seem happy. This is only another way of saying that there is 
a Greater Boston which does not think a grammatical life 
worth living, nor care, apparently, whether the best in politics 
is realized and reached. But much has she to glory in. With 
schools ,unsurpassed ; with homes exemplifying the graces of 
love and purity; with warehouses bursting out with wealth; with 
courts whose judges are righteous; with adequate collections of 
art and literature; with the sea for a near neighbor, and the 
fertile interior as a source of health and wealth—with all that 
goes to make “no mean city,” Boston may well hold up her 
head with pride, and point to these her jewels with fingers which 
can grasp a sword, a book—or a dollar with equal facility. 
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Remember the dans of old, 
Consider the nears of mann generations: 


Ask... thine elders, and then will tell thee. 
Deuteronomy rrrtt., 7. 


HE Puritan had a holy horror of fes- 
tivals. Christmas was a stench in 
his nostrils. ‘New Year's gifts he 
condemned as a ‘“paganish rite,” 
and pancakes on Shrove Tuesday 
as a “ heathenish vanity.” On their 
first Christmas in America the Pil- 
grims began to build their first 

| house—the common house for them- 

selves and their goods. This is 
their own record of their first Christmas and New Year’s in 

New England : 


Munday, y® 25 day, we went on shore, some to fell tymber, 
some to saw, some to rive and some to carry ; SO no man rested 
all that day. . . . At night the Master caused us to have some 
beere. 

Munday, the first of January, we went betimes to worke. 


With grim humor Bradford tells how the next year cer- 
tain new-comers refused to work on Christmas Day, saying 
that “‘it went against their consciences.” So he “tould 
them he would spare them till they were better informed ;” 
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Dudley says that the Plymouth settlers “ had the favour of 
a calm winter, such as was never seen here since.” Grant- 
ing that the winter of 1620-21 was milder than usual, few 
of us would like to repeat in our own. experience its 
anxieties and its accidents, its disasters, its perils, and its 
privations. Pelting rains hindered them in their work on 
shore. Those sent out to cut eel-grass and cat-tails for 
thatch, wandering in search of game, and terrified by 
what they thought the “ roaring of Lyons,” were lost in the 
woods for days. Returning at last half famished and 
frozen, and “going abroad again after a little,” to exercise 
their lame and frost-bitten feet, they encountered wolves 
that “sat on their tayles and grined at them.” The 
skulking savage caused them constant alarm. ‘The frost 
and sleet of January chilled them to the marrow of their 
bones as they labored. ‘The stormy gusts of Februar, 
washed the daubing from their log huts, and let in the 
piercing easterly winds on the shivering women and chil. 
dren. ‘Their common house took fire. By March the hill- 
top near the rock on which they landed was thickly planted 
with the graves of the Pilgrims. “Half their company 
had died, sometimes two or three a day.” “The living 
were scarce able to bury their dead ; the well not sufficient 
to tend the sick.” 

With the advancing spring “the mortality began to 
cease.”’ The birds began early to sing in the woods. A 
treaty of peace was made with Massasoit. Warm, sunny 
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but, coming home at noon with the others from work, he 
“found them in y© streete at play openly: some pitching 
y® barre, and some at stoole ball ;’’ whereupon he “ took 
away their implements and tould them it was against “zs 
conscience that they should play and others worke. If 
they made y® keeping of it mater of devotion, let them kepe 
their houses, but ther should be no gameing or revelling 
in streetes.”’ 

To the New Englander of to-day the annual autumnal 
Thanksgiving festival is the most cherished of the year. 
Its evolution is interesting. 

Writing to the Countess of Lincoln, March 12, 1630, 


days tempted them to dig their gardens and sow their seec | 
all of which put new life into the people, when, to thei’ 
“reat lamentation and heaviness,’ their Governor 
denly died. This sore affliction was borne with the sani 
patience that had sustained them under all their sorrow>. 
All ye somer ther was no wante,” says Bradford. “ The: 
began now to gather in y® small harvest they had, and ‘ 
fitt up their houses... against winter, being all we: 
recovered in health and strenght, and had all things 1) 
good plenty, . . . and now begane to come in store of 
foule, of which this place did abound. . . . And besid:: 
water foule, ther was great store of wild Turkies of whic: 
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‘hey took many. . . . Besides they had aboute a peck of 
»eale a weeke to a person . . . or Indean corn to y* pro- 
portion. Which made many afterwards write so largly of 
‘heir plenty hear, to their freinds in England, which were 
not fained but true reports.” | 

This allusion of Bradford’s is to a letter written Decem- 
er 11, 1621, by Edward Winslow from Plymouth, prob- 
bly to his friend George Morton in England. 

“Our harvest being gotten in,” writes Winslow, “our 
covernor sent four men on fowling, that so we might after 
special manner rejoice to- 
wether after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors. They 
four in one day killed as 
much fowl as, with a little 
help beside, served the com- 
pany almost a week. At 
which time amongst other 
recreations we exercised our 
arms, many of the Indians 
coming amongst us, and 
among the rest, their greatest 
king, Massisoyt, with some 
ninety men, whom for three 
dayes we entertained and 
feasted; and they went . out 
and killed five deer which 
they brought ... and be- 
stowed on our governor, and 
upon the captain and others. 
And although it be not 
always so plentiful as it was 
at this time with us, yet by 
the goodness of God, we 
are so far from want, that we 
often wish you partakers of 
our plenty.” | 7 
_ The original Thanksgiving 
in New England was not one 
day set apart with formal cel- 
ebration and religious observ- 
ance by the Pilgrims, but 
they gave up a whole week 


‘ 


_after harvest to recreation and amusement, feasting on tur-- 


keys, and entertaining ninety of their savage neighbors for 
three days. It was a natural expression of joy and 
gratitude for plenty, after want. 

The next two years were years of dire distress. Men- 
aced by the Narragansetts, in constant fear of Indian 
attack, suffering from the double dealing of. Squanto; and 
the consequent “frouns” of Massasoit, put in jeopardy 
by the disorders at Wessagusset, they were saved from 
annihilation only by the promptness and courage of 
Standish. 

In the spring of 1623 a far more terrible than Indian 
foe threatened them. ‘There was no corn left except that 
preserved for seed. The land, heretofore cultivated in 
common, was therefore allotted to individuals, that each 
ian might work most diligently for his own preservation. 
* But it pleased God for their further chastisement to send 
» great drought. The corn withered before it was half 
<rown. ‘The beans also ran not up according to their 
wonted manner, but stood at a stay, many being parched 
“Way as though scorched before the fire.” To add to 
(heir misery, a ship with supplies from England was wrecked 
on the passage. ae 

These afflictions occasioned the first ‘“‘ Fast Day” in 
‘cw England. Early in July a “day was appointed by 
public authority and set apart from all other employments, 
wherein for nine hours they humbled themselves together 
oefore the Lord by fasting and prayer.” ‘Their supplica- 
‘ions were answered by ‘“ moderate showers,” continuing 
or fourteen days, by which “ their withered corn and their 
“rooping affections ” were equally revived. This and other 
“igns of God’s favor made them feel that it would be in- 
sratitude to content themselves with “ private thanksgiv- 
ing for that which by private prayer could not be obtained.” 
| herefore “another solemn day was appointed for that end, 
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wherein they returned glory, honor, and praise with all 
thankfulness ” to God. 

Thus the second New England Thanksgiving was with- 
out feasting or secular pleasures—a July day devoted by 
religious observance to public thanksgiving for mercies re- 
ceived. We have no further record of the Thanksgiving 
days of the early settlers at Plymouth. 

On the 29th of November, 1630, John Winthrop wrote 
from ‘* Boston in Mattachusets :” ‘ My dear wife, we are 
here in a Paradise. ‘Though we have not beef and mutton, 
etc., yet (God be praised) we 
wante them not. Our Indian 
corn answers for all. Yet 
here is fowl and fish in great 
plenty.” ‘lhe following win- 
ter, however, was one of un- 
usual rigor, and a “ starving 
time’”’ came to the Bay set- 
tlers in their turn. English 
breadstuffs were too dear to 
import. Indian corn was 
scarce, and they were forced 
to live upon clams, and to 
make shift with ground-nuts 
and acorns instead of bread. 
Even these in winter-time 
were hardto get. ‘Oh, the 
hunger that many suffered,” 
writes Roger Clap, “and saw 
no hope in an eye of reason 
to be supplied!” Like their 
Separatist brethren, they 
humiliated themselves before 
the Lord, and on the sth of 
February, 1630, sought suc- 
cor in prayer. 

“The Governor,” says 
Mather, “was the Joseph 
unto whom the whole body 
of the people repaired when 
the corn failed them, and he 
continued relieving of them 
with his open-handed boun- 
ties as long as he had any stock.’? When his last batch 
of bread was in his oven he gave “ the last handful of 
meal in his barrel to a poor man depressed by the wolf at 
the door.” At that moment they “spied aship arrived 
at the harbor’s mouth laden with provisions for them all.” 
A day of thanksgiving for this ship’s arrival was held on 
the 22d of February—the first Thanksgiving Day recorded 
by the Puritans of the Bay colony. 

_ The summer of 1631 was prosperous, and the harvest 
plentiful. On the 4th of November the ship Lion, re- 
turning again from England, landed her passengers, among 
whom were the wife and children of the Governor. “ Divers 


of the Assistants, and most of the people of the near plan- 


tations,” turned out to welcome the new-comers, bringing 
“great stores of provisions, as fat hogs, kids, venison, 
poultry, geese, partridges, etc., so as the like joy and 
manifestation of love had never been seen in New England. 
It was a great marvel that so much people and such store 
of provision could be gathered together at so few hours’ 
warning.” 

The public religious expression of their gratitude for the 
safe return of the Lion is entered in Winthrop’s Journal as 
follows: “ Nov. 11 [1631]. We kept a day of Thanks- 
giving in Boston.” Nearly every year thereafter, public 
Thanksgiving days were religiously observed for such 
mercies vouchsafed as “ The greate mercie of God to the 
churches in Germany and the Pallatinate ;” “Ships safely 
arrived with psons of spetiall use and quality ;” “A plen- 
tifull harvest ;” “Seasonable weather in spring time ;” 
‘‘God’s mercy in subduing the Pequots, the success of the 


_ conference, and good newes from Germany ;” “ The blessing 


of the Gospel, peace within our gates, and a supply of 
officers to our churches bevond our expectation ;”’ “ The 
mercy of God in sparing us a portion of the fruits of the 
earth, notwithstanding the threats of his displeasure in 
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droughts, blasting and mildews ;” that “It hath pleased 
God to bless us with peace and health, and that he hath 
not given us cleaness of teeth and wante of bread;” “ The 
healing of some breaches in the churches;” “ The abate- 
ment of epidemicall diseases ;” ‘ God’s mercie in stopping 
the botles of heaven that by excessive raines seemed to 
threaten a grievous famine.” : 

When the long struggle with those who differed from 
them in religious opinions was ended, when Antinomians 
had been exiled and Quakers banished, beaten, branded, 
mutilated, and hung (but never conquered), when the con- 
troversies concerning baptism were settled, the 8th of 
December, 1659, was celebrated with thanksgiving “ for 
the rich favor of God . . . in that he hath not yet deliv- 
ered us into the hands of Sathan and his instruments who 
band themselves together and by their horrid blasphemies 
. . . and seditious practices doe seeke our utter ruine and 
destruction; . . . as alsoein that he hath given some com- 
fortable hopes of making up that greate breach that the 
enemy had made amongst his pretious servants of Hartford.”’ 


Probably the earliest Thanksgiving Proclamation ever . 
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printed in New England is the following broadside now in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society’s collections. It 
was issued by the Council in the midst of Philip’s war, 
when the enemy had been severely crippled by brave Cap- 
tain Turner at the Falls of the Connecticut : 


At a Council Held at Charlestoun June the 2oth, 1676, The 
Holy God having by a long and Continued Series of his aftlictive 
dispensations In & bythe present Warr with the Heathen Natives 
of this Land, written and brought to pass bitter things against 
his own Covenant people in his wilderness, yet so that we evi- 
dently discern that in the midst of his judgements he hath re- 
membred mercy having remembred his Footstool in the day of 
his sore displeasure against us for our Sins, with many singular 
Intimations of his Fatherly Compassion, and regard: reserving 
many of our Towns from Desolation Threatned, and attempted 
by the Enemy and giving us especially of late with our Confed- 
erates many signal Advantages against them without Such Dis- 
advantage to ourselves as formerly we have been Sensible of, if 
it be of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, It cer- 
tainly bespeaks our positive Thankfulness, when our Enemies 
are in any measure disappointed or destroyed: and fearing the 
Lord should take notice under so many Intimations of his re- 
turning mercy, we should be found an Insensible people, as not 
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standing before him with Thanksgiving, as well as lading him 
with our Complaints in the time of pressing Afflictions : 

The Council have thought meet to appoint and set apart the 
29th day of this Instant June as a day of Solemn Thanksgiviny 
and praise to God for such his goodness and Favour many Par- 
ticulars of which Mercy might be Instanced, but we doubt no: 
those who are sensible of God's afflictions, have been as diligent 
to espy him returning to us: and that the Lord may behold us «; 
a People offering praise and thereby glorifying him: the Coun 
cil doth Commend it to the Respective Ministers Elders anc 
people of this Jurisdiction: Solemnly and Scriously to keep th. 
same, Beseeching that being perswaded by the mercies of Go} 
we may all, even this whole people offer up our Bodies ani 
Souls as a living and acceptable Service unto God by Jesus 
Christ. 

By the Council, EDWARD RAwson, 
| Secr. 


Philip's war being. ended, the General Court ordered 
that the third Thursday of November | 1677] be set apart 
as a day of Publick thanksgiving, and that there be a bill 
drawne for that purpose, as to the greate plentifull harvest. 
a cessation of the wrath and rage of the enemy in a greaie 
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measure, etc., wch was don and printed, published and 
kept accordingly.” 

These are the first records of the printing and publishing 
of a Thanksgiving Proclamation, a practice which, with few 
omissions, has continued from that day to this. 

The Puritans’ God was a “ jealous God,” whose frowns. 
manifested in their afflictions and disappointments, were 
the penalty of their neglect of him, whose favor and smiies 
could be bought by their devotion. ‘Solemn thanksgiv- 
ing is a duty pleasing to the Lord who hath sometimes 'ctt 
us see tokens for good as evidence of his gracious accept- 
ance,” says the order of the General Court for a day of 
Thanksgiving ; and, again, “In order that the Lord may 
not be provoked to cut us short, for want of returning to 
give God the glory ” for bounties received. , 

For the first thirty years the records show no special 
preference as to the season of the year or the day of the 
week in the appointment of Thanksgiving. 

It was often immediately preceded or followed by a “ay 
of fasting. It was as often in summer as in autumn, on 
Monday or Wednesday as on Thursday. Fasting was the 
staff on which our fathers leaned in all emergencies. [n 
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Barnstable they fasted to “beg of God to bow Mr. 
Thatcher’s heart to accept their call; in Boston, to 
“deplore the prevalence of small pox and the decay of 
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piety.” They fasted because of “ blastings and mildew,” 
“ drought and grasshoppers,” “caterpillars and the sins of 
- New England.” | 

Gradually it came to pass that a fast-day was kept at 
planting-time and a feast-day at harvest, and Good Friday 
and Christmas, so reverenced by the Church of England, 
gave place among the Dissenters of New England to the 
annual Fast Day and Thanksgiving Day, the former kept 
on a Thursday in April, the latter usually on the third 

It was not long before the yeomanry of Plymouth 
and the Bay settlements pushed into the interior. From 
Cambridge, Dorchester, Watertown, and Roxbury to 
Hartford, Windsor, Weathersfield, and Springfield on 
the Connecticut River, the intrepid colonists wended their 
way, and from these lower towns Hadley, Northampton, 
Deerfield, and Northfield were peopled. Wherever they 
went, and whatever hardships they endured, they never 
lost sight of the fact that religion was the main end of 
their planting in New England. 


Their Sabbath began at sunset on Saturday night, and | 


all desecration of it by recreation or labor was made penal. 
“Children playing in the streets, youths, maids, and other 
persons uncivilly walking in the streets and fields,” 
“travelling from town to town,” “going on shipboard, fre- 
quenting common houses to drink, sport, or otherwise 
misspend their precious time,” were profanations of the 
Lord’s Day, and punishable accordingly. 

Any person found “taking tobacco on the Lord’s Day 
within two miles of the meeting-house” was fined two 
shillings. A crime if committed on the Sabbath was a 
double crime. For burglary the punishment was brand- 
ing ; for a second offense, branding on the forehead and 
whipping; but a burglary on the Sabbath was punished by 
the loss of an ear. 

As soon as shelter was provided for their families, we 
find the pioneers of each new settlement laying the founda- 
tion of a meeting-house. I use the word advisedly. The 
word church was applied by our forefathers solely to a 
company of professed believers, and never to the building 
in which public worship was held. It was never set apart 
as a sacred place by dedicatory services. No odor of 
sanctity pervaded the building, and they used it as con- 
venience required. Town meetings were held in it, and 
the town’s ammunition was stored there. 

In the evolution of the New England meeting-house of 
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the colonial period three types are distinguishable. That 
at Hingham, Mass., built in 1681, is externally a fine speci- 
men of the middle style. : 

Such care was taken to secure universal attendance o 
public worship that even on week-day lectures “inn- 
keepers within a mile of the meeting-house to which they 
belonged had to clear their houses of all persons able to 
go to meeting.”” Summoned by beat of drum or blowing 
of conch-shell or trumpet, came the God-fearing people to 
the meeting-house. The men in leather and homespun, 
with gun on shoulder, mostly afoot; some on horseback, 
with wife or daughter on a pillow behind; old women 
and little children in ox-carts. : 

Any that did “ slothfully lurke at home ” might be fined 
——even caged for a second offense. If one dared to plead 
distance as excuse for absence, his farm might be sold by 
the Selectmen of the town “in order that he might live 
nearer the meeting-house and be able to attend meeting.” 

The service consisted of long extemporaneous prayers, 
ten or twelve verses of a metrical version of the Psalms, 
‘“‘deaconed out” a line at a time, and so sung by all the 
people, and a sermon of not less than an hour in length. 
The titles of these sermons are often grotesque. ‘“ The 
Lord High Admiral of all the Seas Adored ” is one on the 
miracle of Christ walking on the water. ‘“ Christ’s Fan in 
His Hand ” is another. 

An outline of one of these elaborate discourses gives us 
first the “‘ Text,” with “ Observations,” firstly and secondly ; 
then “General Introductory Remarks,” also firstly and 
secondly. Then the “ Heads of Doctrine,” three in-num- 
ber. Our pulpit Hercules having made way with the first 
head, two new ones spring up—from these two, five; and 
from these five, eleven; and then the “ Improvement ”—a 
six-headed monster. The second and third heads of 
Doctrine follow, each with a whole brood of “ Objections 
and Answers,” a few words of “ Exhortation and Counsel,” 
extending to “fifthly,” with ‘“ Motives and Encourage- 
ments ;” the whole reaching, by a sort of multiplication by 


division process, a sum total of eighty-four heads— 


a very Cerberus of sermons. But there were giants in 
those days, and no prodigies of theological valor to which 
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they were not equal. Can we wonder that their parish- 
ioners often inscribed upon their pastors’ tombstones that 
they were “ painfull preachers ”! 

That the people really liked these long sermons is 
proved by the records. Ina suit for damages brought by 
a minister who had been called to a Windsor parish and 
dropped before settlement, one testified that “ perceiving 
great uneasiness among the people at the shortness of the 
minister’s sermons, he prayed Mr. Fuller to apply himself 
to his work, and lengti:en out his sermons, that, if possible, 
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he might gain disaffected persons.” Mr. Fuller replied 
that “he should not concern himself about that; if the 
sermons were but Orthodox, they were long enough for 
Pequonnock ;” and the Court sustained the preacher in 
the. opinion that Orthodoxy, 
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the Sunday after birth. Rude, stubborn, and unruly children 
and servants might be taken away from inefficient parents 
and masters and bound out to proper guardians. Grown- 
up children could not remain idle at home without security 
for their good behavior. 

The dead were buried in un- 


not length, was the main point. 
Against the fashions the minis- 
ters preached perpetual crusade ; 
against the monstrous periwigs 
of the men, and the “ immoder- 
ate great vayles of the women ;”’ 
against the “frizettes of the 
elder women, and the cutting, 
curling, and immodest laying 
out of their hair... of the 
younger sort.” 

Against paint and powder one 
warns the women that “at the 
resurrection of the just there will 
no such sight be met as the 
angels carrying any painted 
ladies in their arms to meet the 
Lord.” 

The secular life of our ances- 
tors was as austere as their Sab- 
bath. Their manners, customs, 
and laws were sober and hard, as 
was natural to men who lived in 
daily awe of the wrath of God, 
and who must wring their living 
from the soil by constant strug- 


gle and unceasing toil, beset by nl 
danger. Amusements were pro- 
hibited, and recreation impossi- 
ble. There were no musical instruments, and few books 
except the Bible. ‘To dance, to bowl, to play or game in or 
about a public house, to play at cards or dice, or to observe 
any such day as Christmas,” was punishable by a fine of 
five shillings. ‘To draw away the affection of any maid 


Fireside Spinning 


before obtaining liberty from her parents, or in their ab- 
sence from the nearest magistrate,” was punished by a fine 
of five pounds. Marriage was regarded merely as a civil con- 
tract. Children were carried to the meeting-house for baptism 


Winding Yarn from the “ Swifts” 


consecrated ground by the road- 
side—solemnly and _ silently, 
without prayer, hymn, or reading 
of the Scriptures. 

The log cabin with its catted 
chimney and thatched roof, the 
earliest shelter of the English 
emigrant to America, soon 
evolved itself into a substantial 
frame house. 

Johnson’s “Wonder-Working 
Providence ” (1650) speaks of 
the “ Lord having been pleased 
to turn all the wigwams, huts, 
and hovels the English dwelt in 
at their first coming into orderly, 
fair, and _ well-built houses.” 
Their massive frames, posts, and 
beams of sturdy oak still stand 
in many a village as firmly as 
when the pioneer “ dismissed 
his tired neighbors who had 
heaved them up and pinned each 
rafter to its mate at the rais- 
ing.” 

Frary House (see illustration 
on page 972), which was built 
between 1685 and 1608, is a fair | 
specimen of the domestic architecture of that period. The 
dimensions of the main house are twenty by forty feet. It is 
two stories high, low studded, with a steep pitched roof. A 
lean-to, twelve feet wide, runs the whole length of one side, 
its roof being an extension of that of the main building. 


From the middle of the house rises the huge chimney, 
square and solid, above the roof, with a beauty of propor- 
tion unsurpassed in modern architecture. Its base, ten 
feet square, of great field stones laid in clay, rests upon a 
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massive arch in the cellar. Large fireplaces built of brick 
of extraordinary size are on three sides; the other side is 
occupied by a small front entry and short stairway, wind- 
ing, with two square landings, to the second story. 

The long, narrow kitchen, with two east windows, into 
which the sun peeps earliest, is in the middle of the 
lean-to. Contrary to our ideas of the fitness of things, but 
quite consistent with that disregard of personal comfort 
which was the grim characteristic of the New England 
Puritan, a cold and cheerless bedroom, separated from 
the kitchen by a cellar-way, protects it at the north end of 
the lean-to, the sunny south end being occupied by the but- 
tery and back stairs. | 

The kitchen was the most comfortable room in the 
house. It was the living-room of the family, and the sleep- 
ing-room of the heads of the household. Its spacious 
hearthstone was the focus converging all the interests and 
industries of the home. 

Let us in fancy repeople the old kitchen with the life 
of long ago. : | 

It is late in November. The harvest is ended; the 
husking is finished; the last ears of corn have been 
braided together to dry for seed ; the cider is “ working” 
in the cellar; the pumpkins are housed, and a day of 
thanksgiving is already appointed. The apples, pared, 
sliced, and threaded on strings, are festooned on a pole 
suspended from the joists of the ceiling. Strings of red 
peppers, too, and bunches of green sage give a dash of 
color to the smoke-blackened walls. The bean porridge 
or hasty pudding and milk, which for a century and a 
half constituted the morning and evening meal of our an- 
cestors, has been eaten. The youngest of the household 
lies before the fire building cob houses on the clean-swept 
hearth, or sits demurely on the dye-tub in the chimney 
corner. 

Sheltered from the draughts of the great chimney by 
the high-backed settle are the grandsir and grandam, the 
latter dozing over her knitting while the old man labori- 
ously cons the great folio, “ Fox’s Book of the Martyrs,” 
illustrated, perhaps, or ‘“ The Saints’ Rest.” The good- 
man is breaking flax on the clumsy flax-break of his own 
fashioning, and the goodwife hackles the flax, or winds 


from the swifts the yarn which she has just spun for the win- 


ter stockings. The hum and murmur of the big and little 
wheels, mingled with the subdued voices of girls, shows 
that they are laying in a stock of homespun linen and 
woolen against the wedding day. Nor are the boys 
less industrious. Some, astride the wooden shovel, 
are shelling corn by scraping the ear across the iron-bound 
edge, while the younger lads pound it into samp in the 
great wooden mortar. Farthest from the fire the hardy, 
grown-up sons of the household are variously employed. 
By the fitful gleams of the firelight we see them weaving 
snowshoes for the winter’s use, or whittling out domestic 
implements, such as flails, swingling knives, ox-bows, whip- 
stocks, ax-helves, and yokes and pokes for unruly cattle, 
or gouging out of a solid log sap-troughs to catch the nec- 
tar of the sugar maple in springtime. 

All are busy. ‘“Idleness is a crime,” says the Sage of 
Deerfield. “It is a picture of industry enjoined alike by 
the law of the land and the necessities of the settler. . . . 
Over all a grave earnestness prevails. There is neither 
mirth nor laughter, and no song to cheer the tired work- 
ers; and if stories are told, they are of ghosts, of witch- 
craft, or of Indian tragedies.” 


How to Read Fiction 


A reading of fiction which throws off care, or a reading 
of fiction which brings knowledge to men’s minds—as 
does much of the fiction that is written nowadays—such a 
reading is beneficial. He who reads fiction to rest himself, 
to refresh himself, to lift himself above the dead level of 
the vulgar real, reads it to his advantage and profit; but 
he who reads it to abide in it, never giving back a better 
man to his every-day household or business duties, is hurt 
by it. ; —Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Requital 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


— from ‘‘ American Sonnets,” by permission of Houghton, Mifflin 
0. ] 


As Islam’s Prophet, when his last day drew 
Nigh to its close, besought all men to sa 
Whom he had wronged, to whom he then should pay 

A debt forgotten, or for pardon sue, | 
And, through the silence of his weeping friends, 
A strange voice cried, “ Thou owest me a debt,”’ 
“‘ Allah be praised !” he answered. -“ Even yet 
He gives me power to make to thee amends. 
O friend! I thank thee for thy timely word.” 
So runs the tale. Its lesson all may heed, 
For all have sinned in thought, or word, or deed, 
Or, like the Prophet, through neglect have erred. 
All need forgiveness, all have debts to pay 
Ere the night cometh, while it still is day. 


Mr. James Parton as the Biographer 
of Industry 
By Henry Bruce 


Mr. James Parton, who was born in Canterbury, Eng- 
land, on the gth of February, 1822, and who died at his 
home in Newburyport, in Massachusetts, on the 17th of 
October, 1891, was easily the greatest biographer of his 
generation. His “ Life of Voltaire,” on which he spent 
twenty years of labor, is a work which, moderately speak- 
ing, will last for twenty decades. His “ Life of Aaron 
Burr,” “ Life of Benjamin Franklin” (said to be called for 
one thousand times a year in the Cooper Institute Library 
in New York), and his “Famous Americans of Recent 
Times” are as perfect things as have been done in biog- 
raphy, short only of his own “ Voltaire.” He was one of 
the noblest and sweetest of men, and deserved that epithet 
of “a good man,” to which he used always to attach such 
fullness of meaning. Intellectually, he seemed to many to 
be the keenest of all his contemporaries. He was the 
husband of Fanny Fern, the brother-in-law of N. P. Willis, 
and the survivor of that group of New York /iterati which 
included Poe and Irving. Mr. Parton’s own biographer 
will have a noble subject; but I wish to speak of him here 
as the enthusiast of humanity, and in particular as the avu- 


‘thor of two little volumes which ought to be owned by 


every young man who has his own way to make. These 
volumes are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
are called “ Captains of Industry.” | 

The first series of the “ Captains of Industry” was pub- 
lished in 1884, and met with much success. The second 
series, which was the last of Mr. Parton’s books published 
during his life, appeared early in the present year. Each 
of these volumes consists of about fifty brief and perfect 
biographical essays, averaging seven small pages, or fif- 
Now, a “ready writer” can, under 
pressure, dictate, or even write, fifteen hundred words in a 
single hour. Mr. Parton, who used to finish off a biograph- 
ical essay of this size every fortnight of his life, never 
thought of putting out upon a single essay less than three 
or four days of exclusive, close, and conscientious work. 
As a consequence, each essay has a beginning and an end, 


and, though averaging less than two columns of The Chris- 


tian Union, is as delicately poised in construction as the 
great “Life of Voltaire” itself. These essays were origi- 
nally printedjin the “ Youth’s Companion” and in the “ New 
York Ledger,” and the hundred included in the “ Captains 


of Industry” are but gleanings from perhaps a thousand 


which still lie, in portfolios and in scrap-books, about Mr. 
Parton’s beautiful library in Newburyport. “ Toil! toil!! 
toil!!!” was his unvarying answer to me when I used to 
ask him the secret of the happiness and the poise of his 
style. 

The second series of the “ Captains of Industry ” lies 
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before me now, in a presentation copy from the author. 
In the very narrow limits at my disposal I cannot give 
a better idea of the compass of the volume than by quot- 
ing the titles of some of the earlier and of the later articles : 
“ Sir William Phips, Mariner,” “ David Rittenhouse, Clock- 
maker,” “ Count Rumford, City Ruler,” “ General Seth 
Pomeroy, Gunmaker,” “ Captain Meriwether Lewis, Pri- 
vate Secretary.” And towards the end of the book there 
are: “Sir Joseph Whitworth, Toolmaker,” “ Philip Hone, 
Auctioneer,” ‘* The Earl of Shaftesbury, Public Servant.” 

One of these articles is marked, in Mr, Parton’s hand, 
for my special notice ;. for we had been talking of the 
strange survival and unexpected emergence of race char- 
acteristics. It is called “George Guess, Jack-of-all- 
Trades,” and it begins: “‘ About the year 1769, a disrepu- 
table German peddler, with two pack-horses laden with 
merchandise, made the tour of the Cherokee villages in 
Georgia, selling to the Indians such articles as suited 
them. In the course of his round his fancy was attracted 
by a maiden of the Cherokee tribe, whom he wooed in the 
usual way of making presents to her father. He married 
her, and remained in her village.” But the disreputable 
peddler soon tired of domesticity and ran away, never 
appearing again. After his departure his son, George 
Guess, was born—‘‘a German boy in an Indian village, 
with no white men near, born a member of the Cherokee 
tribe.” By all laws of environment he ought to have 
grown up an Indian; yet he did not, and it was he who 
invented, out of his inner consciousness, just like a Ger- 
man, the really wonderful Cherokee alphabet and became 
the civilizer of his nation. 

Such were Mr. Parton’s favorite heroes. In the last 
preface that he ever wrote he says: “ From my youth I 
have been powerfully attracted to such men, whom we may 
properly regard as the natural chiefs of industrial commu- 
nities and the rightful successors of the feudal lords of 
another time. Nothing seems more important than that 
those who perform labor and those who direct it should be 
justly related to one another and so co-operate effectually 
against the sovereign evil of the world—poverty. This is 
my solution of the labor problem, and I believe in no 


other. 
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A Delayed Thanksgiving 


By William P. McKenzie 


It was true that the Government had set the day for the 
first Thursday in November, but then the Government was 
not acquainted with the circumstances of the town of Col- 
chester, “in his Majestie’s Coloney of Connecticut, in 
New England.” If it were not possible to have pumpkin 
pies, how could there be a Thanksgiving? So the town 
had a meeting, and here is the record of it: 

“ At a Legal town meeting held in Colchester, Oct. 29: 
1705. It was voted that whereas there was a Thanksgiving 
appointed to be held on the first thursday of november and 
our present circumstances being such that it cannot with 
conveniency be attended on that day it is therefore voted 
and agreed by the inhabitants as aforesaid considering. the 
thing will not be otherwise than well resented that the 
second thursday of Nov. aforesaid shall be set apart for 
that service.” 

One is apt to wonder what had gone wrong that they 
should so darkly hint at it, “our present circumstances 
being such”! A direct descendant of the Town Clerk 
himself told me how it happened. It seems that the town 
was dependent upon New York for supplies, and that 
sloops made regular journeys back and forth, exchanging 
their produce for imported merchandise. 
its way. had on board some casks of molasses, without 
which ingredient no housekeeper could make orthodox pies. 
The delay of the sloop was evidently the work of Provi- 
dence; if winds delayed the sloop, and the sloop delayed 
the inolasses, and the molasses delayed the necessary pies, 
why should not Providence wait until “ with conveniency ”’ 
there might be Thanksgiving ? 
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A Thanksgiving Guest 
By Sophie Swett 


CALC’LATE we shall have to go to the 
other meetin’ for our Thanksgivin’ preach 
in’,” said Mrs. Giles, the poor mistress, 
looking out of the living-room window into 
the dusk, which was ghostly with driving 
snow and sleet and the mournful voice of 
the wind. 

Within the living-room was warmth and 
good cheer, for there was none of the tra 
ditional poorhouse meagerness about the 
East Corinna town farm. There was a selectman who 
grumbled occasionally that Martha Giles and her son 
‘“‘ thought they was keepin’ house for the President instead 
of town’s poor;” but as the farm was managed so that it 
paid, the grumbling was never seconded. 

’Liph’let Marey, the horse-doctor, who had just gone into 
winter quarters, as usual, at the poorhouse, was sitting on 
the wood-box beside the roaring stove, with his long legs 
carefully drawn up that he might not be accused of. bein 
‘under foot ” by Lizy Trask, who was a “ driver,” iiekoagh 
partially paralyzed, and was apt to think people “ shif'less ” 
who were sitting down while she was getting supper. The 
horse-doctor was mild and deprecating in manner, but firm 
of opinion. 

“I’m one that’s willin’ to go over shoe to get my p'ints 
of doctrine clear and strong,” he said, and his small bald 
head, which shook always, slightly, from a shock of palsy, 
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-now shook energetically. 


‘‘You’re as bad as Gran’marm Pritchard over on the branch 
road,” said the poor-mistress, as she thrust a very large 
apple pie into the oven to warm. “It was all her doin’s 
that the church was divided. She was all for p’ints of doc- 
trine, ’n’ then somebody went ’n’ told her that the minister 
said he wouldn’t have no Baptist supplyin’ in his pulpit. 
He never said no sucha thing ; it wouldn’t ’a’ done for a man 
that was preachin’ in a union church to Say it; ’n’, if he 
wa’n’t strong in doctrine, I will say for Mr. Tarleton that he 
had some common sense. But Gran’marm was a Baptist, 
’n’ that was enough for her. Land sakes! seems as if that 
Sunday that she turned her back in meetin’ wa’n’t no 
more’n yesterday, ’n’ ’twas more’n ten years ago. J’siah 
had fetched her to meetin’ ’n’ drove off home, ’n’ comin’ 
up the steps old Mis’ Rankin told her what folks said Mr. 
Tarleton had said about a Baptist supply. She said she 
wouldn’t never go into that meetin’-house again whilst he 
was in the pulpit; but ’twas kind of late, ’n’ there wa’n’t no- 
body to carry her home, ’n’ ’twas terrible slippery goin’, so 
she darsn’t walk. She set in the entry till she was most 
froze, ’n’ then she stepped inside ’n’ stood with her face to 
the wall, turnin’ her back on the minister. Folks thought 
she was crazy, ’n’’Lias Free tried to get her to set down in 
his pew, but there she stood till meetin’ was over, ’n’ she — 
never see Mr. Tarleton afterwards without turnin’ her back 
on him; ’n’ that was the beginnin’ of the fuss that divided 
the church, ’n’ neither side hain’t throve sence.” 

“There’s a sight of human nater in East Corinna, any-. 
way, but ’pears to me that Gran’marm Pritchard has got 
the most I ever did see,” remarked Lizy Trask. 

“’N’ there’s folks in this town that was good friends 
that hain’t spoke to each other sence, ’n’ there ain’t been 
no good sociable feelin’s,’’ added the poor-mistress. 

“Twas her that said Mis’ Tarleton had to heave out 
every other batch of bread she made, ’n’ that Pheebe Tarle- 
ton curled her hair on the poker when she give out that 
it curled natural,” said Lizy, lightening her labors with 
reminiscences as she laid the table. 

“She fit the whole family every way she could, ’n’ cal 
c’lated ’twas servin’ the Lord,” said Mrs. Giles. ‘“ But, 
after all, I don’t know but the worst thing of the whole was 
separatin’ Ambrose Winter ’n’ her niece Mary Olive. He'd 
been courtin’ Mary Olive for a-consid’able spell. I dont 
say as he courted her right up strong ’n’ spry, for it aint 
in a Winter, but he was calc’latin’ to get married that 
spring, ‘twas plain enough, for there was his new house 
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‘most done, ’n’ there it stands now, all unfinished, with the 
front door ‘n’ winders boarded up, ’n’ not a mite of paint 


ever nigh it, ’n’ a fence up to the chamber winders between . 


it ’n’ the Pritchards. If ever I see an unchristian sight, it’s 
thatfence. ’N’ poor Ambrose Winter gettin’ odder ’n’ odder, 
a-doin’ for himself, old-bach fashion, ever since old Mis’ Pea- 
vy went out West to her daughter. She said ’twas too lone- 
some where the next-door neighbors wouldn’t speak to you ; 
’n’ Ambrose hain’t never tried to get another housekeeper. 
’N’ Mary Olive is gettin’ to be an old maid; she must be 
thirty, if her cheeks are just as pink as ever. ’N’ she wa’n’t 
the kind that gets a beau here ’n’ a beau there, ’n’ one does 
jest about as well as another. ”Twas easy to see that 
‘twas Ambrose Winter or nobody for Mary Olive. I ain’t 
one to question the doin’s of Proverdunce, as a general 
thing, but jest why Gran’marm Pritchard should be allowed 
to rule ’n’ reign ’n’ go on sp’ilin’ folks’s lives till she’s 
more’n eighty is more’n I can see. Land sakes, Laviny! I 
didn’ know you was there. Why don’t you come up closeter 
to the fire ?” 

A tall, gaunt woman of fifty or more, with a dark, 
heavily lined face, came forward from a distant corner, 
slowly and somewhat uncertainly. Her shoulders were 
stooping and her face dull, in spite of a spark in the eyes, 
but she carried herself with a certain dignity, and was evi- 
dently a person of some importance in the house. 

“I’ve got a little mite of sewin’ to do, ’n’ I’m a-goin’ up- 
stairs to get it,” she answered. 

“Supper is all ready, but there! Laviny will have her 
own times ’n’ seasons,” said Mrs. Giles. ‘‘ She never does 
like to hear anything against Gran’marm Pritchard, ’n’ I 
wouldn’t ’a’ spoke so free if I’d ’a’ known she was within 
hearin’, You know when she ’n’ Rastus, that was Mary 
Olive’s father, was keepin’ comp’ny ’n’ the old folks put a 
stop to it, Gran’marm stood up for ’em. I calc’late ’twas 
the proputty that made her—’twas. before Orlando squan- 
dered it all—but I think Laviny has always remembered 
it of her. There’s another life spoiled by folks’s meddlin’ 
between them that’s keepin’ comp’ny !” 

“I’d a sight ruther be town’s poor, myself, than to have 
Gran’marm Pritchard for a mother-in-law !” said Lizy Trask, 
with emphasis. 

“Did you see what Laviny was a-sewin’ ?”’ she whispered 
to the poor-mistress, privately, after supper. ‘She was 
a-bastin’ a ruffle into the neck of her black cashmere dress. 
I don’t b’lieve nothin’ but what she’s a-goin’ visitin’ 
Thanksgivin’ ag’in !” 

“Good land, I hope not in this weather! 
been for as much as four or five years—not sence she had 
one of her spells to the dinner-table to Deacon Mudge’s. 
I expect folks would be kind of nervous about havin’ her, 
but I don’t b’lieve there’s anybody in Corinna but what 
would make her real welcome, no matter how much they 
might have to put themselves out. Poor Laviny!” 

“I don’ know as it’s any worse for old Parson Price’s 
granddaughter to be in the poorhouse than ’tis for other 
folks,” said Lizy Trask, with a slightly resentful sniff. 

“I don’ know whether it’s that that makes folks think so 
much of her, or her havin’ spells, or only jest because she 
is Laviny, ’n’ has got a kind of a way with her,” said the 
poor-mistress, reflectively. ‘jThere ain’t nobody but what 
would treat her as if she was Queen Victory, but | do hope 
she ain’t a-goin’ to take it into her head to go off to Thanks- 
givin’ in such dretful weather, for there’s one thing about 
Laviny : when she makes up her mind nobody can’t let nor 
hender her.” 

Thanksgiving morning dawned fair and bright; the 
heavy fall of snow was melting rapidly, and East Corinna 
roads were almost impassable. ’Liph’let Marey had to go 
more than over shoe to get the doctrine which was to his 
mind, and at ten o’clock the distracted poor-mistress was 
Standing in the seldom-used front door calling piteously 
to Lavinia Price to “let Ephrum harness up ’n’ take her 
if she must go a-visitin’ to-day.” Lizy Trask, whose sus- 
Picions had kept her on the alert all the morning, had 
heard the front door close softly. 

“It'll beat her all out, ’n’ like as not bring on one of her 
spells, ’n’ folks ’ll say I hadn’t ought to ’a’ let her go; but 
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for company.” 


peering eagerly out at the corner of the window. 
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she’d have her way if the heavens fell!’ The poor- 
mistress closed the door with a little impatient bang. 
‘But there, poor cretur! if she don’t get her death I z 
hope she’ll have a good time,” she added, in a softened 
tone. ‘“I’d give something to know where she’s a-goin’. 
I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas to Squire Blodgett’s, for she’s 
one that thinks consid’able of her victuals.” 

But Lavinia did not take the hill road which led to 
Squire Blodgett’s; she kept on, through drifts and pools 
and puddles, into the almost untrodden branch road. Mary 
Olive Pritchard, who had gone to the parlor cupboard to 
get some “ pain killer” for her sister-in-law, who had burned 
her arm, called out that, if she ever did, there was Laviny 
Price going somewhere to Thanksgiving ! | | 

‘Most likely she’s goin’ to Cap’n Merriam’s, out to the 
corner,” said Mary Olive’s sister-in-law, Adeline. “ I kind 
of hope she ain't comin’ here, seein’ we “hain’t cooked up 
It was on account of Adeline’s husband’s 
death that they were keeping a quiet Thanksgiving. 

In spite of her burn, Adeline went into the cold parlor 
to look out of the front window; the high fence between 
their house and the adjoining one obstructed the view of 
the road from other points; and Gran’marm followed. 

‘‘ Land sakes! what has become of her ?” said Adeline, 
“ Tf 
she hain’t gone to Ambrose Winter’s !” 

‘Well, them spells must have flew to her head, as folks 
say, if she’s took to keepin’ such comp’ny as that !” said 
Gran’marm in her high-keyed, cackling voice. | 

‘‘ Well, I guess Ambrose ’Il have to fly ’round to get a 
Thanksgiving dinner for comp’ny,” said Adeline, with a 
grim chuckle. ‘There wa’n’t a mite of smoke comin’ out 
of his chimney a few minutes ago.” 

Mary Olive was ina state of suppressed excitement. 
She tried to get an opportunity to take a furtive peep 
through a chink in the fence; many a peep had Mary 
Olive taken through that chink, in the friendly dusk, or 
when Gran’marm’'s little lynx eyes were closed in slumber ; 
but to-day Gran’marm kept watch. She was in the habit 
of taking a morning nap in her chair, but she knit with 
furious energy to keep herself awake, and recalled ances- 
tors of Lavinia Price’s who had been “ underwitted.” 

The board which afforded Mary Olive that comforting 
chink was loose. If Gran’marm had discovered the fact 
it would have been speedily tightened, but Mary Olive had 
trained a vine in that direction, and it still afforded some 
concealment. 

There came a tearing and ripping sound from that 
board, and Mary Olive’s heart stood still. 

Lavinia Price’s sallow face, framed in a white worsted 
*‘ cloud,”’ became visible in the aperture. 

Mary Olive cast an anxious glance in the direction of 
the arm-chair, but, although Gran’marm’s eyes were still 
keen, her ears were somewhat dull. 

It seemed to Mary Olive little short of tragic when 
Lavinia Price emerged boldly into the yard, with Ambrose 
Winter’s tea-l:ettle in her hand. She hastened to open the 
kitchen door, lest Gran’marm should see and forbid the 
entrance of the tea-kettle. 

“Good land! If there is a harryin’ sight, it’s an old 
bach’s housekeepin’,” exclaimed Lavinia, as she stamped 
the snow from her feet. ‘“ That poor cretur had let his fire 
go out while he was attendin’ to something or other in the 
barn, ’n’, as near as I can find out, he was calc’latin’ to eat 
cold corned beef ’n’ cabbage Thanksgivin’ Day! Says I: 
‘Ambrose Winter, for a professor you have got cur’us 
ideas about keepin’ holy time.’ Come to find out, he Zad 
got a pair of chickens ready, but he said it didn’t seem 
hardly worth while to cook ’em just for himself. Says 
I: ‘ Well, you’ve got comp’ny now, for I’ve come to stop 
to dinner.’ He begun to skirmish ’round, but, land! f 
should ’a’ flew all to pieces watchin’ him. I wanted some 
boilin’ water the fust thing, for, I declare, the breakfast 
dishes wa’n’t half washed up. Says I: ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
wait for that fire to come up. I'll go right over to Gran’- 
marm Pritchard’s with the tea-kettle.’ He stood a-starin’ 


at me as if he was possessed, but off I come.” 
Lavinia thrust her feet comfortably into the oven as she 
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discoursed. Mary Olive set Ambrose’s tea-kettle, which 


was evidently a most wonderful and fascinating object in 


her eyes, on the hottest part of the stove. 

“I don’ know what Gran’marm will say,” said Adeline, 
as the old woman, to whose ears the strange voice had at 
length penetrated, came hurrying out. 

“I should hope there wa’n’t nobody here but what had 
Christianity enough to boil their neighbor’s tea-kettle,” 
said Lavinia, crisply. 

“Laviny Price, I never did think that you, that was 
most a daughter to me, would bring Ambrose Winter’s 
tea-kettle to bile on my stove!” said Gran’marm, with a 
pathetic break in her thin old voice. ‘“’N’ how you got in 
when we hain’t got a mite of a path shoveled—”’ 

“The kettle won’t p’isen you, Gran’marm, ’n’ I come 
through the fence. You didn’t expect me to go wallerin’ 
‘round in such goin’ as this, did you? Now don’t go to 
gettin’ flustered, Gran’marm ; it’s real kind of unsafe for 
a woman as old as you be. I jest pulled off a loose board, 
’n’ you can have it nailed on again, though how folks that 
pertends to have the grace of God in their hearts can 
build a great r’arin’ fence like that between them ’n’ their 
neighbors—but, there! it ain’t my business, only it does 
seem kind of a pity to see three lone women in one house 
without enough to keep ’em busy, ’n’ a poor lone cretur 
like that in the next house a-tryin’ to do for himself with 
his fingers all thumbs.” 

“* It’s—it’s real hard,” faltered Mary Olive. She was a 
little, soft-looking thing, but her dimples and pink cheeks 
had survived thirty years of Gran’marm. 

“He wa’n’t nothin’ to you, Mary Olive, except that you 
was always expectin’ him to ask you to have him, ’n’ he 
never did !” said Gran’marm, who knew, as if by intuition, 
the weak points in every one’s armor. 

Adeline spoke for the extinguished Mary Olive. ‘“ Every- 
body knows he would have if he hadn’t been too back- 
a There never was a Winter that wa’n’t odd,” she 
said. 

“Odd or not, Ambrose Winter is goin’ to have one real 
good Thanksgivin’ dinner, if I hain’t forgot how to cook, 
’n’ I guess I hain’t,” said, Lavinia. oe 

She went off with the steaming tea-kettle, making only 
a few efforts to placate Gran’marm, who snapped her knit- 
ting-needles till the sparks flew, and transfixed her with 
her angry little eyes. 

“‘T guess I done jest as well, after all, with the daughter- 
in-law that the Lord picked out for me,” was all the 
response which she made to Lavinia’s efforts. 

Mary Olive kept her eyes fastened to the pane to hide 
the tears in them, as they followed Ambrose’s Thanksgiving 
guest. 

Lavinia was old, epileptic, a pauper, but she was going 
to cook Ambrose’s Thanksgiving dinner, and Mary Olive 
envied her with all her heart. Was this exciting, delight- 
ful event over, and nothing more to come of it? Mary 
Olive’s heart sank low as the board slipped into place 
behind Lavinia,and Adeline called to her to baste the turkey 
which was browning in the oven for their lonesome dinner. 

It was about three-quarters of an hour after this that a 
succession of piercing screams proceeded from Ambrose 
Winter’s house. They were so loud that they reached even 
Gran’marm’s ears, and brought her, trembling, to her 
feet. 

“It’s Laviny’s voice! She must be havin’ one of them 
spells! They say she always hollers. I expect you’ll have 
to go, Gran’marm—my arm is so bad,” said Adeline. 

“ Me—go to Ambrose Winter’s house?’ demanded 
Gran’marm, distractedly. 

“Good land! mebbe it’s a case of life ’n’ death. A 
man like him won’t know nothin’ what to do for her, ’n’ 
you’re so good in sickness, Gran’marm,” said Adeline. 
Gran’marm was proud of her reputation for being good in 
sickness, and the cries were piteous, but still she hesitated. 
‘“‘T used to set by Laviny Price,” she said; ‘“‘ but seems as 
if my feet wouldn’t carry me over the threshold of that 
door. ’N’ she ain’t any business to be there, neither.” 

“ Well, then, Mary Olive ’ll have to go,” said Adeline. 

“Mary Olive ain’t a-goin’ a step into that house! I 
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don’ know what you’re a-thinkin’ of, Adeline!” ¢ried 
Gran’marm, fiercely. 

“‘T expect folks would talk considerable if-we should let . 
her die there without goin’ nigh her, bein’ the only near 
neighbors,” said Adeline, dryly. 

“Fetch my overshoes, Mary Olive! The Lord’s a-tryin’ 
me dretful severe this Thanksgivin’ day,” said Gran’marm, 
and her old cracked voice shook pathetically. 

“IT wish ’t we had got shoveled out,” she said. And 
then Mary Olive, standing in the doorway, witnessed the 
marvelous spectacle of Gran’marm pushing her way through 
the broken fence. 

Gran’marm scowled fiercely into Ambrose Winter’s face 
as he opened the door for her. | | 

“I don’ know but I’d better go for the doctor,” he said, 
anxiously. 

“You needn’t be any such a fool. Doctors ain’t any 
good for fits,” said Gran’marm, tartly. She had said to 
herself that, although she might be forced to go into Am- 
brose Winter’s house, she would not speak to Ambrose 
Winter ; but it seemed unavoidable that she should rebuke 
his foolishness. 

Lavinia was lying on a lounge in the sitting-room; her 
face was very red, her eyes were rolled up, and she 
seemed to be struggling for breath. Her screams had 
ceased, but she moaned and groaned incessantly. 

“Don’t take on so, Laviny! You hadn’t ought to 
’a’ come, but, there! 1’m a master hand for takin’ care of 
folks, ’n’ I’ll fetch you right out of it,” said Gran’marm. 
“ The first thing is to get your feet het up, for they’re dretful 
cold. You jest get a brick het as quick as you can,” she 
added, in a tone of stern command to Ambrose Winter, a 
tall, awkward man of nearly forty, who stood uneasily and 
aimlessly in the background. | 

Ambrose apparently had the best intentions possible, 
but he spilled hot water upon Lavinia while Gran’marm 
was trying to force a stimulant into her mouth, and when 
the brick was hot he appeared with it held dangerously in 
the tongs. 

.“*Good land! You poor, unfacalized cretur, don’t you 
know enough to wrap it up?” cried Gran’marm. “I de- 
clare, I’m all beat out! Go and call Mary Olive!” 

This desperate mandate, wrung from Gran’marm by ne- 
cessity, had an electrifying effect upon Ambrose Winter. 
He grew tallerand more erect, and carried himself with 
assurance as he hurried out to the broken fence. 

Mary Olive was still watching at the window, in spite of 
numerous calls from Adeline, when Ambrose came through 
the opening in the fence. 

“Mary Olive!” he called, and the name was as glib 
upon his tongue as if he had spoken to her every day in- 
stead of not once for ten years—“ Mary Olive, your 
grandmother wants you to come over.” | 

‘“‘ Well, Gran’marm must ’a’ been put to it when she sent 
for you!” exclaimed Adeline. “I guess I’d better go for 
all my arm; it will look more fittin’.” 

“Oh, no, indeed ; you might take cold in your arm,” said 
Mary Olive, promptly. “I will be ready ina moment— 
Ambrose.” His name came trippingly from Mary Olive’s 
tongue, and she blushed rosy red. Ambrose was some- 
what red in the face also, and there was no word spoken 
as he helped her through the hole in the fence; but Mary 


Olive felt that an enchanted Thanksgiving Day had 


dawned in the branch road where she had known so 
many dreary and monotonous ones. It was shameful to 
feel so while poor Lavinia Price was suffering, and 
Mary Olive reproached herself, but no shadow dimmed 
the radiance of Ambrose’s face. 

Mary Olive “flew ’round” at her grandmother’s bid- 
ding, and Ambrose helped her with surprising deftness. 
Lavinia’s moans ceased after a while, and she sat up 
and looked around her like one returned from a far 
country. 

“If it hadn’t ’a’ been for you, Gran’marm—” she 
said, faintly. ‘ You was always so good in sickness !” 

“I’m real glad it happened, so’s’t I could help you, 
Laviny,” said Gran’marm, with feeling. 

“ You ain’t a-goin off to leave me now, be you?’ con- 
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tinued Lavinia, pleadingly, taking Gran’marm’s hand in 
hers. ‘Seems as if I couldn’t bear to have you. I was 
gettin’ up a real good dinner, ’n’ I guess it ain’t sp’iled, if 
you'll only stop.” 

“Me stop to Ambrose Winter’s to Thanksgivin 
cried Gran’marm, irately. 

“Why, you’d be stoppin’ with me! He didn’t do 
nothin’ about the dinner. ’N’, anyhow, Gran’marm, 
Thanksgivin’ Day! peace and good will to men!” (Per- 
haps it was no more than might have been expected from 
Lavinia’s state of health that she should get things a little 
mixed.) Gran’marm whimpered a little, like a child; she 
was old, and the unwonted excitement and exertion had 
shaken her. | 

“You're a-talkin’ as if I was to blame for settin’ my face 
against ungodliness, Laviny Price!” she said, shrilly, in 
her shaking old voice. es 

“No, I ain’t, Gran’marm ; but when a man is a professor, 
like Ambrose Winter, ’n’ leadin’ a blameless life—”’ 
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“*Tain’t leadin’ a blameless life to be makin’ cranberry. 


sauce ‘long of Mary Olive!” said Gran’marm, almost tear- 
fully. 

“You’d ruther see her an old maid, ’n’ like as not com- 
in’ to the poorhouse, like me!” said Lavinia, forcibly. 

Gran’marm broke down entirely. ) 

“]’m a poor, mis’able old woman, ’n’ everybody ’s a-gain- 
sayin’ me!” she said. 

Lavinia patted the wrinkled old hand consolingly. 

“You’re showin’ yourself a real Christian,” she said. 

-“T ain’t a-goin’ to eat Ambrose Winter’s victuals if I do 
stop,” said Gran’marm. 

“T’ll go over and get our turkey and plum pudding!” 
‘ called Mary Olive, joyfully, from the kitchen. Through 
the delights of getting the Thanksgiving dinner with 
Ambrose, Mary Olive had kept a sharp ear for the conver- 
sation in the other room. 

The turkey and plum pudding were brought, and Ade- 
line came over, with her arm done up in many wrappings 
and wonder in her face. Ambrose, with a face from which 
the color had not faded, presided at the table with as much 
ease as could be expected, and Gran’marm ate even the 
cranberry sauce which he and Mary Olive had made to- 
gether. But she made up for this placability by the cut- 
ting severity of her remarks. 

‘“‘Mr. Tarleton wa’n’t speritual, ’n’ I ain’t never goin’ to 
say he was, Thanksgivin’ nor no time,” she broke out, 
suddenly, scowling at Ambrose. ‘’N’ she was shif’less. 
"N’ Phoebe did curl her hair with the poker, for Lizy 
Blanchard peeked through the window ’n’ see her doin’ 
it!” 

‘Just as you say, Mis’ Pritchard,” answered Ambrose, 
cheerfully. 


Gran’marm caught the smile of approval which Mary 


— bestowed upon him, and turned her attention towards 
er. | 

“‘T was married when I was sixteen,” she said, shrilly. 
“I expect when a girl is risin’ thirty she can’t help bein’ 
ppg at the chance of gettin’ a beau, let him be what he 
will!” 

Ambrose and Mary Olive cleared away the table to- 
gether, and he took occasion to tell her, in the privacy of 


the pantry, that he thought the house could be finished 


“in ship shape” in a very short time, with favorable 
weather, 

Mary Olive blushed and dropped her eyes. 
looked up again. 
that was as far as he would ever go. 


But she 


‘I don’t know as you could ever put up with Gran’marm, | 


_ Ambrose!” she said. “It takes folks that are used to it.” 
But Ambrose did not flinch. 
“I thought we could take the fence down and kind of 
make one family,” he said. 


Lavinia Price took to her bed at the poorhouse the next 
day, as a result of her Thanksgiving visit. She refused 
‘to have a doctor, but she thought she might like to have 
the minister sent for. | 


“ T’ve got something on my mind, Mis’ Giles,” she said ; 
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Ambrose was so backward, perhaps 


“‘mebbe ’twould kind of ease me to tell you. / mever had 
one of them spells yesterday, not a mite of a one!” 

“Land sakes! if you hain’t got nothin’ worse to repent 
of than bringin’ Gran’marm Pritchard to a better mind, I’d 
rest easy if I was you !” said Mrs. Giles, heartily. “”Twa’n’t 
never done before, by fair means or foul. I could die com- 
fortable if I hadn’t no more on my mind.” 


“ But I ain’t a-goin’ to die,” said Lavinia. “ I’m invited 


to spend next Thanksgivin’ with Js’ Ambrose Winter ; 


and I’m a-goin’ to.” 


Nocturne 
By Emily B. Ellis 


Sleep sweet! Although thy sun hath set, 
And dim thy dawn may be, 

A light, that knows not morn or night 
For aye, enfoldeth thee. 

His circling course outlieth far 
The path of star or sun, 

And night with thee may chance to be, 

~ With Him, but dawn begun. 

Take courage, then, to trust His sight 

Who through thy dark discerneth light, 

And sweetly on thy pillow close 
Thine eyes to every ill, 

Assured, where God’s heart keepeth watch, 
Thy heart may well be still. 


The Van Bibber Point of View 


One of the pleasant thoughts which Thanksgiving Day 
suggests is that the standard of joy is relative, not fixed. 
That which is regarded as a very commonplace and stupid 
thing by some people is the occasion of delight to others. 
Yet the weariness and commonplaceness of life undeniably 
vanish when one learns to realize how many people there 
are in the world who get great joy out of the simplest 
pleasures. If you do not believe this, read aloud, after 
your Thanksgiving dinner—provided you are lucky enough 
to have some one to whom you can read aloud—Richard 
Harding Davis’s story of “Van Bibber and the Swan 
Boats.” Or, if that is not at your command, the following 
paragraph, which is taken from the New York “ Evening 


Sun,” will illustrate the point: 


“The use the boys make of the fountain in City Hall 
Park during a rain-storm is one of the things that it is 
worth while to stand out and get drenched just for the 
fun of seeing. For during all the summer weather there 
is a constant warfare waged about the fountain between 
the boys and the sparrow policemen. These boys have 
right ideas about things; they are convinced that the 
fountain is a jolly place to take a bath in. They believe 
it so heartily that they could convince the policemen of it, 
they are sure, if the policemen would only give them a 
chance. But the policemen are paid magnificent salaries 
by the city to prevent people from trying to convict them 
of certain heresies, and so the boys don’t get the chance 
to bathe. Until a pelting shower comes on. Then the 
boys troop into the square in flocks, like sparrows, and 
they watch with sharp eyes until they see the last graycoat 
get under shelter. And then over they go into the basin, 
clothes and all, until not a boy more can getin. And 
there they splash and paddle and yell in wet delight, with 
water all over them and pouring down in sheets on their 
bare heads, while the big bowl slops over with the beating 
of their arms and legs, and the boys’ souls slop over, too, 
in sheer delight in forbidden joys. Then, when the rain 


begins to slacken, and the first sight comes of a gray- 
coated figure in the distance, some one boy gives a warning 
whoop, and in a minute every blessed boy of ’em is out 
and off, each one an animated fountain trickling along 
the pavement as he scampers.” — 
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The Home 
The True Measuring Chain 


The Home Festival of the year has come again, and the 
most thoughtless rest their hands for a moment on this 
milestone and look backward. Rapidly the panorama 
changes as memory’s eye looks backward through the 
year. Shadows stand out in sharp-contrast with sunshine ; 
tears of joy and of sorrow are strangely mingled for the 
moment; but in taking the record of the year, not the past 
but the present completes the record. Out of this experi- 
ence of joy and sorrow, has a higher conception of life 
come to us? Does there come to us a feeling of thanks- 
giving because we feel that we approach nearer the 
Creator’s ideal during the past twelve months? Can we 
say, “ By the grace of God I am what I am,” and can we 
say it though the change in ourselves may seem to the 
outer world a stepping backward rather than forward? 
Probably Paul’s intimate friends in the time when he 
persecuted the Church did not feel that the grace for 
which he thanked God when a larger spiritual conception 
came to him was a gift for which to be thankful, but rather 
that in possessing that grace he had gone backward. 

It is this necessity for the inner consciousness of 
God’s approval, this consciousness of God’s purpose in 
our development, that makes mere moral effort or aspira- 
tion of so slight a value in the true development of the 
human soul. If sorrow has come to us, and we accept it, 
not because it is inevitable, but because it is an element of 
life’s discipline, then we have learned a lesson ; if joy has 
come, and that, too, is accepted as an element in our 
development, another lesson has been learned ; and if, as 
will come to some, there is a knowledge of a victory gained 
over evil, of triumph over sin, then surely from these a 
mighty anthem of thanksgiving will rise upward. For life, 
if true, is victory. The strength of sin is law, but the 
strength of God is triumph over that law. When a man 
has so conquered himself that the law ceases to operate 
against him, he is a freeman; he is a part of that strength 
that overcometh evil with good, the triumph of divine 
strength over human weakness. 


A Morning Call 


By Mary Willis 


The street was narrow and dirty, but the clear, crisp air 
and sunshine reduced the discomfort to a minimum in even 
that undesirable quarter of the city. The doorway to this 
house opened between a very cheap grocery-store on the 
one side and a lager-beer saloon on the other. Outwardly, 
attractiveness was in favor of the lager-beer saloon, for the 
windows were washed clean, the gilt lettering on the sign 
was bright, and a glimpse of the interior suggested clean- 
liness. The grocery-store was the reverse. ‘The windows 
were so dirty that one saw but dimly the fly-specked 
canned goods exhibited. We walked through the narrow 
hall and up the zinc-covered stairs, past the dark hole in 
the walls in which was the one faucet from which four 
families drew their water supply, and the sink that 
answered for the drainage from the kitchens of four 
families. Up, up, up, we went, until we stopped at 
the fifth floor back, and there we knocked. A 
bright, cheerful voice said, ‘‘Come in,” but it was im- 
possible to enter until the door was unlocked and the 
bolt shoved back from the inside. The floor of the 
room was bare but clean; a cooking-stove on which was a 
small tin saucepan stood on one side of the room; opposite 
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it a bureau covered with a white towel with crocheted ends, 
and a lounge of which all the springs were broken, which 
doubtless answered as a bed at night; a refrigerator, 
which also answered for a stand ; and close under the win- 
dow a long table covered with hundreds of pieces of yel- 
low-tinted material, while dozens of rosebuds partly fin- 
ished hung by their wire stems over a line across the win- 
dow. One chair without a back, one rocker with a wooden 
seat, and a chair with a broken seat and back, completed 
the furniture of the room. All was clean, and in spite of 
its poverty there was a refinement about the room that 
made you forget its barrenness. Now for the mistress of 
this home near the skies. Every line of her face told a story 
of patient endurance ; two calm, beautiful brown eyes smiled 
their welcome. We sat down with our hostess and asked 
her to go on with her work. ‘To us it was a novelty; to 
her, the story of years. : 

“Oh yes, [ almost feel as if I could make them in my 
sleep ; and isn’t it delightful that I love flowers! You 


_ know I never get tired making them, and yet I have been 


making them twenty-two years. A long time, you think? 
Oh yes, I have seen great changes in the trade since when 
I began, and wages are very different from what they were 
a few years ago; but, you see, if people must have their 
flowers cheaper they must be made cheaper. I am one of 
the old hands, and the boss gives me the best-paying 
work. Indeed, I don’t feel as if I had any cause to grum- 
ble. What makes the change in the trade? Well, I sup- 
pose it is because of the young Jewish girls that come here 
and learn the trade, and, poor things! they have so little 
that they are glad to work at any price. It must be very 
hard to come to a strange country, and not know the lan-* 
guage, and have to work for solittle. Ohyes, they make it 
harder for us, but you see that isn’t what they come here 
for,” and a bright, pleasant smile was a reproach to the 
rebellion in our hearts that anything should interfere with 
the wages of our countrywomen. ‘Oh yes, I have heard 
that the manufacturers send flowers out on Long Island 
and over to the farmers’ wives in Jersey, and how nice it 
must be for those women to have such lovely work in the 
winter when there are no flowers outside! Poor things! I 
don’t suppose farmers’ wives have much money. Ohyes, I 
suppose it does reduce wages—more hands, you know, 
make light work—but then the farmers’ wives must have 
money as well as the rest of us, and what’s the use of 
fretting ? | 

“‘T hear a great deal of talk about keeping wages up, but 


I think the best way to keep wages up is to do the best 


kind of work, and not work for no boss under pay. I'd 
go hungry before I would take work for less money. That 
is the thing that makes wages go down. It is because 
women don’t stand together, and one woman is willing to 
take work at less price, and then she makes it bad for all 
the rest of us. Of course, I know that artificial flowers 
are sold very much cheaper than they used to be, but 
folks forces the boss to sell his flowers cheap, and then 
we have to work cheap; he is not to blame. Now, what | 
would I do if I hadn’t learned how to make artificial 
flowers? Why, I would have had awful work; I would 
have had to make boys’ waists or coats, and now I have 
these flowers, beautiful things!” and here the long, thin 
fingers went out to the bunch of rosebuds hanging on the 
line. ‘‘Why, I never get tired making them, and each 
one of them is a beauty. Why, every one of these rose- 
buds has nine pieces of cloth in it. Why, of course I will 
show you how.” 

And, taking up a bunch of pieces of tinted cloth, 
our hostess separated them deftly, passed an iron over 
a cushion until the edges turned over; the bunches were 
caught so dexterously in a pair of pincers and curled 
up that the eye could not follow the movement; you 
simply saw that the flat pieces were laid back on the table 
with the curling leaves that are so beautiful in the natural 
flower. The only thing that was homely or commonplace 
was a tomato-can filled with the paste used in holding the 
petals together. Quickly a wire stem was caught up, and 
one after another of these petals was adjusted on the stem 
and held in place by the paste, just as quickly as the 
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fingers could work—and the finished rosebud hung over 
the rope in the November sunshine. | 

_ “Qh yes,” she continued, without stopping her work, “I 
get fifty-five cents a gross for these; the boss talked of 
asking me to work for less, but I told him no, that I knew 
that was a fair price, fair to him and fair to me, as prices 
went nowadays, and if I work all day, that is, if I work 
from about eight o’clock in the morning until nine at night, 
I can easily make $1.19. You see that is not bad. It 
goes a long way. I am able to keep my children together 
and send them to school—oh, I couldn’t bear to be sepa- 
rated from my children, or let my home be broken up. I 
could not bear to have folks know I was not able to keep 
_ a home over us; and in a little while they will be able to 
work. I have my health, and I love my work, and, you 
see, we see a good bit of sky from this room up here, and 
this is one of the quietest houses about here—we don’t 
have no trouble in this house; and the- children are well, 
- and there’s nothing to worry about, please God! Iam so 
glad you came ; it will make the day seem shorter. Oh yes, 
I often make roses of more pieces than these; some have 
seventy-two pieces in every rose ; but I am getting too old 
now, and it bothers me to do such difficult work, and the 
boss is so good, he knows it, and so he lets me have this, 
and I can do this without thinking—it don’t tire me at all. 
Good-by.” And a smile that was a benediction was the 
last we saw of the artificial-flower maker, who seemed to 
feel that the right of every one was to earn a living, and 
that her rights were not paramount, and who made every 
day one of thanksgiving. 


The Home End of the Temperance 
Question 


The Over-Neat Mother 
By Eleanor Kirk 


Some ladies were holding an animated meeting not long 
ago in a small lecture-room. The subject which brought 
them together was temperance, and the members of this 
society were among the most intelligent and cultured 
women of the place. - While the discussion was going on, a 
young man was quietly making some repairs about the 
room. One of the audience occupying a back seat noticed 
that he sometimes paused from his work and seemed for a 
moment to give earnest heed to what the speaker was say- 
ing, and that, although in a workingman’s overalls and 
blouse, he had a keenly intelligent face and an earnest, 
appreciative manner. After a while the president of the 
club, who was with difficulty endeavoring to tabulate some 
necessary stati tics, remarked, impulsively: ‘“‘ Perhaps this 
young man can tell us what we want to know.” 

The young man, thus appealed to, threw on his coat 
and came forward. 

“T shall be pleased, ladies,” he said, “to help you if I 
can, though I very much doubt my ability to do so.” 

“We wish to know, sir, how many liquor saloons there 


are in this ward. Can you furnish this information ?” the 


president inquired. 

‘“No, madam, I could not even approximate to it,” was 
the straightforward answer; “but I will gladly find out 
and let you know.” 

There was a little buzz of appreciation in the audience as 
the president signified her willingness to accept this ser- 
vice, and the young man turned slowly and with apparent 
reluctance to resume his work. The secretary, a bright, 
observing young woman, noticing this, suggested to the 
presiding officer that perhaps the young man had some- 
thing he would like to say. 

“I thank you very much,” was the immediate response, 
“for I really have. I have had work to do here during 
your last three sessions, and have been much interested 
and pleased by many things I have heard. But, ladies, 
pardon me, I beg of you; the feeling is constantly present 
that, while your work here has a certain merit, it is mostly 
valueless because you have commenced at the wrong end. 
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The temperance pledge is a splendid safeguard for the fel- 
lows who can summon sufficient strength of character to 
keep it. But toa young man without a home, or with a home 
in name only, who wants and must have friends, society, 
and amusement, pledge-keeping is sometimes an utter im- 
possibility.” 

“‘ But if a young man has any sense of right, any honor,” 
the president interrupted, severely. 

“He may have a great deal of honor, honor that noth- 
ing could tarnish, given the right conditions, but his en- 
vironment is too much for him. He is expected to live in 
a prison, and he cannot do it.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and one of the ladies took 
advantage of it to ask, “ Will you kindly tell what you con- 
sider the right end of this matter?” 

‘‘The home end,” was the instant response, and the 
words were electrical. There was not a woman, young or 
old, who did not respond to this quick, close touch of truth 
with every throb of her heart and every nerve of her body. 

“You see before you, ladies,” the speaker went on, “a 
man twenty-five years old, who was practically homeless 
and motherless. I do not say that my mother did not 
love me, but I do say that no human interest was ever 
allowed to interfere with the cleanliness and order of the 
house. ‘This was her first and last consideration. I had 
a love and, I believe, a talent for mechanics, and if I could 


-have had the tools I needed and a place that I could 


have called my own, with full liberty to whittle, plane, and 
carve, I should not at eighteen have spent all my evenings 
outside with doubtful companions. As long as there was 
no dust on my bureau, no finger-marks on the door, no lit- 
ter on the carpet, it made small difference to my mother 
where I was. The back yard even was too sacred a place 
to be desecrated with shavings, and though I would have 
been satisfied with the cellar for a workshop, that was 
denied me. From morning till night I never heard any- 
thing but exhortations not to spill, not to soil, not to 
make a litter, and to wipe my feet and put things where I 
found them. Well, I got into bad company, went to liquor 
saloons, and drank with the rest. I never went home 
intoxicated, because I knew that the consequences of not 
being able to wipe my feet would be very disagreeable. It 
certainly never occurred to me that my mother would care 
about my condition, outside of the trouble and disorder I 
might cause and the disgrace of being seen by the neigh- 
bors. In this way precious years were wasted, worse than . 
wasted, and long before this I should have been utterly | 
irreclaimable if it had not been for a very lovely and a 
very sensible old lady who won my confidence and who 
offered me a true home. She found mea teacher, provided 
me with tools, and in exchange for this kindness I prom- 
ised to stop drinking and to spend my evenings in the 
house. I am now self-supporting, and it will not be long 
before I shall occupya better position than my present 
one. So, ladies, I know that if the mothers of our boys 
do not take practical hold of the right end of this matter 
of temperance, it might just as well be let alone entirely.” 
With these words the speaker turned and walked slowly 
down the aisle. His unexpected testimony made a very 
deep impression upon his hearers, and considerable differ- 
ence in the subsequent treatment of the subject. 

The over-neat and fussy mother is working against tem- 
perance and good order every day of her life. Every boy 


whose parents can afford it should have a pleasant, com- 


fortable room, with permission to make as much litter as 
his talent for mechanics, or drawing and painting, or what 
not, shall demand; and if the parents cannot provide this 
room, the mother should make no objection to shavings or 
anything else in the kitchen or sitting-room. A little tact, 
gentleness, and consideration will avail to make the aver- 
age boy pick up his tools and clear away his litter when 
his work is done. 

The mother who cares more for her tablecloths and her 
carpets than for the moral and intellectual growth of her 
children may be a radical opposer of strong drink, may 
attend meetings and belong to lodges, but she is a more 
powerful enemy to the cause of temperance than even the 
sellers of intoxicating beverages. 


984 : 
Ed’s Unexpected Harbor 


By Mary Allaire 


He was wandering along South Street, New York, look- 
ing at the big ships held fast by their hawsers to the dock. 
No one paid the slightest attention to him. Small, ragged 
colored boys were too common to attract attention in New 
York. The boy stood in a doorway, looking at a fat, com- 
fortable-looking German who was making, over a charcoal 
fire in the back end of a green cart, waffles which he cov- 
ered with white powdered sugar and sold at two for five cents. 
How good they looked! and the smell made Ed so hungry 
that he moved on without giving the blue-coated policeman 
a chance to tell him to do so. The noises of the street, 
the puffings of the engines used in loading the big ships, 
the hallooing of the workingmen, the tangle of horses, cars, 
and carts, so bewildered Ed that he felt very different from 
the familiar “ Ed” of the docks at Beaufort. There everybody 
knew him, and if they did not he soon made himself known. 
But here in New York he felt not only a stranger to others, 
but to himself; all his old careless, happy thoughts had left 
him. He was cold, and that was a new sensation; he was 
hungry, and that was a new sensation. If he were only in 
Beaufort, he would calmly walk on board the vessel that 
was most convenient and announce the fact. Some one 
would see that he got something to eat. Or he would 
have gone on board early enough to help the cook, and 
earned his dinner. But here,‘in big, bustling New York, 
Ed dare not attempt any of the old freedom of Beaufort. 
So he felt very forlorn and unhappy as he stopped again 
in a doorway near a stand on which Frankfort sausages 
were cooking and were soon hidden between the two 
halves of a roll. This was really more tantalizing than 
the waffles, and Ed hurried away. He watched in every 
direction for a man or woman with a valise that he could 
carry. He had long since given up the idea of holding 
horses, for, as he said, ‘‘De horses don’t have a minute 
any more ’an de men. Da all ac’ like da wuz afi’ all de 
time.” So Ed, partly catching the spirit of his new sur- 
roundings, and partly because he was cold, hurried along 
South Street till he came to the part where the ships 
seemed to be smaller, and the people not so hurried. He 
looked about more hopefully, and felt himself grow larger. 

‘J jist wish I could fine some boat what had no cook. 
I’d make some of dem pancakes, such as mam—” 
Well, he did not go any further in his thought, for the 
tears started down his cheeks, and the lump in his throat 
grew so large that he had to cough, and hurry down one 
of the long docks to reach the end, for what in the world 
would he do if any one saw him cry? Yes, there was no 
use denying it—Ed had to acknowledge to himself that he 
was crying. It was quite a new sensation, and he did not 
like it: in fact, he disapproved of it altogether. ‘ Why, 
mammy,” he thought. Then the tears just came the faster, 
and Ed gave up fighting. He sat down on the end of the 
dock, with his ragged shoes hanging over the water, and 
leaned against the pile. His eyes were too full of tears to 
notice the sun shining on the windows of the houses over: 
in Brooklyn, making them a glory of color; and he did 
not look at the Bridge hanging high in the air, the sunshine 
striking higher and higher on its towers, telling that night 
was coming fast. Ed only thought of Beaufort, that he 
had left in such scorn only a few days before on a vessel 
that he had left that morning, because he did not mean to 
wash decks when he got to New York. He expected to 
be a waiter in a big hotel. He had heard the captain say 
that he could wait on a table better than many men, and 
so, when he was told to wash the decks that morning, he 
had waited until the mate had gone below, and then he 
slipped ashore, and was lost in the crowd. Now what 
would he give for a sight of that vessel! How gladly he 
would do anything that would give him the right to step 
on its decks, with the feeling that it was home! Now he 
could not find it! The wind grew stronger and colder, 
and caught Ed in such a rude grasp that he shivered. He 
looked about. ‘The boats on the river seemed all to point 
their bows toward home ; the roar of the street at the head 
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of the dock was not so great, and the engine that was 
puffing so vigorously when Ed walked down the dock was 
now silent, and the men who had been working were gone, 
Yes, it was night that was folding about the great, busy 
city ; and on the end of the dock, all alone, a small, ragged 
colored boy sat cold and hungry, and shivering with fear 
because of the darkness that would soon hide him. ‘The 
long hours through which he would sit alone seemed to 
him like years. He could not bear it; he would hurry 
somewhere, where there were people. Why, he would 
rather stand and watch the waffle-man than stay here near 
the cold, black waters, and in the silence that made him 
feel worse than the hunger or cold. 

He got up and came from behind the half-dozen barrels 
that hid him from view. At this moment one of the puff- 
ing, fussing tug-boats, that always make you think of a 
scolding woman, slowed up, and turned her bow toward 
the street, and Ed heard the familiar cry: “ Here, boy, 
catch this line!” How gladly he did it! To have any ~ 
one speak to him made him happy at once. He caught 
the line so skillfully that the man who threw it looked 
more sharply at him as he muttered under his breath: “A 
mighty smart dock-rat, that.” 

There was something so friendly in the face of the man 
that after Ed had fastened the line he sat down on the 
stringpiece, hoping the man would speak again. Every- 
body on the little boat seemed very busy, as if they were . 
preparing to go home. Ed’s face fairly shone with the 
thought that came. He would slip on board the boat, and 
lie down on the deck across the door. Some heat from 
the great fire in the furnace must come through, and it 
would keep him warm. Two or three men in overcoats 
left the boat without looking at the small boy huddled 
down by the pile. At last the man who had spoken to 


. him first jumped on the dock io adjust the lines, and 


almost stepped on him. 

‘‘What are you doing here, coon? Run home.” It was 
such a disappointment after the beautiful plan Ed had 
arranged, that he looked helplessly at the man, but did 
not speak. The man looked at him again, and said 
kindly, ‘‘ Come on board, and get warm.” 

Ed did not wait for a second invitation ; he jumped 
from the dock to the boat, and darted into the open door 
of the engine-room, and sat down in the rays of heat and 
light that came through the open furnace door. 

How delightful it was! The world was a very different 
place from what‘it had been when he sat on the dock in 
the cold wind. 

The man came into the engine-room in a few minutes 
and lighted his pipe, without speaking to the boy. He 
picked up a bunch of cotton-waste and began wiping. off 
the cylinder. In a moment Ed was on his feet, and, 
reaching out a hand that suggested skill rather than 
strength, Ed said: 

‘Let me do it, boss. I can, beautiful.” 

The man gave up the waste and sat down in the greasy 
chair that stood by the door. 

The boy worked very quickly and skillfully, making the 
steel part of the engine look like silver. 

** Where do yer live?”’ asked the man at last. 

“ Nowhars,” was the answer, without any stopping of 
the busy fingers. 

“‘ Where are yer goin’ to stay to-night?” asked the man, 
who was the fireman, with a good deal of interest. 

“JT was goin’ to stay h’ar,” was the honest reply, but 
made with a good deal of timidity. 

‘What cheek !” was the fireman’s comment, but there 
was a merry twinkle in his eyes. Ed flushed under his 
copper-colored skin, and hastened to explain. | 

‘TI wuz goin’ to lay outside de do’.” 

The twinkle died out of the fireman’s eye, and he 
looked out of the window where the new moon hung low1n 
the sky, and the stars were beginning totwinkle. 

“Well, I wouldn’t wonder if you could stay inside, 
said the fireman, slowly, as he lighted a lantern and hung 
it from a hook in the ceiling. Ed gasped, but did not 
speak ; he rubbed the cylinder until it reflected the lan 
tern hanging above it. 
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“TI wonder if yer could watch things while I went up 
the dock to buy some grub?” Ed nodded. 

“TIT think I’ll lock this door, as there may be some 
prowlers ’round, and ye don’t look in good fightin’ trim.” 
The fireman laughed as he shut the door and locked it, 
leaving Ed to enjoy the delicious warmth. The boy never 
stopped working ; he rubbed the inside of the window, the 
woodwork, the brass railing that separated the engine- 
room from the fire-room, the greasy chair; and, having 
found an old broom, he swept the floor of the engine-room, 
the stairs going down to the fire-room, and when Joe, the 
fireman, got back he found Ed sweeping up the ashes in 
the fire-room. 7 

“ Well, yer ain’t lazy, be ye?” was his comment as he 
looked at the ragged boy, who was now so warm that he 
was glad when the cold air struck him from the open door. 

‘Come to the kitchen, coon,” said the fireman, adjust- 
ing his bundles, which were many and of a queer shape. 

Ed sprang up the stairs and hurried after Joe into a 
kitchen that was just big enough to hold a small stove and 
a table. Joe threw down his parcels, saying: ‘ Now we’ll 
get some grub ready.” 

Ed took hold of the first parcel and discovered two pink 
slices of ham. It was all he could do to keep from eating 
a piece of it at once. He took down a broiler and deftly 
put the slices in place ready for broiling. The quart of 
potatoes were washed and put on to boil, and, turning sud- 
denly to Joe, Ed asked: 

“Does yer like pancakes ?” 

“You bet,” was the short reply. 

“Has yer got flour and baking-powder ? 
eggs.” 

Joe pointed to a brown-paper bag on a shelf above the 
table and went outside. 

“That boy’s a hummer.” 


I see yer got 


Joe sat down on the rail of the boat and watched the 


shadow come and go on the little kitchen wall. At last 
the ragged cap appeared, and Ed asked for dishes to set 
the table. Joe went to the door and pointed to the small 
closet that hung on the wall. In a few minutes the ragged 
cap appeared again, and Ed announced that supper was 
ready. Oh, how good. everything smelled! The boy could 
hardly keep fromeating. Joe sat down, and Ed cooked the 
pancakes. They came to the table light, crisp, and 
brown. Joe ate without comment, and, standing up, he 
said, ‘‘ Go ahead, coon; I’ll go and smoke.” He made no 
comment when he came back and found everything eat- 


able had disappeared. A man can be a gentleman even . 


if his clothes are covered with coal dust and ashes. In 
a short time a small boy, who looked more like a bundle 
of clothes than a boy, was curled up asleep on the fire- 
room floor, while Joe, from the chair where he sat smoking, 
would mutter once in a while, “ Poor chap! mighty hard 
on a boy to be turned adrift. I wonder where he belongs!” 
Joe had not asked any questions. The next morning Ed 
was up and creeping toward the kitchen to get the fire 
ready for breakfast. Joe said “Good morning ” so heartily, 
Ed felt as if he belonged to somebody at once. 
up the dock after “ grub,” as he called it, and when he 
came back the little kitchen, or “ galley,” as sailors call it, 
was as clean and neat as a woman could make it. 

The boat steamed out to begin her work long before 
the roar of the great city began, but it had on board a 
small colored boy, whom the men called Ed, and who had 
won their respect and admiration by quiet manner and 
his skill in cooking. ‘Beat half the wimin, now,” said 
Captain George to the deck hand. : 

A week slipped by, and Ed was almost as happy as he 
had ever been at Beaufort. Thoughts of mammy came 
when the little lantern swung back and forth in the night 
over Ed as he lay on a bed made of the men’s old coats 
and a ragged comfortable one of them had brought from 
home. 

During this time Ed had heard many references to the 
“‘Gov’ner,” who he understood owned the boat, and would 
be aboard any day. A Governor was an awe-inspiring 
individual to Ed, and he made up his mind to drop down 
among the coal when the Governor came on board. 
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“A feller in sich cloes hain’t no biz’ness standing ’fore 
Governors, and I’ll git.” 

So, no matter what Ed was doing, when the boat was at 
the dock he always managed to watch for a coach with 
four horses—“ white ’id be best, ’cos you see ’em fartherst, 
and the coach ’ill have gold, I reckon, so I’ll see ’em in 
time,” were the thoughts that occupied a large part of 
Ed’s mind. -One day he was scouring the dish-pan— 
‘* Mammy wouldn’t have such truck in her house,” he had 
told Joe—when he saw a very pleasant-looking gentleman 
coming down the dock. He stopped working to look at 
him, for all the men working on the dock stopped, what- 
ever they were doing, and greeted him warmly as “ Cap- 
tain Billy.” Ed did not wonder that the men stopped and 
spoke to this man, there was such a winning look on his 
face, his smile was so kind. Ed still stood watching him 
when he heard Captain George call out, “ Why, here’s the 
Gov’ner.”’ 

Ed dropped the cloth and then almost dropped the 
pan he held, he was so astonished. At this moment 
‘Captain Billy” discovered Ed, and, springing lightly 
to the deck, he held out his hand to him, saying cor- 
dially, ‘Well, my boy, I’m glad to see you.” Ed took 
the hand and held it. This was the first time he had ever 
had a white gentleman offer his hand, and somehow he 
felt stronger, taller, than he had a moment before. He 
never knew how he began, but he found himself telling 
“Captain Billy” all about Beaufort and mammy. He had 
not told anybody about that awful time when he came 
home to the little house in the outskirts of the city, and 
found mammy so still and cold on the floor beside the 
great basket of clothes that they—Ed and mammy—car- 
ried to the big hotel on Main Street every Friday. It 
was easy to tell “ Captain Billy,” and when he got through 
it seemed natural to tell of all the hopes and plans that he 
had made about coming North, where the wages were .so 
large and the work so easy; and how different he found 
it. The waffle-man and the Frankfort-sausage man were not 
forgotten, nor the plan of sleeping on the boat’s deek to get 
the heat that came under the bottom of the door from 
the furnaces ; and Joe! When Ed began about Joe’s good- 
ness and kindness he trembled. But suddenly Ed thought 
that perhaps he was talking to the Governor, and he was 
struck dumb. 

‘¢ Whar—whar’s ye horses and coach ?” he gasped. 

Captain Billy looked puzzled. 

Ain't you the Governor?” he asked, tremblingly. How 
Captain Billy laughed! He understood at once; that was 
one of Captain Billy’s charms—he always understood. 

Late that afternoon Captain Billy came down the dock 
again with a large brown-paper parcel, all nicely tied up. 
When he got on board the boat, he called for Ed, wh 
appeared dusted all over with flour. | 

“I’m making biscuit, Governor,” announced Ed. 

“ Hurry up; I want you to go with me.” 

_In a few minutes Ed appeared, all carefully brushed. 
Captain Billy took Ed into the cabin, and when he came 
out he did not have the brown-paper parcel. Neither did 
Ed when he appeared, for the contents of the brown-paper 
parcel were on his back. Ed was dressed in a new suit 
from top to toe. : 

‘“‘Good-by !” said Joe, as soon as he saw him. Ed was 
bewildered. 

‘“‘Good-by ; you’re a lucky boy, and no mistake.” 

This puzzled Ed the more. But now Captain Billy ap- 
peared, and said, looking at his watch, “I guess we have 
Ed was going home 
with Captain Billy. 


That night, in a village in Connecticut, a very smiling 
old gentleman, followed by a very tidy, neat-looking col- 
ored boy, walked up the road from a railroad station 
toward a big white house. The lights were shining all 
over the house, as if a good many people were in it. The 
old gentleman walked to a door at the side of the house, 
but before they stepped on the stoop the door opened and 
a dear old lady looked out. 

“It’s I, mother, and I’ve brought a small boy to help 
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eat Thanksgiving dinner.” The old lady peered out into 
the darkness and saw Ed clinging to Captain Billy’s coat- 
tail. 

“Bless his heart! I’m just as glad to see him as can be. 
Come right in, dear.” 

There was a lump in Ed’s throat that would not let him 
speak, and the lights in the hall danced before his eyes. 
“‘ She called me dear, like mammy,” was his thought as he 
took the hand held out to him. , 

“TI suppose you have enough Thanksgiving dinner for 
him; he is not very big, you see.” 

“As much as he can eat, bless him!” was grandma’s 
reply, as she drew the boy to the fire in the sitting-room. 

Ed was so handy in the kitchen that night that Sarah’s 
frowns turned to smiles; all the time that Ed was wiping 
the dishes “ grandma” and another lady with gray hair, 
whom grandma called “ Mary,” were consulting together 
and with Sarah about “ Thanksgiving turkey,” “ plum pud- 
ding,” “‘ pumpkin pies,” until Ed tried to muster courage 
to ask what “ Thanksgiving”’ was. 

He found out the next day when dinner was ready ; but 
he told Sarah, when he got through eating, that he was 
glad it came only once a year, “else folks could never earn 
enough to pay for their dinners.” 

“1s that phat yees think Thanksgiving is? Shure, ye’re a 
hathen, and no mistake. Shure, it’s to give yer a chance to 
stop in this busy world and thank God for all the good that 
has come to you and to yours. Ye hathen, to think it’s 
only atin’!” and Sarah looked severely at Ed, who was 
looking through the uncurtained window at the stars shin- 
ing clear and cold in the November sky. 

There was something so quiet and dignified in that 
figure, which even Sarah’s gingham apron tied around his 
neck did not make ridiculous, that Sarah was still. If 
she could have heard the thoughts that went up she would 
have heard this: 

“T am very thankful for Joe, and the boat, and ‘ Captain 
Billy,’ and all here, and—and—oh, Sarah!” and :Ed 
turned toward her with open arms, “I wish mammy could 
have had one Thanksgiving !” 3 

Sarah caught him closer. “Bless yer, child, hers is all 
Thanksgiving now.” And “ Captain Billy,” who came in 
then, laid his hand on Ed’s head, as he said, “ Yes, all 


Thanksgiving.” 


Little Olive, the Heiress 


In Six Parts.—Part IT. 
By A. G. Plympton 


Olive was sitting at one side of the fireplace, and her 
guardian at the other. Dinner, which had been a silent 
and solemn meal, was just over, and the prospect of the 
evening would have been very appalling to any other child ; 
but Olive was acclimated, as one may say, to these ungen- 
ial climates, having always lived with solemn and silent 
persons. She thought her guardian a very agreeable man, 
having no one to compare him to in her mind but Dr. 
Pierson, her aunt’s physician, who was said to be the 
crossest being in Boston. 

Mr. Burbank was rather a large man, and he had pierc- 
ing dark eyes, which frightened some people very much. 
His voice was rather harsh, and he had a quick way of 
speaking, which made one feel that he was much pressed 
for time, and if he were to be answered at all, it must be 
at once. 

Olive, having stared at him silently for some moments, 
gave a little cough to attract attention, and said: 

“Mr. Burbank, do you ever have good times?” 

“Good times, child !” he repeated. ‘“ Bless my stars! 
Good times! What do you mean, Miss Olive ?” 

‘Oh, well, no matter. Perhaps youdon’t havethem. I 
thought very likely you didn’t. If you had said yes I should 
have asked you to tell me the way to have them, that’s all. 
Never mind. Sometime I shall find out for myself.” 

Olive said this with decision; but it was evident that 
Mr. Burbank was not listening, for he broke out: 
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“Dol have good times? No, child, I am too busy—far 
too busy—to think of such things. I don’t believe I know 
how to have them.” 

Olive had intended to ask for his assistance in the search, 
but upon hearing how valuable his time was, she at once 
gave up the idea, and said, generously : 

“ Well, as I am not busy at all, I think I should be the 
one to find out. When I have I shall tell you, and we will 


be very happy.” 


There was another long pause, in which Mr. Burbank, 
with a profoundly wise and thoughtful air, sat looking into 
the fire; and Olive, supposing he was pondering some 
deep subject, forbore to question him. At the end of half 
an hour he suddenly looked at her again, and said: 

“Do I have good times, eh? My dear child, I had 
almost forgotten that anybody ever cared for them. But 
never mind, Miss Olive. You shall go to boarding-school 
—* and you will quickly find the way to enjoy your- 
self.” 

** T don’t think I should care to go to school. I have never 
been, you know. I think, if you don’t mind, I would rather 
stay here.” 

“‘ Stay with an old gentleman like me? Nonsense, child, 
nonsense! What could you do here ?” 

“Why, I'll be the lady of the house,” answered Olive 
in her grave way, and speaking as one might of a button- 
hook or an umbrella. “It’s a good plan to have one, I 
think.” 

“* Miss Olive,” said Mr. Burbank, impressively, “I sup- 
pose you know you are an heiress. When you are eighteen, | 
and come into possession of your money, you will be exor- 
mously rich. Without overstepping the mark, I may safely 
say that you will have millions.” | 

“Will I?” said Olive. ‘ Well, I wish I could have five 
cents now. I want to try a’speriment. It’s about having 
a good time, you know.” 

Mr. Burbank put his hand in his pocket, but, not finding 
any change there, reflected that children have no need of 
money. 

“‘What I was going to say,” he resumed, “was that 
such vast wealth ought not to fall into the hands of an 
ignorant person, and, as your guardian—in short, my 
dear, you really must make up your mind to go to 
school.” | 

Olive thought of the rude children on Bascom Street and 
shuddered. She was a very docile little girl, and would not 
for a moment have thought of rebelling at any decision her 
guardian might come to. But she could not help hoping 
that her going to boarding-school would be postponed for 
a long while, and in the meantime that she could go on 
trying to find out the way to enjoy one’s self. 

So she dropped the subject and quietly watched Mr. 
Burbank as he spread out his newspaper and glanced over 
its contents. While doing so, his thoughts were really oc- 
cupied with the very subject upon which Olive was think- 
ing ; for he was assuring himself that at the beginning of 
the next term (which would be in a couple of weeks) the 
child should go toa certain boarding-school which had 


been recommended to him. The delay for which poor 


Olive hoped would have seemed very unwise to Mr. Bur- 
bank, for he realized that she would necessarily be much 
neglected in his home, where—he having no family—there 
was no one to take charge of her. To be sure, there was 
Hannah, his housekeeper, but she was too old to assume 
any new cares, so that he was very glad that in so short 
a time she would be safely at school. 

Olive, who had sat quiet for some moments, now, seeing 
her guardian fold up his paper, gave another little cough 
and said : | 

“Mr. Burbank, what shall I call you? You haven't 
told me that yet.” 

“Whatever you please, my dear,” he answered. “It 
makes no difference to me.” 

“ Oh, thank you. I think it will be some pet name, 
then, for I never had a chance to call any one by anything 
but their regular name. My great-aunt thought it was 2 
silly custom, and would not allow it. I think I will call 


you,” the child went on, with her head on one side and 
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looking critically at her guardian—“ yes, I think I will call 
you Dovey.” 

“Do, my dear, if you think it’s appropriate,” and he 
laughed. He imagined the consternation of Stevens, his 
old clerk at the office, if Miss Olive were to happen in 
some fine day and inquire for him by this name. There 
was a mirror on the wall opposite to him, and as he 
caught a glimpse of the burly head, sharp eyes, and 
‘square jaw reflected there, he laughed again. | 

“Tam glad you like it so much,” said Olive, with a 
pleased smile. “It’s very appropriate and affectionate. 
I like names that sound affectionate, don’t you ?” 

When bedtime came, Mr. Burbank rang for his house- 
keeper, whom he told to take Miss Olive to her room and 
see that she was made comfortable. 

If Mr. Burbank had tried, he could easily have remem- 
bered Hannah as a rosy-cheeked lass, years and years 
ago, when his mother had first taken her into her service. 
She had grown old in that house on Mount Vernon Street, 
and considered it an especial privilege to dwell therein, 
always speaking pityingly of the rest of the,world as “ them 
that’s outside.” 

Hannah differed from Matilda Hooker in many ways, 
Olive discovered, and particularly in her feeling for chil- 
dren, which was one of especial delight. | 

She was therefore very kind to Olive, and when, after 
helping her undress, she went downstairs to the servants, 
she declared that it was a shame for a child that was a born 
heiress to wear such clothes as her own niece, Ellen 
Barney, would be ashamed to be seen in. 


‘Two Manners 


The following incident told of Doré reveals a spirit of 
such perfect courtesy on his part, and such cool impudence 
and conceit on the part of the young girl connected with it, 
that the contrast must enforce the lessons taught by both 
artist and visitor. ; 

A young English girl who was interested in painting, and 
had taken a few lessons, was taken to Doré’s studio. Mr. 
_ Justin McCarthy tells what followed : 

, ‘M. Doré was working, I think, at the ‘Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife.’ The young lady did not like one of his 
touches, and bluntly told him so. Doré smiled blandly— 
what may you not expect from an English girl? He argued 
the point with her; she fancied that he did not quite 
understand what she meant—which I think is quite possi. 


ble. To my horror she suddenly exclaimed, ‘Look here, © 


this is what I mean !’—of course she spoke in French— 
and then she seized the brush from the painter’s hand and 
proceeded to touch up after her own fashion that bit of the 
figure on which she had her own views. Everybody was 
horrified—except herself and Doré. The painter took her 
movement with the most exquisite politeness and the great- 
est gravity. He studied the picture carefully with the 
new and unexpected touch given to it—looked at it from this 
point and that, as if it were really a possible revelation to 
him—and finally declared that the young lady was perfectly 
right and that he would adopt her practical suggestion. I 
wonder if he actually did adopt it? I should rather think 
not. But whether he did or not, he got us all well out of a 


trouble.” 


_ The newspaper reports of the celebration of the Czar’s silver 
wedding would indicate that he was the most popular of rulers. 
The family celebration was held quietly at Levadia, the father 
and mother of the Czarina, the King and Queen of Denmark, 
being present. Religious services were held in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Nice, and several other cities. As was to be 
expected, the presents were numerous and beautiful. 


“The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the most 
Powerful engines of civilization ever invented. Those who 
have once experienced the enjoyment of such works will not 
easily learn to abstain from reading, and will not willingly 

€scend to an inferior grade of intellectual privilege.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


* We Know’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


I know him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day.—2 Tim. i., 12. 


Do you observe the difference in the verb? I £nzow him 
whom I have trusted ; I am jersuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him. Paul uses 
this verb know very frequently. If to be sure in the 
realm of religion is dogmatism, Paul is the most dogmatic 
of writers. I know that the law is good; I know that the 
law is spiritual ; I know that in me—that is, in my flesh— 


there is no good thing; I know that the whole world 


groaneth and travaileth in pain until now; I know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God; I 
know that I am the temple of God; I know him whom I 
have trusted—these are some of his positive asseverations. 
They are never founded on traditional beliefs. He never 
says I know something because the Church, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, has proclaimed it. I do not say that we may not 


_ strengthen our faith by the faith of others. Wemay. Ido 


not say that the hereditary and continuous testimony of the 
Church is not a tonic of faith. It is. But Paul does not 
base any of his “I knows” on this as a foundation. Nor 
does he base them upon argument. I will not say that he 
never reaches a conclusion by a logical process and for- 


~ mulates it with an “I know;” but it is certainly very rare 


for him to do this. But he often breaks into an argument 
with a great “I know,” as in the eighth chapter of Romans, 
when intoj}his November picture of a world groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, there suddenly bursts 
through, as a bright sunlight through the storm-cloud, We 
know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God. No; Paul’s “I know” is not a logical conclu- 
sion—it is the strong asseveration of a personal spiritual 
experience. | 

There are some things in religion which we may KNOW. 
I want to talk of them this morning. They are not, per- 
haps, very many, but they are very fundamental. And 
I am going to speak to you this morning out of my own 
experience. If I give my words an autobiographical form, 
and if they have some aspect of egotism in them, you who 
are accustomed to hear me from Sabbath to Sabbath will 
pardon the unavoidable infelicity. 

I read the other day a story of a young girl living on the 
coast of England, who took her little boat one bright sum- 
mer afternoon and rowed out two miles from the coast to 
a buoy; and then, filled by the inspiration of the sunlight 
and the day, pushed on two miles further ; absorbed in her 
thoughts, she noticed nothing about her until, suddenly wak- 
ing from her day-dreams, she saw a great fog-bank creeping 
down from and veiling the shore. Then, in her terror, losing 
her presence of mind, she caught at her oars and pulled with 
such vehemence that she broke one of them and was left, the 
fog hiding the shore, and creeping down upon her, cold and 
pitiless. I have been onthatsea. I have known whatitis 
to have all the solid verities of religion hidden in the fog ; 
what it is to hold in doubt every article of faith save only 
two—faith in my own soul and faith in some unknown 
God. I ought to sympathize with those that are in the 
fog. I should be strangely, strangely inhuman if I did not. 
This Sabbath morning I want to try to retrace publicly 
the steps which I have trod again and again when the same 
cold fog has crept down and overwhelmed me, and I[ have 
wondered where I was and whether there was any truth. 
I want to tell you this morning, not the things I think, not 
even the things I am reasonably sure of, not even my 
earnest convictions—I want to tell you the things I KNow 
in religion. 

And, first of all, I know that Iam. A very simple state- 
ment, you say, and yet, after all, afundamental one. When 
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I have read Hume’s vaporings about the mind being a 
mere succession of phenomena, a phantasmagoria that 
passes across the stage, and ends when death rings down 
the curtain; when I have read Sir Henry Maudsley’s 
theories that man is only a mechanism, and this thing we 
call thought is only the spark of an electric machine, I 
am perplexed until I come back to look into myself and 
my own consciousness; then I know that I am. If I 
stand outside and look at you, I may question whether you 
may not be a machine. If I stand outside and look at 
myself, I may question whether I may not be a machine. 
But if I question my deepest consciousness, I know that I 
am. And that I am something different from the outside 
world ; something different from this desk, from this book, 
from this platform; something different from the body that 
I rule and control. I am something different from this 
hand, something different from this eye. When I have a 
toothache it is the tooth that aches, notI when my brain 
' is tired, it is the brain that is tired, not I; when disease 
enfeebles me, it is a disease of the body, not disease of 
myself. I know, in other words, not that I shall be im- 
mortal, but that am. Oh! I too have stood by the open 
grave and looked down into it, and I too have longed for 
the voice that never speaks, and for the vision of the 
angels, and seen no vision there. I have known what 
it is to stand and look into that vacancy and wonder what 
has become of the friend that has gone; and I have looked 
forward to the time when my body, too, should be laid in the 
grave, and have wondered what lies beyond and whether 
anything does. What I sha// be I know not, save as I take 
the testimony of Jesus Christ as of one who does know. 
But I know that I am more than my body, more than all 
that can be seen or heard or touched, more than this 
outer tenement which suffers decay; I know that I—the 
real, true I—am not touched by sickness, and I am per- 
suaded will not be slain by death. . 

And I know that I live in a world of moral law. I am 
not so sure that this material world is governed by physical 
laws, nor so sure that this body is governed by sani- 
tary laws, as that there are laws of right and wrong 
that rule my spirit. 
wrong is wrong. I know that right is not merely another 
way of spelling prudence, nor sin merely another way 
of spelling folly. I know, you know, we all know, that 
we are moral characters bound together by moral law; 
that this moral law is the foundation of the home, of 
the State, of government, of everything of value in human 
life. When I enter into philosophical disquisition as 
to the nature and origin of moral law, I reach conclu- 
sions that differ from the conclusions of some of my 
fellows, and I can recognize their right to differ. I can 
understand this man who thinks that the laws of right and 
wrong were evolved from the instincts of the animal crea- 
tion, though I do not agree with him. I can understand 
this other man who thinks that laws have their final valid- 
ity in statutes enacted by an Almighty God, though I do 
not agree with him. I can understand how my neighbor 
should disagree with me, who hold that right and wrong 
are final and ultimate factors—laws of my being as 
they are laws of God’s being. But these are philo- 
sophic disquisitions. Of these conclusions I am per- 
suaded. But I KNow that there i is a right and that there 
is a wrong. 

And I know that I have broken that moral law; that I 
have broken it in specific acts, and not conformed to it in 
the whole tenor and structure of my being. I know that 
remorse is a peculiar kind of sorrow; that the sense of 
guilt is a real, deep, true sense. Sometimes it is a poign- 
ant, bitter pang. Sometimes it is a great, dark shadow. 
Sometimes it is an evanescent regret. But come as it 
may, in what form it may, changed with changing lives 
and characters, it is a real, vital, actual experience. 
I have sinned. 
vine ideal, of my own ideal. Do we not all know that? 
Is there a man, a woman, a child in this house that does 
not know what it is to look back with regret upon the 
past, or look forward to the future with a great, strong 
aspiration to be something better, larger, nobler than he 
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has yet become? Is there one whose soul does not some- 
times echo that cry of Tennyson, 


O for a man to arise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be! 


I am not sure where sin came from. I used to think that 
it came through the fall of Adam. I am now inclined to 
think it comes in a process of evolution from a lower order 
of creation. I can understand how some think it entered 
the world through the Garden of Eden, and others think it 
enters the world through spiritual embryology. In this 
we may differ; but there can be no question of this one 
great thing—that we have sinned. You are not the hus- 
band you ought to be. You are not the wife you ought to 
be. You are not the man or the woman you ought to be. 
Your ideal has not yet realized itself in your character. It 
is not merely that you are raw and green and unfinished. It 
is not merely that the child needs some additional instruc- 
tion; that the web is not completed in the loom. There 
are in it threads of pride, passion, sensuality, evil imag- 
ination. The good that has been in you has been alloyed 
with evil; the evil in you has debased the good. 

And then I know—I kKNow that there are forces at 
work in this world—forces in myself, forces outside my- 
self—to help me to a better life. I know there is evil in 
this world that pulls me down ; but then I know that there 
are forces that are drawing me upwards. I remember to- 
day how, many years ago, I sat almost over that clock and 
listened while the great preacher stood in this pulpit, not 
merely stirring us for the moment now to laughter and now 
to tears with his incomparable eloquence, but putting into 
the heart of a young man the seeds that were to bear their 
fruit in after life, and stirring the soul of a young man with 
an inspiration and an aspiration that never have died out. 
I know that there was redemptive power in Henry Ward 
Beecher. I look back across the years and remember that 
father with whom I lived, alas! too little, for home was 
broken up, and even in my boyhood I knewno true home— 
that father whom I never heard utter a word that he ought 
to recall, that father whose judgment always seemed to me 
wise, and whose spirit seemed to me always just and tender 
and true, that father so catholic that all the world was his 
friend, so large-minded that in every error: he could see a 
truth and in every errant man a child that should come 
back to God again ; and I know there was inspiration in 
his influence. I look back and see the vanishing figure of | 
a mother whom I cannot recall save as a dim and distant 
memory, a mother whom I remember only as an invisible 
influence rising from the grave where the form had been 
laid to decay, and I know that she inspired and restrained 
me, and that I was a better boy because her influence was 
about me and around me and with me. I know what the 
influence of innocent childhood has been. I know what 
have been the gentle restraint and the noble inspiration of 
a Christian wife. I know what has been the value of a 
home to keep me pure and make me ever wish to be purer. 
Oh, is there no meaning in these words child and wife and 
father and mother and home and love? Do we not know 
that there are redemptive influences at work in the world? 
Wherever we may think they have come from, however we 
may define atonement and forgiveness, do not we know that 
love is in the world, and that love redeems? And if we 
will but consider a moment, do we not know that all these 
influences are, at the heart of them and in the spirit of 
them, one; that love, in father, mother, husband, wife, home, 
church, pastor, is all one great current of love; that they are 
not merely rivulets of life scattered here and there, but one 
great, magnificent river of love? Call it with Matthew 
Arnold a stream of tendency, if you will ; still it is there— 
the great power of love working in the hearts of men, and 
making them redeemers of others because redeeming love 


is in them. 


And I know—I Know that there are times when the 
voice that never is heard speaks, and the arms that never 
— enfold, and the eyes that never are seen look into 

y soul. I KNow—oh ! if I know anything, I know this. 


I know not who He is nor what He is—He always comes 
to me as a veiled figure; but if I know anything, I know 
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that there is a Power greater than preacher or father or 
mother or wife or child, who has stoed beside me and does 
stand beside me in life’s great battle. 7 

And one thing more I know. As one goes into a great 
cathedral and hears the music playing in the air and fill- 
ing the groined arches, and looks up and wonders 
whence it comes, and finally discerns afar off the 
organ-loft within which are the unseen organist and 
choir; or as one wakes in the morning, and, looking 
- out upon the morning dawn, wonders where the east 
is, looking first out of this window and then out of 
that, and finally discovers the sun just shutting itself 
behind the veil of clouds—so I look to see if there 
be not some embodiment of this miracle of redemption. 
Is there no central sun that holds in itself and yet gives 
perpetually forth this light that guides and inspires the 
world? I find it here in this New Testament. There 
are some things about this Christ which I conclude. 
I have longed to know whether this Christ of the 
New Testament was indeed the world’s Redeemer. I 
have looked—lI think I may safely say it—I have looked 
the difficulties in the way without hesitation. Not with- 
out foreboding, I have read what philosophy has to 
say against the miracles, but with the constantly increas- 
ing belief that a profounder philosophy shows the mir- 
acles to be rational. I have read what criticism has to 
say against the historical fidelity of the four Gospels. I 
think I understand measurably the mythical theory, the 
legendary theory, the naturalistic theory; and I have come 
_ with increasing conviction to believe that the four Gos- 
pels are historically true. But these are things of which I 
am persuaded. I can understand how a different mind 
may reach a different conclusion: the conclusion that no 
evidence can establish a miracle; the conclusion that 
the Gospels were not written in the first century, but in 
the third or fourth. I believe with the universal Church 
in Jesus as the Son of God, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,was crucified, dead, and buried ; the third day 
he rose from the dead, he ascended into heaven, and sit- 
teth at the right hand of God, from whence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead. But I believe these 
statements with some variations of conviction ; the resur- 
rection seems to me far more absolutely established than 
the miraculous birth; and I hold them all as the result of 
exploration, investigation, balancing of doubts and diffi- 
culties, and with respect for the mind that judges differ- 
ently. 

But there are two things that I do not hold in any such 
way; I kKNowthem. I know that this Christ presents to 
me, and I think I know that this Christ presents to every 
soul that will honestly study his life, the ideal of human 
character. .I know that nothing to be found in literature 
or in history or in my own imagination compares with this 
Inspiring ideal life recorded in these four Gospels. And 
I know that from that life, historically, has come that 
redemptive influence which is lifting the world step by step. 
In the first century the world was lost in paganism, in igno- 
rance, in sensuality. The keeper of the swine was like the 
swine, wallowing in filth and in the mire. Not by an in- 
Stantaneous word, but little by little, the devil has been 
driven out of the man that was possessed, and the evil one 
has gone, and he that was possessed is beginning to sit 
clothed and in his right mind. I trace the history of 
redemption in the history of the world back to the cradle 
at Bethlehem and the resurrection at Jerusalem. And 
then I unroll the book of my own life, and I see the 
pastor and father and mother and children and wife 
have ministered to me only, or chiefly, as they have 
brought me more and more to know this Christ, to love 
this Christ, to lay hold on this Christ, to found my hope 
in this Christ. And so, not for the miracles that encircle 
him, not for the flashes of power that spring from his 
Presence like sparks from an electric battery, but for what 
he is in himself, and for what he has done for the world 
about me and for my own soul, I KNow Him whom I have 
believed. 

There are many things uncertain, many things unsettled, 
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but there are some things we may know. We may know 
that we are. We may know that we are moral beings 
under a moral law. We may know that we have sinned, 
and need, not merely pity for our sorrows, but mercy and 
forgiveness for our sins. We may know there are influ- 
ences at work in the world, through father and mother 
and home and preacher and literature and history, by 
which we may be lifted into a higher and better life, step 
by step. And if we will trace these influences back to 
their source, if we will turn and look to see whence this 
miracle of redemption comes, whence this light comes that 
streams in through all the windows and makes for life 
and love, we may know that Christ is the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. We know 
Him whom we have believed ; and we are persuaded that 
He is able to guard that which we have committed unto 
Him against that day. 


Christ Before Pilate’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Before the world stand these three figures evermore : 
Priest, Pilate, Christ—Malignity, Cowardice, Heroism. 
In the priest all the malignant passions are supreme; in 
the Christ all the divine powers are supreme; Pilate’s 
soul is a battle-field in which the better and the worse are 
contending for the mastery. Pilate brought forth his 
Prisoner, placed him before the mob, placed him before the 
world, and cried, “‘ Behold the Man!” By this very act he 
placed himself also before the world. Itis in the contrast 
between the two that the lesson of this scene lies. 

Pilate knew what was right, and would fain have done 
it. He had no inclination to yield to the malignant de- 
mands of the priesthood or the clamor of the crowd. To 
save the Prisoner he resorted to every expedient except 
that which could alone succeed—courageous, manly, deci- 
sive action. He sent him across the Tyrophzan valley to 
the palace of Herod, the Tetrarch of Galilee, for judgment. 


_ He proclaimed him innocent, and offered to chastise him 


and let him go. He seized on the annual custom of 
releasing a prisoner of state to the Jews on their great 
holiday, and offered to release Jesus. He endeavored to 
awe the mob by calling down upon their heads the respon- 
sibility for the crime he was about to commit. He 
appealed to their patriotism: Shall I crucify your king? 
He appealed to their pity: ordered Jesus to be scourged, 
and brought him out, pale and bleeding, in the hope that 
the suffering might awaken their compassion, though the 
silent grandeur of the Sufferer had no power to touch their 
hearts with awe. All was in vain. He could not appease 
the mob; and he dared not brave it. He was a 
coward because he was a skeptic. He lived in the 
visible and by the visible. He knew no God; hoped 
for no immortality. When Christ spoke of a kingdom 
founded on truth, he answered with a sneer, What is 
truth? Of the value of a palace and sumptuous faring 
every day he had some understanding. Of the value of 
the palace of a man’s own conscience, of the sumptuous 
fare of him whose soul says to him at the end of a well- 
fought battle, ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” he knew nothing. The — 
visible was the real; the invisible was the unreal. The 
skeptic may be a stoic, but he never can be a hero. His 
bravery will never go farther than his faith. He may die 
for his country, if he has a faith of patriotism ; for men, 
if he has a faith of humanity ; for God, if he has a divine 
faith. Atheism has begotten no missionaries, no martyrs, 
and never will. This is the one figure before us: skepti- 
cal, superstitious, cowardly Pilate. 

How is it possible to paint the other? Unmoved he 
stands in all the tumult; silent amid all the opposition ; 
calm in the midst of a sea of wrath and anger. No shade 
of passion and none of fear crosses his serene face. He 
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knows the end from the beginning; knows the cruel 
scourging ; knows the fearful march and the fainting be- 
neath the weight of the cross; knows the agony of the 
nails driven into the quivering hands and feet, and the long 
anguish of the slow hours of thirst and fever and throbbing 
upon the cross. And he never hesitates; never wavers ; 
trembles not ; interposes no plea for pity, no word of self- 
defense. O for the courage so to be silent and be brave ; 
to bear false accusation and wait for the far-off future to 
prove it false; to meet the hot tempest of a simoom of 
wrath and malignancy in silent waiting for it to blow its 
baleful breath to the end unresisted! There is no figure of 
history more grandly heroic than this figure of the silent 
Christ in the midst of the tempest. We can never exag- 
gerate his tenderness and sensitive sympathy; we con- 
stantly do underrate his patient heroism. We know him 
only as the Lamb of God; we forget that he was the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. 

The secret of his calm courage was in his serene faith. 
Like Moses, he endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Had we eyes to see, we might behold the angels who min- 
istered to him in the garden still with him in the judgment 
hall; we might see the Father standing by his side, as the 
form of one like unto the Son of God was seen in the fiery 
furnace by the side of the Hebrew children. He was not 
alone, for God was with him. As the bird soars above the 
storm, and, sitting on the crag of the mountain-side, looks 
down upon the lightnings in the valley below, so Christ’s 
soul soared above the lurid elements that seemed to en- 
viron him; and from his winged station in the heavens his 
soul calmly and serenely looked upon the turbulence which 
came not really nigh him. This transcendent experience 
found expression in his own fast clinging to the truth: 
“‘ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” It is 
as though he said, This multitude is but the scant minority. 
The great universe of God, born of truth and loving it, 
through all eternity—they hear my voice; and these chil- 
dren of the night and passion, of darkness and death, are 
naught. 


This transcendent experience has found interpretation 
in all the great artists. Soin Rembrandt’s Christ, the eyes 
are not on the Pilate at his side, nor on the priests about 
him, nor on the mob before him, but far away on some 
heavenly vision of a divine host, the reflected light of 
whose glory makes his face to shine as Stephen’s face was 
‘made to shine in the hour of martyrdom. So in Doré’s 
Christ, the eyes of the Condemned, as with measured steps 
he descends the steps of the Prztorium, and angry fists 
are thrust before his eyes and angry voices turbulently as- 
sail his ears, have the far-away look of one who knows not 
and cares not for aught that is about him. Faith has trans- 
lated him. Already he is not, for God has taken him; 
only the body waits to follow slowly through the narrow 
door of dissolution. 


Christian Endeavor Topic 
Afraid to Do Right 


For the week beginning November 29, 1891. 
(John xix., 8; Luke xxiii., 23, 24; Mark xv., 15.) 


Whether or not we can conceive of such remorse visiting 
the soul of Pontius Pilate as Edwin Arnold portrays in 
“The Light of the World,” we accept the truth of these 
words which he puts into the mouth of the Roman 
governor : 

So did he pass 
To lofty death, and I to life defamed. 
What can they do, who hate me most, at Rome 
One little part as deadly as this hurt 
I wrought against myself ? 


This “life defamed” is linked inseparably with the 
name of Him he condemned to death, for wherever men 
tell of the Christ they must needs tell of Pontius Pilate, 
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who, through fear of the people he governed, delivered to 
death one in whom he found “no fault at all.”” Yet when 
we remember that 


The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 
And fear of what the Jews might do, 


caused even the disciples who loved Jesus so well to for- 
sake him, and that one, through fear of a serving-maid’s 
taunt, denied him, we do not wonder so much at Pilate’s © 
deed ; and when we remember how we, though loving our 
Master, are so often overcome by our fear of what others 
will say or think, our blame of the Roman who had no 
personal knowledge of Jehovah or of Christ, and no 
knowledge of any power outside of himself to support him, 
recoils upon ourselves. 

Though Pilate was a man in authority, he had weakened 
his power to assert his authority by previous wrong-doing. 
He had been insolent and unjust in his treatment of the 
people, and he knew that they had such just cause for 
complaint that it would be dangerous to offend them again. 
In like manner our wills are made weak by our former sins 
when we attempt to stand for the right. Pilate was weak 
because he placed his office and the gains of it higher than 
justice. We are weak before the tempter if we prize the 
good of life above the approval of God. We know what it 
is to purpose, upon some mount of vision, to do the right 
at any cost, and to go out into the world and have the pur- 
pose so chilled that, though we still have a clear sense of 
what we ought to do, we fail to do it. 

How, then, can we be strong to do what God would have 
us do? St. Paul charges Timothy to “be strengthened in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus,” and surely he knew what 
was needed to keep one strong in the face of the perils a 
Christian must meet. The power of the Holy Spirit within 
us makes us strong. The disciple that denied his Lord, 
when filled with the Spirit, defied the Jewish authorities 
and their threatenings. Through prayer we gain this grace 
and this power. We read that when the disciples were re- 
leased by the rulers they went to their companions, and all 
prayed that they might be strengthened to speak boldly 
for Christ, and.the prayer was answered. 

Strength of purpose will help us to overcome our fear. 
It is not the one who never trembles before danger or 
temptation who is the brave man, but he who, realizing 
fully all the peril, still stands firm in spite of his fear. 
The Ephesian maiden in the famous painting, “ Diana 
or Christ ?” is a marked contrast to the vacillating Roman 
governor. She is not turned from her purpose though 
father and lover plead, and though she hears the roar of 
the beasts waiting their prey. We are sure of this: she 
is governed by no sudden, light impulse ; a strong purpose 
has taken possession of every fiber of her being; her 
only prayer is for help to be true, and she sees “ Him 
who is invisible.” We have reason to fear if our purpose 
to serve Christ is not strong and masterful. Weakness 
is fatal before the allurements which Satan places in our 
way. Strength of purpose is born of love to Christ. 
Let us bow before his cross, that the thought of his love — 
for us may so enkindle our love for him that we shall 
be strong to do and to dare all things for his sake. 

References: Deut. xx., 8: Josh. i, 7-g—x., 8, 24, 25; 
2 Chron. xxxii., 7; Ps. iii, 6—cxviii., 6; Jer. 1., 6-9, 
17; Eze. iii., 8,9; Dan. vi, 10; Matt. v., 11, 12; Mark 
viii, 38; Luke xii., 4,5; Acts iv., 13, 18-20, 29-31— 
xiii., 45, 46—xiv., 2, 3—xix.,8; Rom.i., 16; 1 Cor. xvi, 
13; 2 Cor. xii., 10; Phil. i, 20, 27-30; Heb. xiil, 6; 
James i., 12; 1 Pet. ii., 19g—23—iii., 13-14—-V., 13, 14. 

Daily Readings: (1) Dan. iii, 1-30; (2) Ps. xxvii., 1- 
14; (3) Luke xxii, 54-62; (4) Acts v., 17-42; (5) 2 
Tim. ii., 1-13; (6) Eph. vi., 10-20; (7) John xix., 8; 
Luke xxiii., 23, 24; Mark xv., 15. 3 


He whose disposition is cheerful, imaginative, and humorous, 
has a summer of the soul; and in that summer atmosphere rea- 
son will act more clearly, conscience will be sounder, fidelity will 
act better, than if they are exercised in a frigid zone, or in the 
chills and peltings of a morose disposition.— Beecher. 
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Religious News 


The most important discussion of the 
revision question during the last week 
_has been that which took place at the 
meetings of the New York, Brooklyn, 
and Allegheny Presbyteries. In this city the Committee on 
Revision reported through its chairman, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, who said that the ten members of the Committee 
were unanimous in thé conclusions reached. The main point 
agreed on was that it is quite possible to revise the present Con- 
fession of Faith without at all impairing the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church, but rather to make it plainer, stronger, and 
more Scriptural. The recommendations of the Committee are in 
advance of those made by the Committee of the General Assem- 
bly. Thus the following was offered as a suitable change-in 
‘Chapter III. by the latter: 

1. The section on sovereign election should be so recast as to express the truth 
that oo chosen people in Christ are a great multitude which no man can 
pe to sovereign preterition (that God “‘ passes by’’ some of man- 


kind), eternal foreordination to everlasting death, or any doctrine of non-elec- 
tion, should be omitted, including the last sentence of section 6: “ Neither are 


The Revision 
Question 
in the Presbyteries 


any other redeemed by Christ [etc.], but the elect only ;”? and the whole of sec- — 


tion 7. 
Instead of this the New York Presbytery suggests the follow- 
ing : 

The doctrine of God’s sovereign election is to be received and interpreted in 
harmony with the truth that He is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance; that He has given His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world; and that whosoever cometh unto Him 
shall not be cast out, but whosoever will not come shall perish. 

Other changes advocated are in the line of making the Creed 
shorter and simpler. A paper was read, after the presentation 
of the report, by the Rev. Dr. F. H. Marling, who upheld the 
position of the General Assembly that now was not the time to 
introduce an entirely new creed, but that revision should come 
first and the new creed follow naturally in the course of a few 
years. On the other hand, the Brooklyn Presbytery listened to 
very strong presentments, by the Rev. Drs. C. C. Hall, David 
Gregg, and R. D. Sproull, of argument in the direction of favor- 
ing “anew, brief, and simple nineteenth-century creed,” but this 
view was defeated by a vote of 18 to 14 in support of the report of 
the Committee on Revision, which suggested several modifications 
in the report of the General Assembly’s Committee, all reducing 
the harshness of the doctrinal implications in the Confession. 
The report was adopted as a whole; while in the New York Pres- 
bytery final action was postponed to an adjourned meeting this 
week. A contrast to these two discussions is that of the Alle- 
gheny Presbytery, which met in Pittsburg last week Wednes- 
day, and which adopted resolutions deprecating any revision of 
the Creed, and protesting particularly against the revision of the 
third chapter of the Confession, because it is calculated to weaken 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty in preterition. 3 


A new and most commendable method of 
religious work is that just adopted by the 
Chicago Christian Endeavor Union. It has 
formed a Correspondence Committee of one hundred and sixty 
members—one from-each of the one hundred and fifty-seven 
societies in Chicago and three general officers. These members 
hope “ to provide a Christian welcome and a church home for 
every new-comer to Chicago, to extend the greeting of Christ's 
_ love to men and women before they are met by the almost 
overpowering temptations of our city life.” To carry this out 
they advertise their plan as widely as possible and urge that if 
the Corresponding Secretary of any Christian Endeavor Society, 
or any member of any such Society, or any Christian in the 
world, knows any one who is coming, or has come, to Chicago, 
whom he wishes to have surrounded by Christian influence, he 
write a letter to the Secretary of the Committee (148 Madison 
Street, Chicago) giving the full name, the Chicago address, a 
description of the person to be welcomed, the denominational 
preferences, and any other particulars. The Secretary, it is 
Stated, will send the letter to the member of the Society nearest 
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the address given, and that member will immediately call on 
the new-comer, and extend to him all Christian courtesy and 


. every privilege his particular branch of Christ’s Church can 


offer. Such is the plan, and it is one which we hope to see 
imitated in New York, Boston, and other large cities. 


Saw tw That most agreeable of preachers through 
Empty a Church the press, “ Sylvanus Stall,” whose chosen 
pulpit is the “ Lutheran Observer,” thinks 
that emptying a church on Sunday nights is 
an art which can be, and often is, systematically cultivated. He 
makes some practical suggestions on methods of bringing 
this about. If any one prefers the other result—full pews 
instead of empty—let him reverse the process. Here are some 
of the hints, condensed: Let the pastor entertain the idea that 
one preaching service on Sunday is altogether sufficient for the 
people, and thus completely destroy his own interest in the even- 
ing service. Have no ushers at the doors to show people to 
seats, or to welcome strangers; and at the close of the service 
let the people appear as cold as possible. Let the pastor make 
no preparation for the evening service; for in this way he will 
best be enabled to preach so that no one will have any more 
interest in the sermon than he has himself. To avoid all 
appearance of sensationalism and to have but few hearers, the 
pastor should make no announcements in the public prints. He 
should never preach helpful, Gospel sermons. He should sac- 
rifice all things else that the various divisions of his discourse 
may be of precisely the same length, and that each sentence may 
be evenly balanced. In emptying the church on Sunday 
evenings the choir can render themselves valuable helpers by 
selecting unknown tunes for well-known hymns, and thus make 
it impossible for any one in the audience to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion attendant upon joining in that portion of the worship. 
Parents whose tender consciences do not permit them to absent 
themselves from the second service should carefully correct this 
evil in their children by securing their absence not only from 
the evening but from the morning service as well. It is the 


Evenings 


duty of the officers of vestry of the church to aid the pastor in 


every worthy undertaking, and they also can prove valuable 
helpers in this work. As they are usually prominent people in 
the community, they will prove very helpful by simply remain- 
ing away from the church on Sunday evenings. 


News of a curious case of religious intoler- 
ance and persecution in Portugal has just 
been published in England. It sounds pass- 
ing strange in these days of enlightenment 
that in a country so liberal in many respects as this miniature 
kingdom, a man should be thrown into prison for refusing to 
doff his hat to a cross—not a crucifix—carried at a funeral. 
Nevertheless such a misfortune has befallen a Protestant resi- 
dent of Aveiro, a city south of Oporto. He was prosecuted 
under that section of the constitution which, while guaranteeing 
freedom of conscience, exacts respect to the State Church. 


Religious 
Persecution 


- Upon his arrest he was taken before a civil court and sentenced 


to twelve months’ imprisonment and a fine of ten dollars, or, in 
default of payment, to a furtherterm ofthree months. Naturally 
he appealed from so cruel and unwarranted a sentence, and the 
superior court in Oporto very properly annulled it, holding that 
there was no proof that he had treated the Church with disrespect. 
Determined that he should not escape thus easily, his relentless 
persecutors took the case before the supreme court in Lisbon. 
Here they succeeded in having the original decree confirmed. 
According to the opinion of the court, the evidence established 
the charge that the act complained of had been committed 
wittingly, and was therefore an act of disrespect toward the 
Church. Sentence was not, however, enforced at once, the time 


not appearing opportune for such an exhibition of medizval 


cruelty. But under cover of the excitement occasioned by 
the revolutionary outbreak in Oporto last January, and the 
extraordinary restrictions put upon public and private utterance, 
particularly through the Liberal press, the unfortunate victim 
of this remarkable persecution was cast into prison, and there 
remains at the present moment. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


I.—The Jersey City Tabernacle and People’s Palace 
By Edmund K. Alden 


HIS 1s only the first edition of a true People’s Pal- 
ace. We could not wait to accumulate the entire 
sum—$1,500,000—which we desire; so, instead of 
leaving in the bank our $15,000 already collected, 
we began work with the money on hand, and, as 
the funds increase, we intend to enlarge our build- 
ings and develop our scheme.” Such are the 
words of the Rev. John L. Scudder, of Jersey City, the promoter 
of one of the most interesting enterprises in city evangelization. 

The Congregational church of which Mr. Scudder has been 
for six years the pastor, and the People’s Palace, are two corre- 
lated forces which make for righteousness. Although closely 
connected in location and in the personnel of their workers, they 
are in a certain sense separate institutions. The former, more 
familiarly and generally known as the Tabernacle, carries out 
the ordinary purposes of a church, but with abounding energy 
and practical methods. The Palace is held in the name of seven 
trustees chosen by the church, and its work is conducted in a 
_— of earnest co-operation with the activities of the Taber- 
nacle. 

The congeries of buildings in which these two powers for 
good are centralized is admirably situated for the purposes in- 
tended. It lies near the sharp line of demarkation which in 
that part of Jersey City severs a region of residences from the 
crowded tenement district. A stone’s throw distant begin the 
broad marshes across which new railroad tracks are ever ex- 
tending, and whose unsightly expanses will soon, perhaps, be re- 
claimed and filled with a population of wage-earners. There 
are saloons in abundance, and there is evidently work in abun- 
dance, which Mr. Scudder and his band of enterprising and de- 
voted coadjutors seem to meet with unfailing stores of spiritual 
and physical force. Their aim is to develop symmetrically the 
material, mental, and moral sides of the people in that quarter of 
the city. From one point of view, in the language of the leader, 
they “compete with the saloons.” In a broader aspect, the 
Tabernacle and its varied organizations stand for an essay 
toward that ideal city church which the demands of the present 
age call forth. 

The church building itself is a plain brick structure; it con- 
tains a main auditorium seating eleven hundred and fifty per- 
sons, which is also used for the Sunday-school, and is frequently 
employed on week days for entertainments, lectures, and con- 
certs of a high class. Back of the auditorium is the room for 
social meetings, near it is the kitchen, and above them are the 
ladies’ room, pastor's study, and the study for the assistant pas- 
tor and trustees. There is a large chorus choir, admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. Victor Baier, which renders a sacred cantata 
monthly on Sunday evenings. Sunday-school follows immedi- 
ately after the morning service. A meeting of young men is 
held at quarter before seven, and is succeeded by the evening 
service, during which the auditorium is thronged with young 
people. To these eager listeners the pastor preaches on every- 
day needs, often varying the programme with addresses on such 
subjects as “ That Irrepressible Boy,” “This Side of Sweet 
Sixteen,” “ The Model Husband.” Naturally, the Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the Junior Endeavor have flourishing 
branches here, and there is a good supply of the other custom- 
ary organizations. 

But the People’s Palace is the unique feature of the work. 
Communicating with the Tabernacle, and adjoining it on Hen- 
derson Street, is the original building of this novel enterprise. 
Another hall, just completed, connects the first with two houses 
on Grand Street recently purchased by the trustees and trans- 
formed for the purposes of the People’s work. Business methods 
prevail in the purchase and improvement of property and in the 
management of details, and the buildings are free from debt. 

Let us enter the door on Henderson Street. We are in the 
free reading-room for boys; books line the shelves on two sides ; 
at the right of the entrance sits a secretary superintending oper- 
ations, and enforcing order when it is required. At the left isa 
large glass case filled with Contederate bank-notes and other 
curiosities, the beginning of a small museum. The room is 
crowded with boys; indeed, it is too small for the five hundred 
who frequent it regularly, and they are obliged to come in de- 
tachments; each boy receives a ticket, and is restricted to two 
evenings in the week. In the rear is the little office of the 
cashier, who gives out games to the many applicants. Of these 


_saparilla is sold at a low price. 


games there are thirty-three—checkers, dominoes, jackstraws, 
bagatelle, yacht-race, baseball, messenger-boy, Fauntleroy, 
broncho, and many others of strange appearance and nomen- 
clature, but obviously of seductive interest. The tables are 
covered with weeklies, secular and religious, a number of humor- 
ous papers, and a few dailies. The games above mentioned are 
in progress in Amusement Hall, which opens directly from the 
reading-room. This hall is designed for the use of the boys ex- 
clusively from three until five, and after that hour it is opened 
to young men. On certain evenings the tables are folded up at 
nine o'clock, and a class in military drill practices under the di- 
rection of Mr. Henry Opdycke, the commander of a local corps 
of cadets. 

Now let us continue our progress to the newly finished build- 
ing. On the second floor we find a gymnasium well equipped 
with the usual assortment of bars, rings, ladders, Indian clubs, 
boxing-gloves, etc. Class-work is conducted twice a week under 
the supervision of the director, Mr. Bramley, who follows essen- 
tially the German system of gymnastics, and pays special atten- 
tion to symmetrical development and the attainment of grace- 
fulness in action. On the lower floor is a bowling-alley, and 
near it are a Scotch shuffleboard and two tables for billiards 
and pool. But these vigorous exercises often create thirst. 
Here, again, in active, wide-awake competition with the saloons, 
the managers provide a counter where a bottle of soda or of sar- 

We pass the bowlers and enter the whilom dwelling-houses on 
Grand Street. A parlor has been metamorphosed into a com- 
modious swimming-tank. In respect to its privileges great vigi- 
lance is observed by the managers and the janitor, and every 
member must submit to inspection by the medical examiner be- 
fore he can receive a ticket entitling him to the use of the bath. 
Adjoining the tank are closets for shower-baths, and to them 
non-members may be admitted on payment of five cents. The 
remaining space is occupied with small social parlors, dressing- 
rooms provided with gymnasium lockers, the apartments for the 
janitor’s family, and the engine-room for the heating apparatus. 
One small room near the engine remains to be seen, and here, 
remote from the public, is a sanctum for the small boys, who are 
permitted to exercise their surplus energies by practicing ad 
libitum on drum and fife. | 

Outside, a few minutes’ walk conducts one to the tennis courts, 
and a short distance beyond is the athletic field for baseball and 
football. There are two uniformed clubs, and frequent games, 
to which members are admitted free, and outsiders on pay- 
ment of a small sum. Mr. Scudder is a pronounced believer in 
the connection between morality and religion on the one hand, 
and healthy, vigorous outdoor life on the other. <A graduate of 
Yale, and— it is almost needless to add—an “all-round” ath- 
lete, he not unfrequently attends the matches, and sometimes 
bats “flies,” serves at the tennis court, or puts on the gloves in 
the gymnasium. 

But provision is made in other departments. Retracing our 
steps to the vestry, we will enter the kitchen. Perhaps we shall 
find the cooking class for girls and young women, who observe 
the teacher as she directs them how to use a range or gas stove, 
how to keep the pantry in order, how to prepare the dishes for 
the table, and the thousand and one mysteries of the culinary 
art. Again, some afternoon in Amusement Hall we can see the 
sewing class in operation, or perhaps the “kitchen garden ;” the 
latter is essentially a series of object lessons in “‘ keeping house.” 
The girls are instructed in sweeping, dusting, and making a bed, 
and in the art of properly washing and wiping dishes. 

The managers of the Palace believe, wisely, that people ap- 
preciate that for which they make some sacrifice or effort, how- 
ever small. Hence, even for admission to the free reading-room 
application for a ticket is necessary. The sum of one dollar a 
quarter, or four dollars a year, gives access to the gymnasium, 
Amusement Hall, reading-room, and swimming-tank, as well as 
to the drill and recreation grounds, and secures admission to the 
entertainments. The payment of one dollar and eighty cents 
obtains the privileges of the gymnasium, drill, and baseball. For 
the billiard-table a charge is made of two and a half cents a cue, 


‘for the bowling-alley five cents a game; these prices are one 


half those demanded in the saloons (three of which are in close 
proximity). There are similar reductions of price for the shuffle- 
board and the refreshments. The cooking class is free on 
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Saturday afternoons to girls, while five cents a lesson is charged 
on Thursday evenings in the class for young women. 

In this enterprise Mr. Scudder and his assistants have the 
active sympathy and aid of the community. One business man 
considers it a good thing for the neighborhood, and donates a 
chess-table. Another, for the same reason, sells a field on 
specially advantageous terms. Clergymen and prominent men 
of affairs lend to the plans their hearty indorsement. Citizens 
in general are interested in the work. Nor is the appreciation 
confined to the community and city, or bounded by denomina- 
tional lines. The ladies of a church in a neighboring town 
have furnished one of the parlors. A benevolent Baptist brother 
from across the river evinced 4zs sympathy by fitting up the 
swimming-tank. The Roman Catholics have projected work in 
similar directions. It is not too much to say that many pastors 
and church workers are eagerly observing the issue of this novel 
and thrilling attempt to interest and evangelize the masses, and 
counteract the influences of evil environment. 

This sympathetic spirit was conspicuously voiced at the dedi- 
catory exercises of the new building held in the Tabernacle on 


the evening of November 9. To a house crowded with the . 


church’s friends and supporters came greetings by letters and 
addresses from other pastors in the city and State, and from 
well-known advocates by pen, voice, or action, who are earnest 
in laboring for the same great objects in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Their tenor may thus be epitomized in the words of Dr. 
A. H. Bradford: “We think of the Tabernacle, not as a mission 
church, but as a church with a mission. The work is greater 
than you can do, and we wish to share it with you. It is a part 
of the great forward movement which is in the air. Dr. Rains- 
ford’s church is a part of it; the Berkeley Temple of Boston is 
a part of it. I believe that Christian common sense and Chris- 
tian consecration are married in this work.” The People’s 
Palace was formally opened by public exercises on Monday of 
last week, the Rev. Drs. A. H. Bradford, Lyman Abbott, and 
others making addresses. | 


Church Gleanings 


—Bishop William Taylor, the noted Methodist Bishop of 
Africa, was lately injured by a fall as he was walking in his 
sleep at a hotel in Rotterdam on October 7. 

—Since January, 1890, the American Sunday-School Union 
has received in bequests, and in gifts from executors and heirs 
made as the result of intended bequests, $64,780.57. 

—The Rev. Dr. John H. Worcester was inducted to the 


Roosevelt Professorship of Sacred Theology at Union Theo- 


logical Seminary on Tuesday of last week, taking the place 
made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. W. G. T. 
Shedd. 

—A series of Sunday evening lectures is to be given in the 
Church of the Covenant (Dr. Mcllvaine’s), this city, on the Bible. 
The lecturers will be the Rev. Drs. Briggs, Vincent, Brown, 
Behrends, Coe, Ludlow, McIlvaine, and others, and the topics 
will be such as “ The Bible and Human Progress,” “ The Bible 
and Reason,” “ Inspiration,” ‘“ Higher Criticism,” etc. 

—The new Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, successor to Dr. 
Liddell, is the Rev. Dr. Francis Paget, Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University. 


He is the second son of Sir James Paget, the eminent surgeon, © 


and was born in 1851. For some years he was tutor of the col- 
lege, and achieved a great reputation, being especially remark- 
able for his influence over young men. 3 

—The corner-stone of the new St. Luke’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of this city was laid on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week by Bishop Potter. The site of the new church, One 
Hundred and Forty-first Street and Convent Avenue, is part of 
the historic old Hamilton estate. Across the street is the famous 
cluster of elms planted by Alexander Hamilton in his youth, and 
next deor to the new structure is the old Hamilton mansion, 
ee is now used as the chapel until the new church is com- 
pleted. 

—The Dean of Worcester tells of a curate who, when passing 
a group ef men standing on a street corner, overheard one of 
them say, “ There goes a chap with nothing to do and gets 
hundreds for doing it.” The curate stopped and made answer: 
“My wages are $15 a week. I have been at work all the 
morning in my Master’s service, in church, in school, in my 
Study, and now I am going to see more sickness and distress in 
one afternoon than you have seen in all your life.” Their re- 
sponse is not given. 

—The Hampton School began its twenty-fourth year with 675 
boarding pupils from the South and West, and 300 children in 
the primary classes. The corps of 80 officers and teachers in 
all departments has gained in efficiency. The student material, 
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_the officers of the school state, is of better quality and more 
_ earnest than ever, and hundreds have been refused admission. 


The eagerness of the negro for education is not dying out. and 
their spirit of self-help is strong. Indian pupils are of a much 
higher order than formerly. They now come decently clad, 
with intelligent purpose, eager, as a rule, to make something 
of themselves. 

—The annual public meeting of the International Order of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons will be held Monday, Novem- 
ber 23, in the Madison Avenue Methodist Church, corner of 
Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, New York City. The 
meeting will begin at 11 A.M. and continue until 5 p.m. At the 
morning session reports will be received from State Secretaries 
and leaders of Circles. Luncheon will be served from one to 
two. During the afternoon session addresses may be expected 
from Lady Henry Somerset, Vice-President, and Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, Treasurer, of the English branch of the order; 
from Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President, and others. 

—Judge Zane, of the United States District Court, last week 


handed down a decision which declares the tithing office, the 


historians’ office, the church farm, and a half interest in valuable 
coal lands, property of the late corporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, escheated to the United 
States. In reviewing these cases the Court said they came 
under the laws of Congress approved March 3, 1887, which 
prescribe that it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to 
proceed with such steps as are necessary to seize any and all 
property of the Mormon Church in violation of the laws of 
1862, which declares that it shall not be lawful for the Church 
to hold property in excess of $50,000. 

—The Unitarians of the Middle States and Canada held their 
seventh annual meeting in the new Lenox Avenue Church of 
this city on Wednesday of last week. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, who spoke on the 
“ Constructive Achievements of the Higher Criticism ;” the Rev. 
T. C. Williams, whose subject was “ Christ in Modern Thought,” 
and the Rev. Edward Hale, of Orange, who read a paper on 
“ The Modern Imitation of Christ,” and by several other emi- 
nent preachers of the Church. The report of the Secretary of 
the Conference showed an increase in the number of new 
churches, and noted that good progress had been made during 
the year in raising the fund of $159,000 for endowing the 
Meadville Seminary. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—J. A. Anderson was installed as pastor of the West Church of Portland, 


Me., on November 5. 
—A. F. Sherrill was installed as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 


* Atlanta, Ga., on November 3. 


—Edmund Gale, of Faribault, Minn., has resigned. 

—J. G. Hodges, of Eldon, Ia., has resigned. 

—W. S. Hutchins, of Ellington, Conn., has resigned. 

—F. C. Taylor accepts a call to Hyde Park, Vt. 

—F. H. Allen has received a call to Atchison, Kan. 

—E. J. Evans accepts a call to Fairfax, Ia. 

—George H. Reed was installed as pastor of the North Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., on November to. 

—G. H. Grannis, of the Third Church of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 

—S. F. Wilson, of the Pilgrim Church of Lawrence, Kan., has resigned and 
will engage in Y. M. C. A. work. 

—H. A. Holcombe, of Hammond, Ind., accepts a call to Cambridge, IIL 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. I. Campbell was installed as pastor of the Cumberland Street Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 9. 

—H. L. Hodge accepts a call to Oxford, Pa. 

—J. P. Stoops has been installed as pastor of the church in Tustin, Cal. 

—W. S. Pryse, of Cleves, O., accepts a call to Carlinville, Ill. 
' _W. D. Sexton was installed as pastor of the Hamtranck Church, Detroit, 
Wis., on October 22. 

EPISCOPAL 

—George E. Gardner, Archdeacon of Western- Missouri, died at St. Joseph 
on November 6, at the age of thirty-six. 

—Arthur Hess, of St. John’s Church, Framingham Center, Mass., accepts a 
call to become assistant rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—John Moncure has become rector of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—A. L. Bennett resigns the assistant rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. L. Parks, D.D., of Holy Trinity Church, Middletown, Conn., accepts the 


‘rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—L. W. Saltonstall, of St. Mary’s Church, Boston, Mass., accepts the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
“—W. G. Myles has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church of Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 
—M. F. Dumstry accepts a call to St. Luke’s Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
—H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, IIL, accepts a call to the Universalist 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Story of a Musical Life! 


Popular anecdote told with unfailing good humor makes 
Mr. George F. Root’s “ Story of a Musical Life” an interest- 
ing narrative. His homely ambitions have met with a 
comfortable success—a success in pleasant keeping with 
his optimistic temper and his modest tastes. When friends 
used to ask him why he did nothing “better than ‘ Hazel 
Dell’ and things of that grade,” he would reply, “If you 
and other friends wished to use songs of a higher grade, 


either for teaching or for your own singing, do you suppose. 


you would take mine when you could get Schubert, or 
Franz, or even Abt, at the same price or less?”. This 
unassuming Yankee answer well illustrates the spirit of the 
man. He is genially proud of the popularity which has 
been gained by such taking airs of his as “ Shining Shore,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” ‘“ The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” 
and “There’s Music in the Air,” and laughs with com- 


placent good nature at those who, unconscious of their | 


limitations, have cherished musical ambitions out of reach 
of their abilities. 

The life of such a popular musical teacher and composer 
as Mr. Root contains many little incidents characteristic 
of the times and scenes in which it has been passed. His 
childhood was spent not far from Boston in a rural settle- 
ment where the singing-school constituted the one musical 
element in the town. By the time he had reached his 
teens he was accounted by his neighbors the musical genius 
of the place, for he could manage to “ play a tune” on thir- 
teen different instruments, though the piano was not 
among them. That instrument was then a rarity in 
any country town, and a person, “even in Boston, who 
could play [it], as well as hundreds all over the 
country now play, would have attracted universal atten- 
tion.” At eighteen he made a pilgrimage to Boston, 
his musical Mecca, where he intended to devote himself 
to music, cherishing in hushed expectancy the hope that 
he might some day meet his hero, Lowell Mason, and 
perhaps in the dim future, big with possibilities, emulate 
that famous man’s example. He had been at the piano 
only six weeks, and was still painfully working over its 
elements, when he accepted his first piano pupil. What- 
ever he was asked to do, Mr. Root always undertook, 
audaciously running his chances of coming out all right. 
This readiness led at times to disaster, but Mr. Root 
was never discouraged, for he always took his discomfiture 
humorously. A case in point was his attempt with a 
burly companion to sing at a concert at the Odeon the duet 
between David and Goliath from Neukomm’s oratorio of 
“ David.” His companion, who was “over six feet in 
height and very portly—weighing probably near to three 
hundred pounds ”—was David, and Mr. Root, a mere 
stripling in comparison, was Goliath. When Mr. Root 
had to sing, in the most ponderous tones he could assume, 
“IT cannot war with boys,” ‘“ the audience broke out into 
irrepressible laughter, in which Colborn, who had the most 
contagious laugh in the world, joined.” ‘We went 
through our performance, however,” writes Mr. Root, 
in conclusion, “though we did not consider it an unquali- 
fied success.” 

The unconventional habits of those days are quite as 
tellingly illustrated by another anecdote of Mr. Root’s. 
‘‘T remember,” so his story runs, 


“one lovely summer day when we were thirty or forty miles 
from Auburn on our way to Rochester [to attend a musical 
convention], that we found ourselves almost the only occupants 
of a large car. ... At a station an hour or so from Auburn, 
fifteen or twenty young ladies, evidently all acquainted with 
each other, entered and seated themselves around us. They 
were in an unusually merry mood, and after a while began to 
sing. Their selections were all from the Boston Glee Book 
by Messrs. Mason and Webb, and were sung from memory. 
. . . When they began ‘ Mornington’s Glee,’ . . . Mr. Mason 


1 The Story of a Musical Life: An Autobiography. By Geo. F. Root. John 
Church Company, Cincinnati. 
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and I evidently thought of the same thing at the same time— 
‘What will they do when that bit of bass solo comes in?’ A 
glance from him was sufficient, and when the time came, I 
supplied it, . . . then Mr. Johnson joined, and . . . before the 
glee was through there was quite a little chorus effect. The 
young ladies were evidently astonished, but as evidently pleased. 
They said nothing to us nor we to them, but went on singing, 
and we continued to supply some tenor and bass. At last Mr. 
Johnson said to the young lady nearest to him, ‘Do you know 
who those two gentlemen are? They are Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb, the authors of the book you have been 
singing from.’ ... The young singers of the country then 
regarded those two men as most exalted beings. Almost the 
only books used were theirs, and their influence and fame were 
unbounded. The word flew from one to another, and not another 
note was sung. Presently one of the older ones explained to 
Mr. Webb that they were all attending a young ladies’ school in 
Auburn, and two or three hours before had come in a body to 
see a schoolmate off, and that the conductor had invited them 
to take this ride, and now they were returning.” 


What could be more free and easy than this free and — 
easy railroad without tickets and this free and easy board- 
ing-school without a hint of conventual rules? 

By this time Mr. Root had already made a marked 
success as a teacher of music in New York City and its 
vicinity. There was then a dearth of simple practice-books 
for classes, and to supply the deficiency Mr. Root used 
to compose songs and print them on his own account. In 
this way he drifted into composition. At the outbreak of 
the war he had for fourteen years been “ extemporizing 
on the blackboard before classes that could be kept in 
order only by prompt and rapid movements.” Substituting 
the pencil for the chalk, he turned out war melodies with 
the same rapidity. As many of our readers will remember, 
they immediately proved popular, they did much to create 
and sustain enthusiasm for the Union cause, and brought 
their author a generous reward. Quick, facile, affable, 
Mr. Root has always kept in the popular current. His 
book depicts the course music has taken among a large 
class in this country, who have sung his melodies enthusi- 
astically in church and camp. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Review of the Churches makes its first appearance Oc- 
tober 15 (James Clarke & Co., London, publishers), in a field not 
occupied by any other magazine. The general editor, Dr. 
Henry S. Lunn, in his introductory address, states that the Fe- 
view has been established with the purpose of contributing 
toward the unification of the Churches by making them better 
acquainted with each other. The editorial work is subdivided 
among five special editors, each representing one of the princi- 
pal Churches—Dr. Farrar (Anglican), Dr. Donald Fraser (Pres- 
byterian), Dr. Mackennal (Congregational), Dr. Clifford (Bap- 
tist), Mr. P. W. Bunting (Methodist). The make-up resembles that 
of the “ Review of Reviews,” and includes portraits and other 
illustrations. A specially interesting series of articles on “ The 
Great Philanthropies,” by Dr. Farrar, begins with the story of 
Dr. Barnardo’s work for children. This new-comer into the list 
of monthlies deserves to make its way into all Christian famt- 
lies. 

The International Journal of Ethics for October contains 
the closing lecture of Professor H. C. Adams's course on the “ His- 
tory of Industrial Society and Economic Doctrine in England 
and America” before the School of Applied Ethics held last 
summer. Its subject is “ An Interpretation of the Social Move- 
ments of Our Time.” They betoken, he says, a lack of harmony 
between the realities of life and the ideals of living. In religion 
and government the tendency has been toward the development 
of personal liberty. But there is no industrial liberty for such 
as have no property, except to seek employment. The idea 
now maintained as to industrial rights is analogous to the 
idea of Charles I. as to political rights. The question before — 
the industrial world is whether the industrial power which 1s 
obtained by utilizing the forces of nature through machinery 1s 
a right or a grant; are capitalists proprietors or are they 

ents? ... On “ The Prevention of Crime” Dr. F. Tonnies, 


of Kiel, holds that in penal legislation the interests of the injured 
party should be more considered. The smaller thefts and 
lighter crimes against property should entail on the perpetrators 
the duty of compensation. 


This is more rational than simply to 
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inflict suffering on them at public expense. . . . Professor J. 
Platter, of Zurich, writes on “ The Right of Private Property in 


Land.” He remarks that Christianity has nosocial order that is — 


specially its own. The love of our neighbor forms the con- 
tents of Christian ethics, and is possible under any political and 
social system. With this love, the despot may be the father of 
his people, and the manufacturer the guardian of his workmen’s 
welfare. . . . Professor Josiah Royce, in discussing “ The Out- 
look in Ethics,” remarks that the present time is one of ethical 


awakening. The method is subjective and psychological, but - 


the aim is outward and social. We scrutinize the inner life to 
see what use can be made of it. ‘The real Spirit lives in a 
- man’s business, in the social order, in service, duty, union. The 
wounds within hinder the social business; hence we must know 
and heal them.” 

In the Methodist Review for November the Rev. C. M. Morse 
writes on “ Regeneration as a Force in Reform Movements.” 
He thinks it “ destructive fallacy ” to assume that the regenera- 
tion of individuals can effect the solution of social problems and 
reform society. It will effect nothing apart from adoption of 
the sociological teachings of Jesus. 

In The Homiletic Review for November, Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent treats of “ The Ministry and Popular Education.” <A min- 
ister should not only take positive ground on the public school 
question, but should keep in touch with school boards and 
teachers, should interest himself in the school work of the pupils 
and the moral problems of school life, should use his influence 
to keep pupils from prematurely leaving school for work, should 
organize classes for reading and study among adults, so as to 
widen an interest in educational matters. 
Murray commends “ Serial Preaching.” - He thinks “we are 
sacrificing thoroughness of instruction to the unhealthy craving 
for variety’—a-new subject for every sermon. . . . “ Notes,” by 
Dr. Stuckenberg, mention, as a problem now before German 
scholars, the question whether theism and pantheism can be 
united in one system of thought. “Thinkers now speak of a 
pantheism which involves personality. A union of pantheism 
and theism was characteristic of Herder and Goethe, as well as 
of Leibnitz and Lotze.” : 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo writes, in Lend a Hand for October, upon 
“ Southern Education.” The most serious obstacle to the sup- 
port and improvement of the common school is the “ mania” of 
many of the colored clergy, backed by their denominational au- 
thorities, for establishing private and church elementary schools. 
The parochial school interest, which is opposed in Massachu- 
setts, is in full blast among Southern negroes, and is too often 
aided by Protestant missionaries who oppose the same thing at 
the North. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review for October, in an article on 
the “ Development of English Catholic Literature,” by A. F. 
Marshall, remarks that, while English Nonconformists have a 
sort of free-masonry of mutual aid, among Catholics the social 
barriers destroy harmony; want of social union is a chronic 
difficulty. . . . Upon the “ Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
the Rev. W. S. Kress says that its moral teachings were more ex- 
alted than those of any other ancient nation except the Jews. 

In the Church Review for October, the Rev. S. D. McConnell, 

D.D., writes on “ The Peace of the Church,” and compares de- 
nominational leaders, who call the movement for church unity a 
craze or an impertinence, to the practical politicians, who oppose 
every reform by which their power would be abridged. 
_ “Twelve versus Ten” is the title of a stimulating paper by 
Mr. W. B. Smith in the November number of the Educational 
Review. Some time all will come, he thinks, either to the deci- 
mal system or to the duodecimal. But he holds the duodecimal 
to be “the best conceivable.” Its full adoption would greatly 
shorten and facilitate the operations of mercantile and mechani- 
cal life. If we adopt it, “all future generations will rise up and 
call us blessed.” 7 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for November, R. 
Buddensieg, Ph.D., shows statistically that the Roman Catholic 
Church in England has decreased by a round million between 
the years 1841 and 1887, and that the decrease would have 
been larger but for the Celtic immigration. 

The Andover Review for November contains a thoughtful 
paper by Professor J. H. Hyslop on the burning question of 
“Shop-Girls and Their Wages.” He shows what protective 
unions can do for those who are defrauded, and the aid given 
by various sorts of Homes to those who are handicapped by 
circumstances, and what might be accomplished if purchasers 
_were sufficiently intelligent and just to seek fair prices rather 
than cheap prices. But at the root of the difficulty lies un- 
touched the problem of population, and no method will prove 
more than a palliative which does not grapple with this. The 
radical cause of the trouble, he ,declares, is “the increase of 
population.” So long as the influence of this cause is un- 
cheeked, “the struggle for existence must play havoc with hu- 
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man morals.” Here moral earnestness will have to direct itself 


‘upon a point “wholly unconsidered in ethics, and only men- 


tioned in economics.” 

In the Mew Englander for November, Mr. H. T. Blake, 
writing on “ The Official Ballot in Elections,” states his objec- 
tions to the Australian ballot system as an inadequate and de- 
lusive method of reform. He advocates “ the official envelope 
and retiring booth as a much simpler and more effective substi- 
tute for the cumbrous machinery tmported from the antipodes.” 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 
Henry Jones, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This is an 
essay of positive value. It differs from most books of the kind 
which have appeared, in that it is a serious attempt at a spiritual 
or philosophic interpretation of the writings of the poet of the 
future. It is just this function which Mr. Jones has set himself to > 
fulfill, and in which with measurable success he has succeeded. 
His statements of Browning’s philosophy of life, his optimism, 
his ethics, his theory of love, his idealism, his solution of 
the problems of evil and of knowledge, are interesting and 
suggestive, if not profound or wholly satisfactory. Mr. 
Jones lacks both the metaphysical and the theological train- 
ing to wholly understand his author in his more subtle 
thoughts. Browning’s theory of the essence of life was 
the same as that of Dante—indeed, we should say of the 
Gospel—and sharply defined from its Satanic obverse, the doc- 
trine of Sakya Muni and Schopenhauer. The main principle 
of his doctrine, God is love, Robert Browning grasped at the 
beginning of his career and never weakened or loosed his hold 
of it to the last line of “ Asolando.” For him, as for every 
Christian philosopher and poet (there is little difference in their 
standpoints), this central idea rayed forth light and splendor 
through the universe. Perhaps it was just because Brown- 
ing saw so clearly this principle which unifies all apparent vari- 
eties that he was not the dramatist who impresses the average 
mind. For he saw too deep, and life’s threads were not to him 
the tangle which to others they seem. So the romantic and 
picturesque elements of life somewhat dissolved before the sym- 
metrical and equitable laws which govern things. His intuition 
pierced habitually below the surface of things, and his stage 
setting lacked the glitter of tinsel. This characteristic Mr. 
Jones has not made clear. External attributes of the Cosmos— 
such as the progressiveness of the moral life, the inadequacy of 
knowledge, the use of sin and evil, the ultimate triumph of good 
—these are pointed out in Mr. Jones’s book with manifold cita- 
tions and reference, but we cannot help feeling that the book is 
not quite in harmony with the poet’s vast diapason of faith, love, 
and adoration. It does not, as does Mrs. Orr’s book, deal with 
annotations, or explanations of allusions, but sticks close to 
its subject as proposed in the title. 


As every poet should, the author of Wayside Voices acquaints 
us with his best self, and the acquaintance is a pleasant one. 
His volume, unpretentiously printed, not published, is one of 
promise rather than of fulfillment. Not unfrequently, to be sure, 
he is conventional, but his best poems are far from being so. 
They are pervaded with a gentleness of spirit, a sensitiveness 
and delicacy of sympathy, a patient faith in the final victory of 
human good, a genuineness of conviction, which will awaken a 
grateful response from many a reader who will find them at 
once expressing his sorrows and ministering to his comfort. It 
is in these few poems, not in his more ambitious sonnets, that 
we get glimpses of the nooks of the human heart and the nooks 
of nature, and discover the beginnings of that subtility of 
feeling and picturesqueness of style which we may fairly hope 


will be found in fuller development in Mr. Bates’s next volume. 


« Pantomimic expression is the language of the soul... . It 
Never allow 
the voice to usurp the place of gesture.” This much will indi- 
cate the philosophy of expression which Florence A. Fowle 
Adams inculcates in her work, Gesture and Pantomimic Ac- 
tion (E. S. Werner, New York). The root-principle of her 
teaching appears to be chiefly imitation. Her book is a beauti- 
ful one, in type, illustrations, and binding; several poems are 
given, with minute directions for profuse gestures—in truth, for 
pantomime. The author has shown judgment in selecting as 
one poem for pantomimic illustration Dante Rossetti’s “ Sister 
Helen,” which is the most intensely passionate of recent poems, 


and gives extensive field for the display of her art. 


Mr. Edgar Mayhew Bacon has written very acceptably in the 
columns of The Christian Union, and now makes his first vent- 
ure as a writer of fiction in a well-printed little volume with the 
title Zhe Pocket Piece, with the imprint of Walbridge & Co. 
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Progressive Methods of Church W ork 
I. ‘The Jersey City Tabernacle and People’s Palace 
By Edmund K. Alden 


5 ace. We could not wait to accumulate the entire 
we desire; so, instead of 
leaving in the bank our $15,000 already collected, 
we began work with the money on hand, and, as 
the funds increase, we intend to enlarge our build- 
ings and develop our scheme.” Such are the 
words of the Rev. John L. Scudder, of Jersey City, the promoter 
of one of the most interesting enterprises in city evangelization. 

The Congregational church of which Mr. Scudder has been 
for six years the pastor, and the People’s Palace, are two corre- 
lated forces which make for righteousness. Although closely 
connected in location and in the personnel of their workers, they 
are in a certain sense separate institutions. The former, more 
familiarly and generally known as the Tabernacle, carries out 
the ordinary purposes of a church, but with abounding energy 
and practical methods. The Palace is held in the name of seven 
trustees chosen by the church, and its work is conducted in a 
spirit of earnest co-operation with the activities of the Taber- 
nacle. 

The congeries of buildings in which these two powers for 
good are centralized is admirably situated for the purposes in- 
tended. ‘It lies near the sharp line of demarkation which in 
that part of Jersey City severs a region of residences from the 
crowded tenement district. A stone’s throw distant begin the 
broad marshes across which new railroad tracks are ever ex- 
tending, and whose unsightly expanses will soon, perhaps, be re- 
claimed and filled with a population of wage-earners. There 
are saloons in abundance, and there is evidently work in abun- 
dance, which Mr. Scudder and his band of enterprising and de- 
voted coadjutors seem to meet with unfailing stores of spiritual 
and physical force. Their aim is to develop symmetrically the 
material, mental, and moral sides of the people in that quarter of 
the city. From one point of view, in the language of the leader, 
they “compete with the saloons.” In a broader aspect, the 
Tabernacle and its varied organizations stand for an essay 
toward that ideal city church which the demands of the present 
age call forth. 

The church building itself is a plain brick structure; it con- 
tains a main auditorium seating eleven hundred and fifty per- 
sons, which is also used for the Sunday-school, and is frequently 
employed on week days for entertainments, lectures, and con- 
certs of a high class. Back of the auditorium is the room for 
social meetings, near it is the kitchen, and above them are the 
ladies’ room, pastor's study, and the study for the assistant pas- 
tor and trustees. There is a large chorus choir, admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. Victor Baier, which renders a sacred cantata 
monthly on Sunday evenings. Sunday-school follows immedi- 
ately after the morning service. A meeting of young men is 
held at quarter before seven, and is succeeded by the evening 
service, during which the auditorium is thronged with young 
people. To these eager listeners the pastor preaches on every- 
day needs, often varying the programme with addresses on such 
subjects as “ That Irrepressible Boy,” “This Side of Sweet 
Sixteen,” “The Model Husband.” Naturally, the Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the Junior Endeavor have flourishing 
branches here, and there is a good supply of the other custom- 
ary organizations. 

But the People’s Palace is the unique feature of the work. 
Communicating with the Tabernacle, and adjoining it on Hen- 
derson Street, is the original building of this novel enterprise. 
Another hall, just completed, connects the first with two houses 
on Grand Street recently purchased by the trustees and trans- 


formed for the purposes of the People’s work. Business methods © 


prevail in the purchase and improvement of property and in the 
management of details, and the buildings are free from debt. 
Let us enter the door on Henderson Street. We are in the 
free reading-room for boys; books line the shelves on two sides ; 
at the right of the entrance sits a secretary superintending oper- 
ations, and enforcing order when it is required. At the left is a 
large glass case filled with Contederate bank-notes and other 
curiositie¢s, the beginning of a small museum. The room is 
crowded with boys; indeed, it is too small for the five hundred 
who frequent it regularly, and they are obliged to come in de- 
tachments; each boy receives a ticket, and is restricted to two 
evenings in the week. In the rear is the little office of the 
cashier, who gives out games to the many applicants. Of these 


HIS i onty the first edition of a true People’s Pal-_ 


games there are thirty-three—checkers, dominoes, jackstraws, 
bagatelle, yacht-race, baseball, messenger-boy, Fauntleroy, 
broncho, and many others of strange appearance and nomen- 
clature, but obviously of seductive interest. The tables are 
covered with weeklies, secular and religious, a number of humor- 
ous papers, and a few dailies. The games above mentioned are 
in ptogress in Amusement Hall, which opens directly from the 
reading-room. This hall is designed for the use of the boys ex- 
clusively from three until five, and after that hour it is opened 
to young men. On certain evenings the tables are folded up at 
nine o'clock, and a class in military drill practices under the di- 
rection of Mr. Henry Opdycke, the commander of a local corps 
of cadets. 

Now let us continue our progress to the newly finished build- 
ing. On the second floor we find a gymnasium well equipped 
with the usual assortment of bars, rings, ladders, Indian clubs, 
boxing-gloves, etc. Class-work is conducted twice a week under 
the supervision of the director, Mr. Bramley, who follows essen- 
tially the German system of gymnastics, and pays special atten- 
tion to symmetrical development and the attainment of grace- 
fulness in action. On the lower floor is a bowling-alley, and 
near it are a Scotch shuffleboard and two tables for billiards 
and pool. But these vigorous exercises often create thirst. 
Here, again, in active, wide-awake competition with the saloons, 
the managers provide a counter where a bottle of soda or of sar- 
saparilla is sold at a low price. : 

We pass the bowlers and enter the whilom dwelling-houses on 
Grand Street. A parlor has been metamorphosed into a com- 
modious swimming-tank. In respect to its privileges great vigi- 
lance is observed by the managers and the janitor, and every 
member must submit to inspection by the medical examiner be- 
fore he can receive a ticket entitling him to the use of the bath. 
Adjoining the tank are closets for shower-baths, and to them 
non-members may be admitted on payment of five cents. The 
remaining space is occupied with small social parlors, dressing- 
rooms provided with gymnasium lockers, the apartments for the 
janitor’s family, and the engine-room for the heating apparatus. 
One small room near the engine remains to be seen, and here, 
remote from the public, is a sanctum for the small boys, who are 
permitted to exercise their surplus energies by practicing ad 
libitum on drum and fife. | 

Outside, a few minutes’ walk conducts one to the tennis courts, 
and a short distance beyond is the athletic field for baseball and 
football. There are two uniformed clubs, and frequent games, 
to which members are admitted free, and outsiders on pay- 
ment of asmall sum. Mr. Scudder is a pronounced believer in 
the connection between morality and religion on the one hand, 
and healthy, vigorous outdoor life on the other. <A graduate of 
Yale, and—it is almost needless to add—an “all-round” ath- 
lete, he not unfrequently attends the matches, and sometimes 
bats “flies,” serves at the tennis court, or puts on the gloves in 
the gymnasium. 3 

But provision is made in other departments. Retracing our 
steps to the vestry, we will enter the kitchen. Perhaps we shall 
find the cooking class for girls and young women, who observe 
the teacher as she directs them how to use a range or gas stove, 
how to keep the pantry in order, how to prepare the dishes for 
the table, and the thousand and one mysteries of the culinary 
art. Again, some afternoon in Amusement Hall we can see the 
sewing class in operation, or perhaps the “kitchen garden ;” the 
latter is essentially a series of object lessons in “ keeping house.” 
The girls are instructed in sweeping, dusting, and making a bed, 
and in the art of properly washing and wiping dishes. 

The managers of the Palace believe, wisely, that people ap- 
preciate that for which they make some sacrifice or effort, how- 
ever small. Hence, even for admission to the free reading-room 
application for a ticket is necessary. The sum of one dollar a 
quarter, or four dollars a year, gives access to the gymnasium, 
Amusement Hall, reading-room, and swimming-tank, as well as 
to the drill and recreation grounds, and secures admission to the 
entertainments. The payment of one dollar and eighty cents 
obtains the privileges of the gymnasium, drill,and baseball. For 
the billiard-table a charge is made of two and a half cents a cue, 
for the bowling-alley five cents a game; these prices are one- 
half those demanded in the saloons (three of which are in close 
proximity). There are similar reductions of price for the shuffle- 
board and the refreshments. The, cooking class is free on 
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Saturday afternoons to girls, while five cents a lesson is charged 
on Tharsday evenings in the class for young women. , 

In this enterprise Mr. Scudder and his assistants have the 
active sympathy and aid of the community. One business man 
considers it a good thing for the neighborhood, and donates a 
chesstable. Another, for the same reason, sells a field on 
specially advantageous terms. Clergymen and prominent men 
of affairs lend to the plans their hearty indorsement. Citizens 
in general are interested in the work. Nor is the appreciation 
confined to the community and city, or -bounded by denomina- 
tional lines. The ladies of a church in a neighboring town 
have furnished one of the parlors. A benevolent Baptist brother 
from across the river evinced Ais sympathy by fitting up the 
swimming-tank. The Roman Catholics have projected work in 
similar directions. It is not too much to say that many pastors 
and church workers are eagerly observing the issue of this novel 
and thrilling attempt to interest and evangelize the masses, and 
counteract the influences of evil environment. | | 

This sympathetic spirit was conspicuously voiced at the dedi- 
catory exercises of the new building held in the Tabernacle on 
the evening of November 9. To a house crowded with the 
church’s friends and supporters came greetings by letters and 
addresses from other pastors in the city and State, and from 
well-known advocates by pen, voice, or action, who are earnest 
in labering for the same great objects in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Their tenor may thus be epitomized in the words of Dr. 
A. H. Bradford: “ We think of the Tabernacle, not as a mission 
church, but as a church with a mission. The work is greater 
than you can do, and we wish to share it with you. 
of the great forward movement which is in the air. Dr. Rains- 
ford’s church is a part of it; the Berkeley Temple of Boston is 
a part of it. I believe that Christian common sense and Chris- 
tian consecration are married in this work.” The People’s 
Palace was formally opened by public exercises on Monday of 
last week, the Rev. Drs. A. H. Bradford, Lyman Abbott, and 
others making addresses. 


Church Gleanings 


—Bishop William Taylor, the noted Methodist Bishop of 
Africa, was lately injured by a fall as he was walking in his 
sleep at a hotel in Rotterdam on October 7. 

—Since January, 1890, the American Sunday-School Union 
has received in bequests, and in gifts from executors and heirs 
made as the result of intended bequests, $64,780.57. 

—The Rev. Dr. John H. Worcester was inducted to the 
Roosevelt Professorship of Sacred Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on Tuesday of last week, taking the place 
made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. W. G. T. 
Shedd. 

—A series of Sunday evening lectures is to be given in the 


Church of the Covenant (Dr. McIlvaine’s), this city, on the Bible. . 


The lecturers will be the Rev. Drs. Briggs, Vincent, Brown, 
Behrends, Coe, Ludlow, McIlvaine, and others, and the topics 
will be such as “ The Bible and Human Progress,” “ The Bible 
and Reason,” “ Inspiration,” “ Higher Criticism,” etc. 

—The new Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, successor to Dr. 
Liddell, is the Rev. Dr. Francis Paget, Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University. 
He is the second son of Sir James Paget, the eminent surgeon, 
and was born in 1851. For some years he was tutor of the col- 
lege, and achieved a great reputation, being especially remark- 
able for his influence over young men. : | 

—The corner-stone of the new St. Luke’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of this city was laid on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week by Bishop Potter. The site of the new church, One 
Hundred and Forty-first Street and Convent Avenue, is part of 
the historic old Hamilton estate. Across the street is the famous 
cluster of elms planted by Alexander Hamilton in his youth, and 
next deor to the new structure is the old Hamilton mansion, 
which is now used as the chapel until the new church is com- 
pleted. 

—The Dean of Worcester tells of a curate who, when passing 
a group of men standing on a street corner, overheard one of 
them say, “ There goes a chap with nothing to do and gets 
hundreds for doing it.” The curate stopped and made answer: 
“My wages are $15 a week. I have been at work all the 
morning in my Master’s service, in church, in school, in my 
study, and now I am going to see more sickness and distress in 
one afternoon than you have seen in all your life.” Their re- 
sponse is not given. 

—The Hampton School began its twenty-fourth year with 675 
boarding pupils from the South and West, and 300 children in 
the primary classes. The corps of 80 officers and teachers in 


all departments has gained in efficiency. The student material, 
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the officers of the school state, is of better quality and more 
earnest than ever, and hundreds have been refused admission. 
The eagerness of the negro for education is not dying out. and 
their spirit of self-help is strong. Indian pupils are of a much 
higher order than formerly. They now come decently clad, 
with intelligent purpose, eager, as a rule, to make something 
of themselves. 

— The annual public meeting of the International Order of 


the King's Daughters and Sons will be held Monday, Novem. 


ber 23, in the Madison Avenue Methodist Church, corner of 
Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, New York City. The 
meeting will begin at t1 A.M. and continue until 5 p.m. At the 
morning session reports will be received from State Secretaries 
and leaders of Circles. Luncheon will be served from one to 
two. During the afternoon session addresses may be expected 
from Lady Henry Somerset, Vice-President, and Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, Treasurer, of the English branch of the order: 
from Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President, and others. 

—Judge Zane, of the United States District Court, last week 
handed down a decision which declares the tithing office, the 
historians’ office, the church farm, and a half interest in valuable 
coal lands, property of the late corporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, escheated to the United 
States. In reviewing these cases the Court said they came 
under the laws of Congress approved March 3, 1887, which 
prescribe that it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to 
proceed with such steps as are necessary to seize any and all 
property of the Mormon Church in violation of the laws of 
1862, which declares that it shall not be lawful for the Church 
to hold property in excess of $50,000. 

—The Unitarians of the Middle States and Canada held their 
seventh annual meeting in the new Lenox Avenue Church of 
this city on Wednesday of last week. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, who spoke on the 
“ Constructive Achievements of the Higher Criticism ;” the Rev. 
T. C. Williams, whose subject was “ Christ in Modern Thought,” 
and the Rev. Edward Hale, of Orange, who read a paper on 
“ The Modern Imitation of -Christ,” and by several other emi- 
nent preachers of the Church. The report of the Secretary of 
the Conference showed an increase in the number of new 
churches, and noted that good progress had been made during 
the year in raising the fund of $150,000 for endowing the 
Meadville Seminary. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. A. Anderson was installed as pastor of the West Church of Portland, 
Me., on November 5. 

—A,. F. Sherrill was installed as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Atlanta, Ga., on November 3. 

—Edmund Gale, of Faribault, Minn., has resigned. 

—J. G. Hodges, of Eldon, Ia., has resigned. 

—W. S. Hutchins, of Ellington, Conn., has resigned. 

—F. C. Taylor accepts a call to Hyde Park, Vt. 

—F. H. Allen has received a call to Atchison, Kan. 

—E. J. Evans accepts a call to Fairfax, la. 

—George H. Reed was installed as pastor of the North Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., on November to. 

—G. H. Grannis, of the Third Church of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 


- —S,. F. Wilson, of the Pilgrim Church of Lawrence, Kan., has resigned and 


will engage in Y. M. C. A. work. 

—H. A. Holcombe, of Hammond, Ind., accepts a call to Cambridge, IIL 

PRESBYTERIAN 

_ —J. I. Campbell was installed as pastor of the Cumberland Street Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 9. ; 

—H. L. Hodge accepts a call to Oxford, Pa. 

—J. P. Stoops has been installed as pastor of the church in Tustin, Cal. 

—W. S. Pryse, of Cleves, O., accepts a call to Carlinville, Ill. 

—W. D. Sexton was installed as pastor of the Hamtranck Church, Detroit, 
Wis., on October 22. 

EPISCOPAL 

—George E. Gardner, Archdeacon of Western Missouri, died at St. Joseph 
on November 6, at the age of thirty-six. 

—Arthur Hess, of St. John’s Church, Framingham Center, Mass., accepts a 
call to become assistant rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—John Moncure has become rector of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—A. L. Bennett resigns the assistant rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. L. Parks, D.D., of Holy Trinity Church, Middletown, Conn., accepts the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“—L,. W. Saltonstall, of St. Mary’s Church, Boston, Mass., accepts the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. G. Myles has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church of Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

—M. F. Dumstry accepts a call to St. Luke’s Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

—H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, II, accepts a call to the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey City, N. J. 


= 
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Books and Authors 


The Story of a Musical Life’ 


Popular anecdote told with unfailing good humor makes 
Mr. George F. Root’s “ Story of a Musical Life” an interest- 
ing narrative. His homely ambitions have met with a 
comfortable success—a success in pleasant keeping with 
his optimistic temper and his modest tastes. When friends 
used to ask him why he did nothing “better than ‘ Hazel 
Dell’ and things of that grade,” he would reply, “If you 
and other friends wished to use songs of a higher grade, 
either for teaching or for your own singing, do you suppose 
you would take mine when you could get Schubert, or 
Franz, or even Abt, at the same price or less?” This 
unassuming Yankee answer well illustrates the spirit of the 
man. He is genially proud of the popularity which has 
been gained by such taking airs of his as “ Shining Shore,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “ The Battle-Cry of Freedom,”’ 
and “There’s Music in the Air,” and laughs with com- 
placent good nature at those who, unconscious of their 
limitations, have cherished musical ambitions out of reach 
of their abilities. 

The life of such a popular musical teacher and composer 
as Mr. Root contains many little incidents characteristic 
of the times and scenes in which it has been passed. His 
childhood was spent not far from Boston in a rural settle- 
ment where the singing-school constituted the one musical 
element in the town. By the time he had reached his 
teens he was accounted by his neighbors the musical genius 
of the place, for he could manage to “ play a tune” on thir- 
teen different instruments, though the piano was not 
among them. ‘That instrument was then a rarity in 
any country town, and a person, “even in Boston, who 
could play [it], as well as hundreds all over the 
country now play, would have attracted universal atten- 
tion.” At eighteen he made a pilgrimage to Boston, 
his musical Mecca, where he intended to devote himself 
to music, cherishing in hushed expectancy the hope that 
he might some day meet his hero, Lowell Mason, and 
perhaps in the dim future, big with possibilities, emulate 
that famous man’s example. He had been at the piano 
only six weeks, and was still painfully working over its 
elements, when he accepted his first piano pupil. What- 
ever he was asked to do, Mr. Root always undertook, 
audaciously running his chances of coming out all right. 
This readiness led at times to disaster, but Mr. Root 
was never discouraged, for he always took his discomfiture 
humorously. A case in point was his attempt with a 
burly companion to sing at a concert at the Odeon the duet 
between David and Goliath from Neukomm’s oratorio of 
“ David.” His companion, who was “over six feet in 
height and very portly—weighing probably near to three 
hundred pounds ’”’—was David, and Mr. Root, a mere 
stripling in comparison, was Goliath, When Mr. Root 
had to sing, in the most ponderous tones he could assume, 
“IT cannot war with boys,” “ the audience broke out into 
irrepressible laughter, in which Colborn, who had the most 
contagious laugh in the world, joined.” ‘We went 
through our performance, however,” writes Mr. Root, 
in conclusion, “ though we did not consider it an unquali- 
fied success.” | 

The unconventional habits of those days are quite as 
tellingly illustrated by another anecdote of Mr. Root’s. 
‘‘T remember,” so his story runs, 


“‘one lovely summer day when we were thirty or forty miles 
from Auburn on our way to Rochester [to attend a musical 
convention], that we found ourselves almost the only occupants 
of a large car. . . . At a station an hour or so from Auburn, 
fifteen or twenty young ladies, evidently all acquainted with 
each other, entered and seated themselves around us. They 
were in an unusually merry mood, and after a while began to 
sing. Their selections were all from the Boston Glee Book 
by Messrs. Mason and Webb, and were sung from memory. 
. . . When they began ‘ Mornington’s Glee,’ . 


1 The Story of a Musical Life: An Autobiography. By Geo. F. Root. John 
Church Company, Cincinnati. 
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and I evidently thought of the same thing at the same time— 
‘What will they do when that bit of bass solo comes in?’ A 
glance from him was sufficient, and when the time came, I 
supplied it, . . . then Mr. Johnson joined, and . . . before the 
glee was through there was quite a little chorus effect. The 
young ladies were evidently astonished, but as evidently pleased. 
They said nothing to us nor we to them, but went on singing, 
and we continued to supply some tenor and bass. At last Mr. 
Johnson said to the young lady nearest to him, ‘Do you know 
who those two gentlemen are? They are Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb, the authors of the book you have been 
singing from.’ ... The young singers of the country then 
regarded those two men as most exalted beings. Almost the 
only books used were theirs, and their influence and fame were 
unbounded. The word flew from one to another, and not aaother 
note was sung. Presently’ one of the older ones explained to 
Mr. Webb that they were all attending a young ladies’ school in 
Auburn, and two or three hours before had come in a body to 
see a schoolmate off, and that the conductor had invited them 
to take this ride, and now they were returning.” 


What could be more free and easy than this free and 
easy railroad without tickets and this free and easy board- 
ing-school without a hint of conventual rules? 

By this time Mr. Root had already made a marked | 
success as a teacher of music in New York City and its 
vicinity. There was then a dearth of simple practice-books 
for classes, and to supply the deficiency Mr. Root used 
to compose songs and print them on his own account. In 
this way he drifted into composition. At the outbreak of 
the war he had for fourteen years been “ extemporizing 
on the blackboard before classes that could be kept in 
order only by prompt and rapid movements.” Substituting 
the pencil for the chalk, he turned out war melodies with 
the same rapidity. As many of our readers will remember, 
they immediately proved popular, they did much to create 
and sustain enthusiasm for the Union cause, and brought 
their author a generous reward. Quick, facile, affable, 
Mr. Root has always kept in the popular current. His 
book depicts the course music has taken among a large 


_ class in this country, who have sung his melodies enthusi- 


astically in church and camp. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Review of the Churches makes its first appearance Oc- 
tober 15 (James Clarke & Co., London, publishers), in a field not 
occupied by any other magazine. The general editor, Dr. 
Henry S. Lunn, in his introductory address, states. that the Ae- 
view has been established with the purpose of contributing 
toward the unification of the Churches by making them better 
acquainted with each other. The editorial work is subdivided 
among five special editors, each representing one of the princi- 
pal Churches—Dr. Farrar (Anglican), Dr. Donald Fraser (Pres- 
byterian), Dr. Mackennal (Congregational), Dr. Clifford (Bap- 
tist), Mr. P. W. Bunting (Methodist). The make-up resembles that 
of the “ Review of Reviews,” and includes portraits and other 
illustrations. A specially interesting series of articles on “ The 
Great Philanthropies,” by Dr. Farrar, begins with the story of 
Dr. Barnardo’s work for children. This new-comer into the list 
of monthlies deserves to make its way into all Christian fami- 
lies. 

The International Journal of Ethics for October contains 
the closing lecture of Professor H. C. Adams's course on the “ His- 
tory of Industrial Society and Economic Doctrine in England 
and America” before the School of Applied Ethics held last 
summer. Its subject is “ An Interpretation of the Social Move- 
ments of Our Time.” They betoken, he says, a lack of harmony 
between the realities of life and the ideals of living. In religion 
and government the tendency has been toward the development 
of personal liberty. But there is no industrial liberty for such 
as have no property, except to seek employment. The idea 
now maintained as to industrial rights is analogous to the 
idea of Charles I. as to political rights. The question before 
the industrial world is whether the industrial power which is 
obtained by utilizing the forces of nature through machinery 1s 
a right or a grant; are capitalists proprietors or are they 

ents? ... On “ The Prevention of Crime” Dr. F. Tonnies, 
of Kiel, holds that in penal legislation the interests of the injured 
party should be more considered. The smaller thefts and 
lighter crimes against property should entail on the perpetrators 
the duty of compensation. This is more rational than simply to 
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inflict suffering on them at public expense. . . . Professor J. 
Platter, of Zurich, writes on “ The Right of Private Property in 
Land.” He remarks that Christianity has no social order that is 
specially its own. The love of our neighbor forms the con- 
tents of Christian ethics, and is possible under any political and 
social system. With this love, the despot may be the father of 
his people, and the manufacturer the guardian of his workmen’s 
welfare. . . . Professor Josiah Royce, in discussing “ The Out- 
look in Ethics,” remarks that the present time is one of ethical 
awakening. The method is subjective and psychological, but 
the aim is outward and social. We scrutinize the inner life to 
see what use can be made of it. “The real Spirit lives in a 
man’s business, in the social order, in service, duty, union. The 
wounds within hinder the social business; hence we must know 
and heal them.” | 

In the Methodist Review for November the Rev. C. M. Morse 
writes on “ Regeneration as a Force in Reform Movements.” 
He thinks it “ destructive fallacy ” to assume that the regenera- 
tion of individuals can effect the solution of social problems and 
reform society. It will effect-nothing apart from adoption of 
the sociological teachings of Jesus. | 

In Zhe Homiletic Review for November, Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent treats of “ The Ministry and Popular Education.” A min- 
ister should not only take positive ground on the public school 
question, but should keep in touch with school boards and 
teachers, should interest himself in the school work of the pupils 
and the moral problems of school life, should use his influence 
to keep pupils from prematurely leaving school for work, should 


organize classes for reading and study among adults, so as to - 


widen an interest in educational matters. . . . Professor J. O. 
Murray commends “Serial Preaching.” He thinks “we are 
sacrificing thoroughness of instruction to the unhealthy craving 
for variety”—a new subject for every sermon. . . . “ Notes,” by 
Dr. Stuckenberg, mention, as a problem now before German 
scholars, the question whether theism and pantheism can be 
united in one system of thought. “Thinkers now speak of a 
pantheism which involves personality. A union of pantheism 
and theism was characteristic of Herder and Goethe, as well as 
of Leibnitz and Lotze.” 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo writes, in Lend a Hand for October, upon 
‘Southern Education.” The most serious obstacle to the sup- 
port and improvement of the common school is the “ mania” of 
many of the colored clergy, backed by their denominational au- 
thorities, for establishing private and church elementary schools. 
The parochial school interest, which is opposed in Massachu- 
setts, is in full blast among Southern negroes, and is too often 
aided by Protestant missionaries who oppose the same thing at 
the North. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review for October, in an article on 
the “ Development of English Catholic Literature,” by A. F. 
Marshall, remarks that, while English Nonconformists have a 
sort of free-masonry of mutual aid, among Catholics the social 
barriers destroy harmony; want of social union is a chronic 
difficulty. . . . Upon the “ Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
the Rev. W.S. Kress says that its moral teachings were more ex- 
alted than those of any other ancient nation except the Jews. 

In the Church Review for October, the Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
D.D., writes on “ The. Peace of the Church,” and compares de- 
nominational leaders, who call the movement for church unity a 
craze or an impertinence, to the practical politicians, who oppose 
every reform by which their power would be abridged. ; 

“Twelve versus Ten” is the title of a stimulating paper by 
Mi. W. B. Smith in the November number of the Educational 
Review. Some time all will come, he thinks, either to the deci- 
mal system or to the duodecimal. But he holds the duodecimal 
to be “the best conceivable.” Its full adoption would greatly 
shorten and facilitate the operations of mercantile and mechani- 
cal life. If we adopt it, “all future generations will rise up and 
call us blessed.” 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for November, R. 
Buddensieg, Ph.D., shows statistically that the Roman Catholic 
Church in England has decreased by a round million between 
the years 1841 and 1887, and that the decrease would have 
been larger but for the Celtic immigration. 

The Andover Review for November contains a thoughtful 
paper by Professor J. H. Hyslop on the burning ,question of 
“ Shop-Girls ‘and: Their Wages.” He shows what protective 


unions can do for those who are defrauded, and the aid given © 


by various sorts of Homes to those who are handicapped by 
circumstances, and what might be accomplished if purchasers 
were sufficiently intelligent and just to seek fair prices rather 
than cheap prices. But at the root of the difficulty lies un- 
touched the problem of population, and no method will prove 
more than a palliative which does not grapple with this. The 
radical cause of the trouble, he jdeclares, is “the increase of 
population.” So long as the influence of- this cause is un- 
cheeked, “the struggle for existence must play havoc with hu- 
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man morals.” Here moral earnestness will have to direct itself 
upon a point “wholly unconsidered in ethics, and only men- 
tioned in economics. ’ 

In the Mew Englander for November, Mr. H. T. Blake, 
writing on “ The Official Ballot in Elections,” states his objec- 
tions.to the Australian ballot system as an inadequate and de- 
lusive method of reform. He advocates “ the official envelope 
and retiring booth as a much simpler and more effective substi- 
tute for the cumbrous machinery imported from the antipodes.” 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 
Henry Jones, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This is an 
essay of positive value. It differs from most books of the kind 
which have appeared, in that it is a serious attempt at a spiritual 
or philosophic interpretation of the writings of the poet of the 
future. It is just this function which Mr. Jones has set himself to. 
fulfill, and in which with measurable success he has succeeded. 
His statements of Browning’s philosophy of life, his optimism,, 
his ethics, his theory of love, his idealism, his solution of 
the problems of evil and of knowledge, are interesting and 
suggestive, if not profound or wholly satisfactory. Mr. 
Jones lacks both the metaphysical and the theological train- 
ing: to wholly understand his author in his more subtle 
thoughts. Browning’s theory of the essence of life was. 
the same as that of Dante—indeed, we should say of the 
Gospel—and sharply defined from its Satanic obverse, the doc- 
trine of Sakya Muni and Schopenhauer. The main principle 
of his doctrine, God is love, Robert Browning grasped at the 
beginning of his career and never weakened or loosed his hold 
of it to the last line of “ Asolando.” For him, as for every 
Christian philosopher and poet (there is little difference in their 
standpoints), this central idea rayed forth light and splendor 
through the universe. Perhaps it was just because Brown- 
ing saw so clearly this principle which unifies all apparent vari- 
eties that he was not the dramatist who impresses the average 
mind. For he saw too deep, and life’s threads were not to him. 
the tangle which to others they seem. So the romantic and 
picturesque elements of life somewhat dissolved before the sym- 
metrical and equitable laws which govern things. His intuition. 
pierced habitually below the surface of things, and his stage 
setting lacked the glitter of tinsel. This characteristic Mr. 
Jones has not made clear. External attributes of the Cosmos— 
such as the progressiveness of the moral life, the inadequacy of 
knowledge, the use of sin and evil, the ultimate triumph of good 
—these are pointed out in Mr. Jones’s book with manifold cita- 
tions and reference, but we cannot help feeling that the book is 
not quite in harmony with the poet’s vast diapason of faith, love, 
and adoration. It does not, as does Mrs. Orr’s book, deal with 
annotations, or explanations of allusions, but sticks close to- 
its subject as proposed in the title. 


As every poet should, the author of Wayside Voices acquaints. 
us with his best self, and the acquaintance is a pleasant one. 
His volume, unpretentiously printed, not published, is one of 
promise rather than of fulfillment. Not unfrequently, to be sure, 
he is conventional, but his best poems are far from being so. 
They are pervaded with a gentleness of spirit, a sensitiveness. 
and delicacy of sympathy, a patient faith in the final victory of 
human good, a genuineness of conviction, which will awaken a 
grateful response from many a reader who will find them at 
once expressing his sorrows and ministering to his comfort. It 
is in these few poems, not in his more ambitious sonnets, that 
we get glimpses of the nooks of the human heart and the nooks. 
of nature, and discover the beginnings of that subtility of 
feeling and picturesqueness of style which we may fairly hope 
will be found in fuller development in Mr. Bates’s next volume. 


‘‘ Pantomimic expression is the language of the soul... . It 
manifests the cause of which speech is the effect. Never allow 
the voice to usurp the place of gesture.” This much will indi- 
cate the philosophy of expression which Florence A. Fowle 
Adams inculcates in her work, Gesture and Pantomimtic Ac- 
tion (E. S. Werner, New York). The root-principle of her 
teaching appears to be chiefly imitation. Her book is a beauti- 
ful one, in type, illustrations, and binding; several poems are 
given, with minute directions for profuse gestures—in truth, for 
pantomime. The author has shown judgment in selecting as. 
one poem for pantomimic illustration Dante Rossetti’s “ Sister 
Helen,” which is the most intensely passionate of recent poems, 
and gives extensive field for the display of her art. 


Mr. Edgar Mayhew Bacon has written very acceptably in the 
columns of The Christian Union, and now makes his first vent- 
ure as a writer of fiction in a well-printed little volume with the 
title Zhe Pocket Piece, with the imprint of Walbridge & Co.. 
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(New York). The six stories contained in the book are re- 
printed from “ Scribner’s Magazine,” the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
the “ Epoch,” and other periodicals, in which they have attracted 
attention by reason of their excellent literary quality, their fresh- 
ness, and their general interest. Mr. Bacon has an admirable 
style, clear, picturesque, and direct. In each case he has a story 
to tell, and confines himself to the telling of it. This little 
book, so modestly put forth, gives promise of more extended 
work to follow. 


The Princess Tarakanova is an exciting story out of the 
imperial annals of Russia, so skillfully and artistically related 
that it is difficult to discover where history ends and fiction 
begins. Whether the adventuress known later as Tarakanova 
was the legitimate offspring of the Empress Elizabeth will never 
be known outside the Czar's archives, but the sinister cast her 
fate gives to the fame of Catherine II. and the great Orloff 
remains. The book is translated from the Russian of Danilev- 
ski by Ida de Mouchanoff. If we may judge by the vivid and 
realistic qualities of the English, the translation is excellent. 
Three etchings and a portrait of Danilevski embellish these 
well-printed pages. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


We have before this commended the very neat form of pub- 
lication which Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, give 
to their volumes of “ Laurel-Crowned Verse ” (a title, by the way, 
which pleases us less than the thing it stands for). To this 
series have just been added Byron’s Childe Harold and Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, both poems whose popularity stands the test 
of years, because they represent the genius of their authors at 
its highest. 


Come Unto Me: Daily Readings on the Sayings of Christ, 
by Mary Bradford Whiting, is a devotional book of more than 
common suggestiveness, and of a genuine and wholesome spirit- 
uality. It is clearly printed in very distinct type on fine heavy 
paper and neatly bound. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Rudyard Kipling’s age is definitely fixed by the statement 
that he was born in Bombay in Christmas week, 1865, and is 
therefore in his twenty-sixth year. 

—It is announced that Mr. Howells’s new novel has been 
bought by the “ Ladies’ Home Juurnal,” of Philadelphia. The 
story is one distinctly for girls, and will portray the life of a 
Western girl in New York City. 

—The grave of Oliver Goldsmith, in the Temple Churchyard, 
after being in a state of irreverent dilapidation for a great many 
years, has at last been cleaned of the overgrown weeds. The 
indistinct figures upon the moss-covered marble have been recut 
in order to render distinctly readable the date of the birth and 
death of the author of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

—aA writer in the London “ Globe ” states that Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in the course of his researches into the material for a new 
edition and new notes to the Waverley Novels, is learning very 
highly to appreciate the thoroughness with which Scott’s biog- 
rapher did his work. “ Every possible source of information is 
being thrown open to him, but no sooner does he make what at 
first seems a find than he discovers that it was ‘worked in by 
Lockhart.’ ” 

—An English newspaper notes an instance at Southampton 
when an American, just arriving, offered to give up an American 
reprint of “ Eric Brighteyes,” by Rider Haggard. The matter 
was brought to the attention of two customs inspectors, both of 
whom declared that Haggard was not an English author. The 
traveler was consequently allowed to keep his “Eric Bright- 
eyes.” These inspectors, comments an exchange this side the 
ocean, must be the same men who recently refused to allow an 
American to bring a copy of the “ Alhambra” into England 
because the author was an Englishman! 

—Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, have just received 
a small invoice of copies of the “ Reports of the International 
Council at London, 1891,” with an introduction by R. W. Dale, 
D.D., President of the Council, and are prepared to furnish, on 
application, copies of the same, bound in cloth, at $1.75 per 
copy. The first edition of this Record was immediately dis- 
posed of, and the second edition is now nearly exhausted and 
will not be reprinted. The work is most comprehensive, reliable, 
and complete. It includes an account of the unveiling of the 
Memorial Tablet of John Robinson at Leyden. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book is to appear very soon 
from the press of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York, and is 
to be called “* The History of David Grieve.” It is understood 
that the;book will trace the career of a disciple of the Elsmerean 
doctrines in his work among the poor of Loncon. The advance 
orders for Mrs. Ward’s book have been very large, and the first 
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edition will mount well up into the tens of thousands. “The 
History of David Grieve” will, of course, be copyrighted in 
this country under the international copyright act, but the pub- 
lishers will show a proper deference to the American liking for 
low-priced books by adding it to their new series of dollar novels. 


Books Received 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA 
Rice, Edwin W. Our Sixty-Six Sacred Books. 
Newton, Rev. Richard. Five-Minute Talks for ae i $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW Y 
Burrell, Rev. D. J.,and Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. Hints “eed Helps en the 
Sunday-School’ for 1892. $1.25. 

. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Hall, Hubert. Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer. 
Stalker, Rev. James. The Preacher and his Models. $1.50. 
Dale, R. W. — with Christ. $1.75. 

E BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Pierson, Arthur T. "The Divine Enterprise of Missions. $1.25. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 

Hood, bane gue Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 
Meade, L. T. A Sweet Girl Graduate. 
Ellis, E. S. Tad; or, * ane Even” with Him. 


CENTURY ‘CO. NEW YORK 
St. Nicholas. Vol. XVilL. 


$1.75. 


Parts I. and I 
The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 

Post, T. A. Truman Marcellus Post, D.D. A Biography. $2.50. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Dobson, Austin. Four F renchwomen. $2. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Downes, W. H. cee Days. 
RPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Edwards, Amelia B. Fellahs, and Explorers. $4. 
n’s By the author of ** My Wife’s Niece,” Dr. Edith Romney,”’ 
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Egbert. In the “Stranger People’s’ Country. $1.50. 
Child, Theodore. Art andCriticism. $6. 
E. J. GOODRICH, OBERLIN 
Finney, Rev. Charles G. Sermons on the Way of Drration. $1.50. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Steele, Geo. M. gee ee! Ethics. $1. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Lover, Samuel. The Low-Backed Car. 
Where Meadows Meet the Sea. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. $3.50. 
the Yule-Log Glow: Christmas Tales from ‘Round the 
orl 
no. ee Rada King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 3 Vols. 


Carey, Nouchette. $1.25. 


THROP CO., BOSTON 
Brooks, Elbridge S. The $ Story of the United States. 
Wide Awake. Vol. FF. 
Wadsworth, Wedworth. mee from an Artist’s Field-Book. $4. 
Moodey, Martha L. A Little Millionaire. $1.50. 
ohn, Cynthia Morgan. Wordsworth for the Young. $1.25. 
Compiled by Mary R. Fitch. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
—— Blanchard, the Late. Life of Gustave Doré. $5. 
‘lark, E. B. Twelve Months in Peru. $1.50. 
Atkinson, Rev. J. C. The Last of the Giant- Killers. +5 
‘Writings of Thomas De Quincey, whi, reface and Annota- 
ons. By James Hoge. Vols. l. and Ii. $2.50 each. 
Genk Rev. Alfred J e Burning of Rome. $1. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Bamford, Mary E. Number One or Number Iwo. $1. 
Christmas Chimes of Joy. Behe M. Bingham 
Hurlbut, Jesse L., D.D., and ee Doherty. Illustrative Notes on the 
Sunday-School Lessons, 1892. 
Banks, Martha Burr. Galahad of 'N $1. 25. 
C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Leffingwell, C. W. tvales of the Living Church. $1.50. 
Seeley. Charles Sumner. The Spanish Galleon. $1.25. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. The Lady of the Lake. §1. 
Byron, Lord. ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. $1. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Heroes and HMero-Worship. $1. 
McMahon, Anna B. The Study Class. §1. 
Nemec, Bozena. The Grandmother. Translated by Frances ame 
Sheppard, Elizabeth. Charles Auchester. Vols. I. and II. $2.5 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO., OAKLAND 
Bentley, Rev. W. Holman. Life on the Kongo. 
go POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Drummond, Henry. The dors ot Christianity. 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON 


$1.25. 


No Sect in Heaven. 
a, Lizbeth B. The Story of Mistress Polly, who Did Not Like to Shell 


Harlow, Lizzie K. Family Record. 
Farrar, Frederic W., D.D. Places that Our Lord Loved. 
Watson, Albert S. T eg Day Dawneth. 
D. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 

Lang, Rev. — M., D. D. Gideon and the Judges. $1. 
Rawlinson eorge. Ezraand Nehemiah. §1. 
Gilmore, Mary A. Katie, a Daughter of the —— 50 cts. 
McRealsham, E. D. Romans Dissected. 75 cts 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Crane, Mrs. L. H. The Startled Sewing Society. 25 cts. 
Booth, Maud Ballington. 


Wanted—Antiseptic Christians. 25 cts. 
Descriptive List of British Novels, compiled by W. M. Griswold. $2. 
Miller, J The Dew of Thy Youth. 20 cts. 
Stalker, Rev. James. Temptation. 20 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YO 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. Marie Antoinette and the Dowsdall of Royatty. 
Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. $1.25. 
The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Roumanian Folk-Songs, collected from the Peas- 
ants by Héléne Vacaresco. ‘lranslated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettle. 


$ 
Thomas Nelson. Amongthe Camps. $1.50. 
Ocean Steamships. By F, E. Chadwick and oxhare. $3. 
Wright, HenriettaC. Children’s Stories in English Literature. 


$1.25. 

Jesus, the Carpenterof Nazareth. Bya Layman. $1.50. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, NEW YORK 
Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons. $1.2 
Camp, Harvey C. Primary Exercises for 65 cts. 
Miller, J. K. Mary of Bethany. 20 cts. 
International Question Book for 1892. Parts I., II., and III. 15 cts. eacta. 

RK 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., "NEW YO 
Mather, J. Marshall. John Ruskin. $1. 
Thompson, Sir Henry. Food and Feeding. $1.25. 
Boisgobey, Fortuné du. An Ocean Knig t. $2. 50. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Crim, Matt. Adventures of a Fair Rebel. $1. 25. 
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The Anti-Lottery Mass-Meeting 
An Appeal to which there Ought to be a Prompt Response 


Chickering Hall was crowded on Thurs- 
day evening of last week by citizens of 
New York, who responded to the call for 
a mass-meeting to express sympathy with 
the anti-lottery struggle in Louisiana. Full 
‘two hundred people were forced to remain 
standing until the close of the evening, 
for when the audience had once been 
thrilled by General Johnston’s appeal to 
the national sentiment in behalf of those 
in Louisiana whose love for the Union 
was the inspiration of their struggle, intel- 
lectual sympathy was changed into heart- 
felt loyalty, and the great crowd felt that 
it was their war in which the true men 
and women in Louisiana were fighting. 


Judge Davis presided, and, after brief . 


remarks to tne effect that Louisiana was 
not asked to adopt the lottery system for 
itself, he introduced General George- D. 
Johnston, of New Orleans, who has 
already been introduced to the readers of 
this paper. 

General Johnston began his address by 
reading the appeal issued by the Anti- 
Lottery League, reviewing the history of 
the incorporation and growth of the 
Lottery Company, and bringing sharply 
before the Nation the reason why this 
institution could now offer his State the 
stupendous bribe of one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year for 
a twenty-five years’ renewal of its charter. 
“The ‘monthly scheme’ of the Lottery 
Company,” he said, “is $2,000,000 of 
tickets, and if anybody should purchase 
all the tickets of that monthly scheme he 
would lose $945,400. If anybody should 
purchase all the tickets of all the monthly 
schemes for a year he would lose $11,344,- 
800.” It was with the millions thus 
fleeced from the people of other States in 
this inseparable Union that the Lottery 
Company was conducting its campaign of 
debauchery in the State of Louisiana. It 
was determined to control the political 


life of that State, and, if successful, it. 


would use its millions in corrupting the 
political life of the Nation. “We are a 
united country. I was a Confederate 
soldier, and, in all honesty and with all 
kindness, never will I live to see the day 
when | will blush to acknowledge it.” 
Here the audience, which was largely one 
of Northern Republicans, responded with 
such an outburst of applause as showed- 
that there was no more North nor South, 
and that their hearts went out toward the 
true manhood of Louisiana as if the war 
had never been fought. This applause 
went on increasing as General Johnston 
continued : 


But, faithful to the Confederate cause, and honor- 
ing and loving its memory to this day, I am as loyal 
a citizen of the United States as ever wore the blue. 
I love the country and the whole country. I amas 


ready to follow that glorious flag, which is the. 


emblem of its liberty, as any man in this city or 
elsewhere who was a faithful soldier of the Union 
during the war. Fellow-citizens, in saying this 
I represent the honest sentiment of the people 
of the South. I will say this, further, that the 
men who are making the fight in the State of 
Louisiana against the lottery are the men of Louisi- 
ana upon whom you are to depend and can depend 
in every emergency of this ¢ountry. 


General Johnston concluded his address 
by reading this telegram, which he had re- 
ceived from Colonel Vincent, of New Or- 
leans, where the Lottery Company had 
Swept the city in spite of the heroic fight 


of the fifteen thousand loyal citizens whom 
he represented: “Help us. Are sorely 
pressed. We will fight to the bitter end.” 
President Seth Low, of Columbia, made 
the second address, beginning with this 
answer to the cry from New Orleans: 


I was reminded to-day by a friend that Browning 
said, ‘‘Sudden, the worst turns the best to the 
brave ;”’ and I think that those who are fighting the 
lottery in Louisiana will, before the end comes, 
justify what the poet said. . 

The united voice of the people of this large and 
representative meeting wishes those people in the 
South ‘‘ Godspeed.” If we can help you, we will 
help you. We propose to send from this meeting 
to-night words of encouragement, at the very least. 
When one can localize the bite of a rattlesnake you 
may expect to localize the malign and vicious influ- 
ence of this great lottery scheme. It puts its fingers 
in the pockets of people everywhere. There have 
been lotteries before... Why were they abandoned? 
Simply because experience showed everywhere that 
they were so demoralizing that it was not possible 
for them to contribute enough to the public purse to 
justify their existence. I was reading an article the 
other day by a Frenchman, and he said that whoever 
voted to establish a lottery voted to make so many 
thieves and suicides perannum. It appeals not to 
one’s manhood, one’s effort, not to the success that 
comes through desert, but to luck, to chance. It saps 
the very root of all that is best and most vigorous in 
manhood. | 

To punctuate these addresses with marks 
of the applause given would be simply 
to take up space needed for the addresses 
themselves. Dr. Deems, who had now 
taken the chair, introduced the next 
speaker as the honored representative of 
that Communion whose Archbishop at 
New Orleans had responded to the offer of 
the Lottery Company to pay off the church 
debts of his diocese: “ No. We will carry 
our debts, but we will not carry the stain 
of such a shame as you propose to put 
upon us.” 

The speaker was the Rev. Father Elliot, 
whose Order of the Paulist Fathers virtu- 
ally defeated last winter the infamous bill 
giving all-night liquor licenses to ball- 
rooms. His address was a sermon, which 
not only appealed powerfully to the relig- 
ious emotions of his entire audience, 
but almost took for a text the often- 
recurring curse of “Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat,” who made Israel to sin. 
The application was quickly drawn. 
“The lottery,” he said, “is probably in 
this country the greatest single occasion 
of vice that exists. I suppose the saloons, 
taken all together, are worse. But the 
lottery is a good second, at any rate. 
Those who may furnish occasion of 
sin to others, whether they stand behind 
the act of incorporation and are directors 
or stockholders at a little. distance, or 
whether they are the immediate tools, the 
very fire that is applied to the destruction of 
human happiness—all those concerned in 
such sin heap up to themselves the wrath 
of a remorse more relentless than what af- 
flicts the sinner in remembrance of his 
Single crimes. What an aspiration of de- 
moniacal ambition it has been in the lot- 
tery to seek to possess itself of one of the 
States of this great and mighty Union! 
What an awiul thought it is that the 
State-House of Louisiana should ever be 
the central office of the most destructive 
foe of human integrity! It was the Lord 
God of hosts that took from them the 
curse of slavery. But what is it but the 
Antichrist of hell that gives them this 
devil! offering to barter human character 
for the payment of -the current expenses 


of the State! God forbid that this evil 
should come to pass.” 

But the speech which called the audi- 
ence to action was not on the programme. 
In the absence of the Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, ex-Mayor Hewitt was called 
upon to address the meeting. When he 
walked to the front of the platform he 
was received with a prolonged storm of 
cheers, and his speech voiced the best 
sentiments of every man and woman in 
the great audience: 


I came here to-night, not to speak, but impressed 
profoundly with the gravity of the question sub- 
mitted to the public spirit of the city of New York 
I thought that if I did not have sympathy with the 
appeal for aid that comes to us from the people of 
the State of Louisiana in such a good cause, it would 
be ‘a crime against the people as well as a crime 
against my own conscience. I shall not deal with 
the morality of lotteries. But the distinction was 
not made here to-night, so far as 1 have heard, be- 
tween the kind of lotteries whichjone hundred years 
ago were in vogue, and the lottery which now exists 
in the State of Louisiana. The lotteries of the past 
were conducted by the public authorities, and the 
profits, whatever they were, went to public uses. 
Even with these objects in view, however, the public 
conscience rebelled against them, and they disap- 
peared under the condemnation and by virtue of the 
enlightened influences of the world. 

But the lottery you are asked to consider is simply 
for the purpose of extracting money from the masses 
of the people to enrich a few men. 

I have not words at command to commend the 
action of the Archbishop of the Catholic Church in 
New Orleans in spurning the bribe of those men. 
And the people of Louisiana—all honor to them !— 
they also are spurning the bribe, and ask your help 
in aiding them to cast it away. 

But, thank God, such men as Governor Nichols 
and General Johnston are always to be found in the 
front rank fighting for the right; and when such men 
come and tell us ‘“ we have lost the battle, but we 
will die fighting in the ditch,” shall we refuse them, 
first, sympathy, and, second, and I iellit to you, 
money—for the people of Louisiana cannot afford to 
fight this great struggle without money ? And myap- 
peal is, and it is all of what I have said here to-night 
that I want recorded, let every man, woman, and 
childin this city and State give according to their 
means, and raise a fund that will put to rest even 
the gigantic fund of the lottery monster. 


Of the letters which were received from 
Vice-President Morton, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and others, there is not 
the space to speak. The people of the 
North are called to action, and we must 
send help. If the Chickering Hall meet- 
ing proved anything, it was that there is a 
current of love running through the country 
which makes men in Louisiana glad to fight 
our cause and look to us for help,and makes 
us at the North glad tosend them all the 
help that is in our power. The Christian 
Union calls for contributions in this cause. 


Not one dollar can be expended in the 


corruption of voters. Such an expendi- 
ture would destroy the moral spirit of the 
anti-lottery movement, which is all that 
makes it live. But it costs money, as we 
know, to maintain a newspaper even were 
the writers unpaid, and it costs money, as 
you know, to maintain a church, even were 
the minister unpaid. In Louisiana there 
is needed in every parish, every week, if 
not every day, written appeals and spoken 
appeals to every voter. There are thou- 
sands of men in Louisiana who have been 
giving their labor for nothing in this cause, 
and contributing beyond their means to 
keep up the fight: can we not help them ? 
Money that is received by The Christian 
Union will be acknowledged in its columns, 
and forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
Anti-Lottery Committee. 


‘ 
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Baptists in England enter with vigor 
upon the provision of £100,000 as their 
centennial offering, next spring, to the 
cause of foreign missions—nearly £17,000 
being subscribed at a conference held at 
the house of the treasurer of their foreign 
society, not long since. The two English 
Baptist Missionary (foreign) Societies are 
now fully united in one organization. Of 
the two that have heretofore existed, one 
was formed at Kettering, Eng., in 1792; 
and the other was organized in 1816. 
The former was the larger of the two 
societies, having missions in China, India, 
Africa, Europe, and the West Indies, and 
was generally known as “ The Baptist 
Missionary Society,” which is the name of 
the united organization. 


At the recent Commencement of the 
Girls’ College at Constantinople, Turkey, 
the official sent to represent the Minister 
of Public Instruction publicly thanked the 
trustees and faculty for their labors in be- 
half of an important interest of the Turk- 
ish Empire, and declared that the govern- 
ment recognized the Coilege as one of the 
institutions which is worthily fulfilling the 
object for which it was formed. These 
phrases were written and approved by the 
Minister before being read at the College, 
and they stand in marvelous contrast to 
the difficulty experienced, years ago, in 
obtaining from the Turkish authorities 
permission for the establishment of Rob- 
ert College. 


“ Russia and Gospel Work in the Cau- 
casus ” is the title of a comprehensive and 
interesting article in the ‘ Missionary 
Herald” for October. The Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, of Erzroom, Turkey, its author, 
contends that in the region indicated, domi- 
nated by Russian authority, there are 
influences at work calculated to materially 
modify Russian sentiment, and greatly to 
assist 1n righting the notable wrongs in- 
flicted upon its subjects by the Russian 
Government. He instances as among 
such influences—with which he is familiar 
by personal observation—the work of the 
Bible Societies ; the work of German mis- 
sionaries of the Basle Society among the 
Mohammedans of the Caucasus; the 
Protestant school in the city of Kars, 
ultimating in the founding of the village 
of Kara Kala, now inhabited by about 
sixty families of Protestants with Govern- 
mental favor and protection, and the 
existence of other and similar communities, 
which he names. The facts are worthy of 
knowledge, and afford some light as to the 
possibilities of Muscovite rule. The cur- 


rent (November) “ Missionary Herald” 


adds to the foregding the statement that 
intelligence has been received from the 
Caucasus more recent than that already 
noted, to the effect that this work is pro- 
gressing most hopefully. “The facts nar- 
rated,” it says, “are most cheering, but 
for obvious reasons it is inexpedient to 
give the details here.” 


In view of the agitation now rife in 
India over the question of abolishing 
early marriages, an Indian paper lately 
said: “ To give them up is to give up the 
zenana system. To give up the zenana 
system is to introduce the system of 
courtship. And the _ introduction of 
courtship means the destruction of our 
caste; for if a Brahman girl takes a fancy 
for a ‘kyasta’ and marries him, the 
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former will surely lose caste, and the 
latter will find no place in society. The 
destruction of the system of caste means 
the total destruction of the Hindu religion. 
Thus the Hindus cannot give up the 
system of early marriage without destroy- 
ing their society.” In token of the waning 
power of caste in India, it may also be 
noted that a Bombay paper has just 
referred to the fact that recently forty-two 
Brahman gentlemen took tea together at 
a social gathering in St. Mary’s Convent, 
Poona, an act which was in violation of 
caste rules, and which years ago would 
have led to their speedy excommunication. 
Though the fact of this gathering was 
well known, as yet no definite steps have 
been taken for their discipline. Some of 
the priests have, indeed, talked of excom- 
munication, but it is said to be so difficult 
to find any who have not, in secret at? 
least, broken caste that there is little hope 
of enforcing the rules. It will be remem- 
bered that a certain Dr. Bhandarker not 
long since gave his daughter, who was a 
widow, in marriage, an act which is 
abhorrent to most Hindus. But when the 
Shenvi Brahmans met together to discuss 
the question of excommunicating the 
doctor, his friends came in such numbers 
that no one dared to propose a resolution 
for excommunicating him, though chal- 
lenged to do so. 


From Muttra, in northern India, the 
Rev. M. P. Zenker writes to the same 
effect, as to the steady decadence of the 
old systems of religious belief, saying : 
“In my intercourse with educated Hindus 
and Mohammedans on my _ journeys 
through Muttra and Agra, in the railway 
carriage, or in my study, it seemed to me 
the impression is spreading that the war 
which Islam and Hinduism wage with 
Christianity is hopeless. With those who 
think, the feeling is gaining ground that 
slowly but surely Christianity is advancing, 
and resisting its progress is as vain as 
an attempt to stem the tide of the 
ocean.” 


The President of the English Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade 
has recently publicly declared: “ As regards 
China, the opium vice seem to have settled 
upon the vitals of the people, and it will 
be most difficult to break it off. A great 
authority has stated that if this goes on 
for fifty years the Empire will be in ruins. 
As the Chinese emigrate largely, wherever 
they go—in the straits about Singaporé 
and in the South Sea Islands—they carry 
the vice. According to a recent issue of 
‘L’Eglise Libre,’ of Paris, the French 
colony of Tahiti has become infected, and 
the ravages have been terrible both there 
and in the Marquesas Islands. There 
have been various edicts forbidding the 
trade, but smuggling is only too easy, 
and the natives seem unable to resist the 
deadly influence of the drug. The French 
Government, however, has now  ab- 
solutely prohibited the introduction of 
opium.” 

Here is an eloquent citation from Sir 
Bartle Frere’s article on the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to all forms of civil- 
ization, in the “ Missionary Intelligencer ” 
(English): “I speak simply as to mat- 
ters of experience and observation, and 
not of opinion; just as a Roman pre- 
fect might have reported to Trajan or 
the Antonines; and I assure you that, 
whatever you may be told to the con- 
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trary, the teaching of Christianity among 
160,000,000 of civilized, industrious Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans in India is ef- 
fecting changes, moral, social, and po- 
litical, which for extent and rapidity of 
effect are far more extraordinary than any- 
thing you or your fathers have witnessed 
in modern Europe. Presented for the first 
time to most of the teeming Indian com- 
munities within the memory of men yet 
alive—preached by only a few scores of 
Europeans, who, with rare exceptions, had 
not previously been remarkable among 
their own people in Europe for intellectual 
power or cultivation, who had little of 
worldly power or sagacity, and none of 
the worldly motives which usually carry men 
onward to success—Christianity has never- 
theless, in the course of fifty years, made 
its way to every part of the vast mass of 
Indian civilized humanity, and is now an 
active, operative, aggressive power in 
every branch of social and political life on 
that continent.” 

So far as the outlook for Christian 
Missions is affected by the exports of rum 
from Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A., to 
Africa, it is not edifying to know that with- 
in the past year there has been a great in- 
crease in this traffic. Since 1885, when 
803,437 gallons were exported, down to 
1890, there was a gradual decrease in the 
exports, so that the figures on June 30, 
1890, showed only 251,501 gallons exported 
during the previous twelve months. But 
for the year ending June 30, 1891, 808,737 
gallons were exported to Africa from the 
port of Boston, the money value being 
$964,694. In the year ending June 30, 
1890, the total amount exported from the 
United States to Africa was 555,749 gal- 
lons, while the next year the amount was 
1,025,226 gallons. It seems that new 
areas in Africa are opened for the traffic, 
for while in the year 1889-90 no rum was 
exported to the French Possessions in 
Africa, in the year 1890-91 a total of 
193,852 gallons were sent to these French 
Possessions. ‘ Do not these facts,” says 
the “Missionary Herald,” “present a 
mighty argument in favor of a ratification 
of the Brussels Agreement? Nothing 
can stop this desolating tide except con- 
certed action on the part of the na- 
tions.” 

An interesting religious work began, last 
May, at Antananarivo, the capital of Mad- 
agascar, Missionaries of the London (Eng- 
land) Society report it as the most impress- 
ive, in some respects, of anything which 
has been witnessed on that island, conse- 
crated as it has been in past time by success 
in missionary labor for twenty years. 
Three Societies in the country, so far as this 
month’s report have been looked after, 
report favorably as to receipts of money, 
and as to financial condition, in the month 
of September. The income of the Amer- 
ican Board (Congregationalist foreign 
missionary organization) for that month 
was $11,000 more than it was in Septem- 
ber, 1890. The American Missionary As- 
sociation (Congregational society labor- 
ing among negroes and Indians in the 
United States) closed its year (end of Sep- 
tember, ’91) without a debt. And the total 
gain in receipts by the American Home 
Missionary Society (Congregational) for 
the first six months of its current finan- 
cial year, over those months in 1890 is 
about $24,000. There was a deficit of 
$23,838.76 last year, in P. E. Missionary 
operations (home and foreign) in this 
country. 
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Muck Char | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. © But he makes these condi- 


: 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each guestion—not for publication, but for 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
ferring to questions and answers previously published. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
PP. ... The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 

eter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three ghee weeks to make an answer. BESS 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. 


649. Will you kindly inform me how a Shakespeare 
Club should be conducted? We have read all of the 
plays once, some of them twice, and wish now to 
make it more of a study. Is there any work pub- 
lished telling just how to study Shakespeare ? 

E. J. B. 

Let theclub assign the respective parts to 
the different members, and so read through 
anact anevening. The reading should be 
accompanied with free comments. This 
is the only plan I have known to work 
successfully.. Hudson’s school edition or 
Rolfe’s edition is best for the purpose. 
For advanced students an excellent plan 
would be to get one copy of Mr. Richard 
G. Moulton’s “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
‘Artist’? (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
study its analysis of the five playsfof which 
it treats, and carry the same methuds of 
analysis into the study of other plays. The 
text, however, will usually prove the best 
means of studying Shakespeare. 


Some time since, a correspondent asked , 
for the following: alliterative lines, several 
copies of which have been sent me. They 
may be found in “ Literary Frivolities,” by 
William Dobson, published by Chatto 
& Windus, Piccadilly, London: Coats’s 
“ Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry ;” Pro- 
fessor William Mathew’s “ Hours with 
Men and Books ;” H. Southgate’s “ Many 
Thoughts on Many Things ;” and in the 
“ International Encyclopedia,” page 299, 
and are as follows : 


arrayed, 


An Austrian army 
Belgrade ; 


4 

Boldly by battery besiege 
Cossacks commanding cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating aeons: 
eg endeavor engineers essa 
( 
7 


‘or fame, for fortune, forming furious fray. 

saunt gunners grap le, giving gashes good; 

Heaves high his head, heroic hardih : 

, Islam, Ismael, imps in ill, 

ostle John, Lig Joe, Jack, Jill; 

Kick kindling Kutusoff, king’s kinsmen kill; 

Labor low levels lottiest, longest lines; 

Men marched ’mid moles, ’mid mounds, ’mid 
murd’rous mines. 

Now ha. ge falls near, now needful nature nods, 

Opp » Opposing, overcoming odds. 

Poor peasants, partly purchased, partly pressed 

Quite “Quarter! Quarter!” quickly 
quest. 

Reason returns, recalls redundant rage, 

Saves sinking soldiers, softens signiors sage. 

T r truce! truce, treach’rous Tartar 
rain 

Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine. 

Vanish, vile vengeance! vanish, victory vain ! 

Wisdom wails war—wails warring words. What 
were 

Xerxes, Xantippe, Ximenes, Xavier? 

Yet Yassy’s youth, ye yield your youthful yest. 

lously, zanies, zealously, zeal’s zest.” 


I have received the following letter from 
the young home missionary whose appeal, 
made in this column, for periodical litera- 
_ ture has been so generously answered : 


Let me thank you very kindly for the help you 
have given me getting so much reading matter. The 
young people here have a small library, and in con- 
nection with this I am able to open a small reading- 
room. A fine list of periodicals have been offered. I 
fear that most of my young people are entirely unac- 
quainted with this literature, but if I can only get 
them interested they will surely be profited. Again 

I thank you for what you have done. J. E. M. 
P. S.—After this note had gene into the mail-box 
1 received your letter bringing three dollars from your 


A Family Paper 


unnamed subscriber. I would gladly give my thanks 
to the unknown friend. It shall bring me a literary 
luxury. Quite a pile of papers and magazines are 
already here. 


723. Kindly inform me what books would best help 
me in my desire to brush up my Latin and Greek. 
I have had a full college course in the classics, but the 
demands of a busy pastorate have kept me from 
keeping my knowledge fresh. What in the way of 
syllabus, grammar, or digests of principles, will 
best give me what I want, and inthe smallest com- 
pass? E. G. F. 

I think that “Six Weeks’ Preparation 
for Reading Czesar” (Ginn & Co., New 
York) and “ Three Months’ Preparation 
for Reading Xenophon ” (American Book 
Company, New York) are what you want. 


738. Please tell me who wrote the best articles 
against government ownership of railroads. K. T. 

Hudson’s book, “ The Railways of the 
Republic,” Harpers; Arthur Hadley’s 
book on railroads, and Baker’s “ Monop- 
olies of the People,” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


744. You recommend Loomis’s “Surveying.” I 
think Gillespie’s Surveying ’”’ is very much better, 
and it can be studied without a teacher to great ad- 
vantage. ‘I used it when in an engineer’s office 
nearly twenty years ago, and there may be a better 
book now, but I doubt it. For clearness and sim- 
plicity it is most admirable. F. W. 

Another correspondent recommends the 
“ Manual of Land Surveying,” F. Hodg- 
man, Climax, Mich. 


655. Some twenty-five years past, in my school 
days, our class in astronomy often repeated in con- 
cert a verse commencing : 

Astronomy, parent of devotion, 

Engage my midnight vigils. 
I can go no farther. Will you be kind enough to 
inquire through your paper for this verse, sonnet, or 
whatever it may be, and oblige La. 

597- Can “‘ Uncle Peter” tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines: 

God gives thee youth but once; i 
Keep, then, the childlike heart that will His King- 
dom be. 
As 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In a notice of Washington Gladden’s book, ** Who 
Wrote the Bible?’ you say that ** Mr. Gladden 
shows the singular and almost humorous inconsist 
encies and self-contradictions of Professor Huxley.”’ 
If it will not encroach too much on your time and 
space, will you not please say what those inconsist- 
encies and contradictions are? I have heretofore be- 
lieved in Professor Huxley’s honesty, candor, and 
freedom from prejudice, but if Mr. Gladden is him- 
self not inconsistent or prejudiced in what he says of 
Mr. Huxley, his words will bear repeating in The 
Christian Union, and command the respect of honest 
and thoughtful men. 

The passage is too long to quote in 
full. It is on pp. 136-140, and is, in 
brief, this: Mr. Huxley insists that the 
reference to Jonah and the big fish in 
Matthew attributed to Jesus makes it 
necessary for us to believe that if Jesus 
was an honest man he believed in the 
historical accuracy of the Jonah legend. 
If it were not an “ admitted reality,” there 
could be no value in this reference to it. 
Whereon Mr. Gladden comments as fol- 
lows: “ ‘Surely,’ he [Mr. Huxley] says 1n 
one of his Lay Sermons, ‘our innocent 


' pleasures are not so abundant in this life 


that we can afford to despise this or any 
other source of them. We should fear 


being banished for our neglect Zo that 
limbo where the great Florentine tells us 
are those who during this life wept when 
they might be joyful.’ This limbo,” adds Dr. 
Gladden, “is not, 1 dare say, an ‘ admitted 
reality’ in Mr. Huxley’s physical geogra- 
phy. 


‘What sort of value,’ therefore, has 


999' 


his reference to it? Is he merely raising 
the cry of a bogy? He certainly does in- 
tend what he says to be a dissuasive’ from 
a certain course of erroneous conduct. 
I venture to insist that he has a real mean- 
ing, and that, although the limbo is a myth, 
the condition which he intends to illustrate 
by his allusion to it is a reality.” In like 
manner Mr. Huxley refers to “the dead 
soul of Peter Bell, which could not be 
roused by the primrose from its apathy,” 
and Dr. Gladden pertinently asks, “ Does 
Mr. Huxley believethat Peter Bell wasa his- 
torical personage? If he was not, how, in 
the name of biological theology, could his: 
dead soul have been roused by any informa- 
tion whatever?” Dr. Gladden concludes 
that “it is evident that Mr. Huxley does 
understand the uses of allegory and fable 
for purposes of illustration. ... Such a 
use of language is common in all litera- 
ture. To affirm that our Lord could not 
resort to it without dishonesty is to deny 
to him the ordinary instruinents of speech.” 
We think the passage fully justifies our 
statement that “ Dr. Gladden shows the 
singular and almost humorous inconsist- 
encies and self-contradictions of Mr. Hux- 
ley;” only we ought to have left out the 
word “ almost.” 

What ought boys to be taught regarding non- 
resistance? Shall they be instructed to defend them- 


selves in case of insult or attack, and to strike back? 
A. E. H. 


We do not think there is any better 
standard with which to comply in teach- 
ing your boys than that which is afforded 
by the teaching of Jesus Christ in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and by the example of 
Jesus Christ in the court of Caiaphas. 
Teach your boys to be courageous in de-- 
fending others, and patient in enduring 
wrong themselves. 


Mr. H. B. Woodford, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Richard Spen- 
cer, of Burlington, lowa, have written to 
us correcting the statement in the Outlook 
of November 7 that the following dictum 
was from a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, and not the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

To lay with one hand the power of the govern- 

ment upon the property of the citizen, and with the 
other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 
private enterprise and build up private fortunes, is 
none the less robbery because it is done under the 
forms of law and is called taxation. 
The mistake in the Outlook was due to a 
mistake made by its writer in the notes 
taken several years ago while reading 
Cooley’s “ Taxation.” Upon looking the 
matter up, he finds that the severe lan- 
guage quoted above was used by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Loan Association vs. Topeka case (20 
Wall, 664). The decision rendered by the 
Pennsylvania Court upon a case somewhat 
similar was much less sweeping in its con- 
demnation of the protective principle. 


W. O. S.—We certainly do not think 
that it is true that if death ends all, life 
would not be worth living uprightly. Right- 
eousness is worth infinitely more than any 
reward it gives or can give here or hereafter. 
But undoubtedly the hope of immortality 
for ourselves, and still more the hope of im- 
mortality for others, furnishes an incentive 
and gives a reason and ground for work, 
which, on the sad belief that death ends 
all, is almost or wholly wanting. 


Where in Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s works can be found 
the following quotation which is inscribed on her 
monument? ‘ Eachin his place is fulfilling his day, 
and passing away, just as that sunis passing. Only 
we know not whither he passes; while whither we 
go we know, and the Way we know—the Same yes~ 
terday, to-day, and forever.” H. B. S. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GALLEGHER” 
Stories for Boys 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Davis’s new book has obtained immediate 


favor, and a warmth of commendation that assures 


for it a foremost position among the leading books 


of the year. The following, selected from many 


favorable notices, will serve to represent the universal 


~expression of approval which has greeted the volume. 


“It will be astonishing, indeed, if youths of all 
ages are not fascinated with these stories. Mr. Davis 


‘knows infallibly what will interest his readers.”— 
_Boston Beacon. 


“Crisp in style and animated in incident. Fora 
wholesome, hearty boy we can fancy no more enter- 


.taining volume.” —Newark Advertiser. 


“* Of intense interest. It will be very popular with 


boys.” —Detroit Tribune. 


Among the Camps 


-Or, Young People’s Stories of the War. By 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Page has told some Virginia 
stories of the War, which will touch the heart of 


every reader, young or old, and which will rival the 
_author’s ‘Il'wo Little Confederates ” in popularity. 


Children’s Stories in 
English Literature 


.From.Shakespeare to Tennyson. By HENRI- 


ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Uniform 
with “From ‘Taliesin to Shakespeare,” 
already published. Each 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* Miss Wright has endeared herself to a host of 


. readers by her stories of history and science, but she 


has never produced a book so thoroughly fascinating 
as this.””—Boston Beacon. 


The Boy Settlers 
A Story of Karly Times in Kansas. By NoAH 
Brooks. Illustrated by W. L. RoGErs. 
I2mo, $1.25. 
“*A volume that all spirited boys will admire. Its 
descriptions of frontier life are accurate and exciting. 


The illustrations add to the entertaining and in- 
structive text.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


A New Mexico David 


And Other Stories and Sketches of the South- 
west. By CHARLES F. Lummis. Illus- 
trated. I2mo, $1.25. 


““A pleasant volume of short stories, full of stir- 
ring incidents, and powerfully written.””—Congrega- 
tromalist. ° 


Lyra Heroica 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and 

arranged by WILLIAM ERNEsT HENLEY. 
12mo, $1.25. 

““Mr. Henley has rendered boys a service they 


must certainly appreciate. It is a noble, a choice 
selection.’’—Soston Traveller. 


New Books by G. A. Henty 


Dasu ror KHARTOUM: a Tale of the 
Nile-—REDSKIN AND CowBsoy: a Tale 
cf the Western Plains —HELD FAstr FoR 
ENGLAND; a Tale of the Siege of Gib- 
raltar. Each illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Henty’s books never fail to interest.’’—Zov- 
Academy. 


Pilots of Pomona 


A Story of the Orkney Islands. By RoBEerr 
LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“His plot is original and the whole story full of 


excitement and enthusiasm. The volume will be 
very popular.’’—Boston Herald. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, hy 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


“ Remember Facob Abbott’s sensible 
rule, to give children something that they 
are growing up to, not away from, and 
keep down the stock of children’s books 
lo the very best.” 


Famous Com- 
posers, A Score 
of. By NATHAN 
HASKELL DOLE. 
With Portraits of 
Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Haydn, 


etc. I2mo, $1.50. 


2d THOUSAND NOW READY. 


** His sketches are based upon the latest researches, and 
are full, pleasing, discriminating, and suseful.”—+Ailadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


Jed; A Boy’s Ad- 
ventures the 
Army of ’61-—65. 
By WARREN LEE 
Goss, author of 
“A Soldier’s 
Story of Life in 
Andersonville 
Prison,” “ Recol- 
lections of a Pri- 
vate.” Fully il- 
lustrated, I2mo, 
$1.50. 
gth THOUSAND. The best war book for 


boys ever written. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Recollections of a Private; A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN 
LEE Goss, author of “Jed; A Boy’s Ad- 
ventures in the Army of 61-65.” With 25 
full-page illustrations by Chapin and Shelton, 
engraved by Andrew, and numerous illustra- 
tions in the text. Printed on fine calendered 
paper and bound in a very attractive and 
appropriate style. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.25; 


seal russia, $4.25; half morocco, $5.00. 


** One of the handsomest, as well as one of the most val- 
uable, works in American war literature.’’— Boston Globe. 


jJo-Boat Boys, 
The. By Rev. 
J. F. Cowan, 
D.D., Editor of 
“Our Young 
People,” “Our 
‘MorningGuide,” 
“Our Children,” 
etc. Illustrated 
| by H.W. Peirce. 


od THOUSAND NOW READY. 


** A capital book for boys, full of exciting advertures, 
but never once losing its strong moral tone.’’—/Presdy- 
terian Banner. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


To Pastors and 
S. S. Superintendents. 


We have during 1891 supplied 1509 pastors and su- 
perintendents with thirty good books fresh from the 
press atan expense of less than $1 per month 
each patron. Could_fill this page with grateful 
words. Send for our Book Contract Plan, and 
prospectus of next 6 months issues. 

CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
Will Issue Next Week 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. |Vol- 
ume IV. Edited by LE Duc DE BROGLIE, 
with introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
U. S. Minister to France. To be com- 
plete in five octavo volumes. With por- 
traits and fac-similes. Each $2.50 

** It is enough to say that the volumes will be sought 
and read extensively, and that it casts a side lig ht on the 
pete, of Europe which is of infinite value.””—Detroit 

Free Press. 

‘* The memoirs are forcible and clear; the elegance lies 
in the ideas more than in the words. There is not a singie 
break in the intellectual power ot the work.’’— Zhe Diad. 

Writers and Readers. By GEORGE 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., editor of Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson.” The volume 
comprises a series of lectures given in Ox- 
ford in 1891. 1I2mo, 


The Old Stone House, and Other 
Stories. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN; 
author of “ Behind Closed Doors,” “ The 
Mill Mystery,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents ; 
paper, . 40 cents 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Principles of Social Economics. 
Inductively Considered and Practically 
Applied. By GEORGE GUNTON. With 
Criticisms on Current Theories, etc. 

‘* The volume at hand has a wide scope, including a de- 
tailed aiscussion of the principles of, social progress, of 

economic production, ef economic distribution, and o 

practical :tatesmanship. Ji we have read the author right, 

the central position that he assumes is that * the prosperity. 
of the community .n general, and capitalists in particular, 
depends upon increasing the wants and elcyatin the 
social life and character ot the laboring classes.* ““—iVas 
ville Christian Advocate. 

Politics and Property, or Phro- 
nocracy. BySLacKk WORTHINGTON. A 
Compromise between Democracy and 
Plutocracy. I2mo. . §t.§0 


‘* Unlike many works of this character, the interest in- 
creases as you read. and the most skeptical will finish at 
least half converted.”"-—New Orleans New Delta. 

‘Mr. Worthington writes in exce lent temper, moder- 
ately and logically, and certainly in an interesting way. — 
Providence Jou; nal. 


Days and Dreams. Poems. By 
MADISON CAWEIN, author of “ Lyrics and 
Idyls,” “The Triumph of Music,” etc. 

TALES BY CLINTON ROSS. 

The Pretender and the Peace of 

the Hills. (Ready in December.) 


The Adventures of Three Wor- 


thies. 16mo, cloth, . 75 cents. 


Being an adventure of a French gentleman in 70} 
one of a nobleman of old Touraine, turned Jesuit; 
one of a ceitain follower of the Stuarts, told by them- 
selves. 

‘* A delightful specimen of the style of the author, who 
is rapidly in popular favor.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 

‘* A] the enticing accomraniments of the good old 
stories.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘* It may be that logic has a right to be spited in behalf 
of a style so full of subtle and poctical recommendations. 
—New York Sun. 


The Speculator. A Portrait of a 


Contemporary American. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
‘** Too much cannot be said of the clearness of the au- 
thor’s conception. and his skill in the management of de- 
tail.”"— Zhe Epoch. 
** This is a bit of real life put in the tersest, tensest e7 


imaxinable, and leaves the reader ali unsatisfied.’’—/- 
erary World, London, Eng. 


California and Alaska, and Over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. By Dr. 
WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB. Popular Edi- 
tion. S8vo, illustrated, ‘ ‘ $2.25 


‘* Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the coun- 
try traversed, as well as of the personal experiences of the 
traveling party. His chronicle is ample, entertaining, and 
valuable.” — Zhe Sxx. 


*,* Notes on New Books, No. 3, and Illustrated 
Holiday Catalogue sent on applteation. 
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The Harper Periodicals 


Harper’s Magazine 


$4 Per Year 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE will celebrate the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by its re-discovery, 
through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made of the Recent Unprecedented 
Development of Our Country, especially the Great West. Articles will also be given on the Dramatic 
Episodes of American History. 

The probable Field of the Next European War will be described in the Series of Papers From the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea, by PouLTNEY BiGELOw and F, D. MILLET, superbly illustrated by Mr. MILLET 
and ALFRED Parsons. Papers will also be given on the German, Austrian, and Italian Armies, illustrated, 
from studies made last summer in Europe, by T. DE THULSTRUP. 

Mr. W. D. How.EL.Ls will contribute a new novel, A World of Chance, characteristicaily American. Especial 
prominence will be given to Short Stories, which will be contributed by T. B. ALpricu, R. H. Davis, A. CONAN 
~ DoyLE, MARGARET DELAND, Miss WooLson, Miss WILKINS, and other popular writers. 

Among the literary features will be Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his college class- 
mate and lifelong friend Horatio BrinGE, and a Personal Memoir of the Brownings by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Harper's Weekly | MHarper’s Bazar 


$4 Per Year _ $4 Per Year 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year will ¢ con- HARPER’S BAZAR is a journal for the home. It 
tain more attractive features, more and finer illustrations, | gives the latest information with regard to the Fashions, 
and a greater number of articles of live, intense inter- | and its numerous illustrations, Paris Designs, and 
est than will be found in any other similar periodical. | Pattern-sheet Supplements are indispensable alike to 
Among these latter will be a ‘series of articles on the | the home dressmaker and professional modiste. No ex- 
Twenty-five Greatest Cities of the World, includ- | pense is spared to make its artistic attractiveness of the 
ing five hundred illustrations. The Columbian Expo- | highest order. Its bright stories, amusing comedies, and 
sition, the Army and Navy, Great Public Events, | thoughtful essays satisfy all tastes, and its last page is 
Disasters on Land and Seas, and the Doings of | famous asa budget of witand humor. In its weekly issues 
Celebrated People of the Day will be described and | everything is included which is of interest to women. The 
illustrated in an appropriate and timely manner. The | Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER BESANT and 
Department of Amateur Sport will continue under the | WiLL1AM BLack. Mrs. OLIPHANT will become a contribu 
direction of Caspar W. Wuitney. The best of modern | tor, Marion Hartanp’s Timely Talks, Day In and 
writers will contribute short stories, and the most distin- | Day Out, are intended for matrons, and HELEN Mar- 
guished artists will supply illustrations. The editorials by | sHaLt Norru will specially address girls. T. W. Hic- 
Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIs will continue an attractive | Ginson, in Women and Men, will i a cultivated 
feature of the paper. | audience. 


Harper’s Young People 


$2 Per Year 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. XIII., began on November 3, 1891. For the coming year this best and 
most comprehensive weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a varied and fascinating programme. In serial 
fiction it will contain Diego Pinzon, a story of the ‘first voyage of Columbus, by Joun R. CorvELL; Canoemates: 
a Story of the Florida Reefs and Everglades, by KIRK MuNROE; another story by one of the best known and most 
popular of American authors; and stories in three and four parts by THomas NE son Pace, E. H. House, ANGELINE 
TEAL, ELLA RopMAN CHuRCH, and Mary S. McCoss. More than Two Hundred Short Stories, by favorite 
writers, Articles on Travel, Out-of-door Sports, In-door Games, and all subjects dear to the hearts of the 
young, besides hundreds of illustrations by leading artists, will combine to make HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 
1892 more worthy than ever of the remarkable tribute from the pen of W. E. GLADsTONE, that ‘‘ It far surpasses 
all that the enterprise and skill of our publishers have been able to produce.”’ 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post- 


office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 


>. 
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The Christian Union 


21 November, 189% 


FALL ISSUES 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL S. S. LESSONS FOR 4° By Rev. 
David James Burrell, D.D., and Rev. Tonspls 
Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

Pungent, practical expositions of the lessons for the 
whole year. ‘they bring out the deeper meaning of the 
passages, meeting present-day needs, and are of real value 
to teachers. The excellence of Dr. Burrell’s Sunday- 
school lessons in ** The Interior’’ insures a warm wel- 
come for this 
CHRISTIE’S HOME-MAKING. BE Minnie E. 

Kenney, author of “*‘Christie’s Next Things,” etc. 

400 pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

Another capital book by this Sepelar writer which will 
have a great charm for young people. 

WISCASSET STORIES. By Miss E. A. Hunter, 
author of ** Talks to Girls,” “ Talks to Boys,” etc. 
250 pp. I2mo. $1. 

A story of vilege life captivating and inspiriting. Those 
who have read the author’s previous works need no other 
inducement to buy this volume. 

A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. S. B. Tittering- 
ton. 394pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

A bright book, showing how a circle of boys and girls 
happily enlarged and enriched their lives. 

THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and Other Stories. 
~ Lynde Palmer, author of *“* Helps Over Hard 
Places,” etc. 220pp. 16mo. 75 cents; and 


TWINKLE AND WRINKLE; or, More Helps 
Over Hard Places. By the same author. 16mo 
scents. Delightful narratives, sure to please an 
nefit the readers. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite booklet, 
— in colors, illustrated from original designs 
y eminent artists, with a poem translated from 
the old German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Gilt edged, silk tied, 50 cents ; white leatherette, 75c. 
THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo, popular 
5S. 5S. Library books, including: Just in ‘Time, Up 
to the Mark, Quiet Corners, Honest Wullie, etc., 
in new, uniform, and attractive binding, at $1 each. 
NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. Fifty illustrated 
volumes. 16mo. In a chestnut case. Only $10. 
Contains “Christie’s Old Organ,” Little Jack’s 
Four Lessons,” “ Little Faith,” “‘Saved at Sea,” 
and other towed books, handsomely bound in 
red cloth without library mark. Would also make 
excellent gift books for the younger scholars. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York, and 


304 FOURTH AV., New Yor« 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St, Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 


MINGHREVF 
COMPANY: 


REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
St. Paul’s Song of Songs. An Expo- 
sition of Romans VIII. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The author’s name is so well known that his writings 
\/) are eagerly sought for. The volume is not a commen 
tary, but a practical explanation of St. Paul’s famous 


U song. 

4 MRS. STEPHEN MENZIES. 

How to Mark Your Bible. With Prefa- 
tory Note by D. L. Moody. 8vo, cloth, 75 
cents. Cheap edition, paper cover, 35 cents. 

A Book Indispensable to Bible Readers. 


** The plan will not only interest young Christians, but 
will also help sore advanced 
in Bible teaching.”"—D. Z. Moody. 


CHARLES INGLIS. 
Pegs for Preachers—Points for Workers. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


One of the most helpful of all helpful books which have 
been published. Pastors and Preachers, Sunday-school 
Superintendents and Bible-class Teachers, will all unite in 
appreciating its original and comprehensive method. 


S. G. STOCK. 

Windows ; or, Gospel Lights for Gospel Sub- 
jects. Suggestions for Addresses and Lessons 
on Scripture Emblems. Many illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


The suggestive emblems found everywhere about us are 
here made use of to illustrate the Bible’s teachings. The 
volume is interesting by reason of its practicableness. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, t, postpaid, * 


NEW YORK: | CHICAGO: 
30 Union Squares, East | 148-150 MADISON STREET 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


new Anthems, etc., send for our descriptive list. 
We have nice things for this season. 


| 


HARLES SCRIBNER'S. SONS?f 
EW B O KK S 


— 


Y 


Japonica. 
By Sir EpwIn ARNOLD. [Illustrated by Robert Blum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s picture of Japan and its people is as delicate in texture as it 1s poetic 
in color and sympathetic in tone. The gracious and gentle people, among whom he spenta 
year, are portrayed with graceful appreciation of their many charming traits, and with an 
insight into their thoughts that come only from close and long intimacy. Mr. Blum’s . 
drawings reproduce with delightful effect this unique land and the characteristic types to be 


found among its people. 
Ocean Steamships. On the Border with 
Crook. 


By various authors. Fully illustrated, By Captain JoHNn G. Bourke, U.S.A. 
8vo, $3.00. Illustrated, 8vo, $3.50. 


Every phase of the construction, develop- ** Prepared from Capt. Rourke’s own diaries 
ment, management and appliances of the | kept during twenty years of western cam- 
great transatlantic liners is treated -by an aigning. Itisa work both of solid and popu- 
expert, special attention being paid to the ar merit, valuable asa record, and attractive 
daily life of passengers and crew. for general perusal.”’—Chscago Interior. 


F The Incarnation of the Son of God. 


h The Bampton Lectures for 1891. By Principal CHARLES Gork, Editor of 
‘*Lux Mundi.” 8vo, $2.00. 


AWS 


> 


} 


N A reverent and devout presentation for the general reader of the doctrines of the divine 
y incarnation. The discussion is marked by keen intellectual penetration, and among its most 
Ul striking features are its modernness and freedom from speculative and dogmatic methods. 


The Life of Austin The Sabbath in 
Phelps. Puritan New England. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. | By Mrs ALICE MORSE EARLE, I2mo, 
Ward). Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 $1.25. 


‘*No biography issued this season will be “One of the most entertaining books we 
read with greater interest. The book is fas- | have ever come upon, and of value to every 
cinating.”— Y, Examiner, student of history.— Boston Courter. 


Across Russia. 


From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Editor of \\ . 
the New York Odserver. Illustrated. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


“« Mr, Stoddard is a good traveler ; he sees well, and his descriptions of people and places 


i l lue. He makes his book as profitable as pleasing. 
_ are and of large value p Pp 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 748-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ 


—— 


O) 


FILLMORE BROS. House New Vouk 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


A Lost Hero 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARDand HERBERT D. WARD. With 30 illustrations 
by Frank T. Merrill. Small Quarto. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


** Written with that simplicity which is the perfection of art.’”’— Beacon. 


Roses of Romance Flowers of Fancy 
From the Poems of JOHN From the Works of PERCY 
KEATS. Selected and _ illus- ByssHE SHELLEY. Arranged and 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


Both of the above, 16mo, white and gold, in box, $2.00; 
or separately, $1.00 each. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems | 
Second Series. Edited by T. W. Hiccinson and Maset Loomis Topp. With 
Preface by Mrs. Todd, and letter from “H. H.” to Miss Dickinson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25; 
white and gold, $1.50. 


** While open to the same criticism as to form with its predecessor, shows also the same shining beauties.” sili 


A Calendar of Sonnets 
By HELEN Jackson (H.H.). A Sonnet for each Month in the Year, with illustrations 
by Emil Bayard. 24 vignettes by E. H. Garrett. Small quarto, uniquely bound. 
Price, $2.00. | 


Our Holiday Catalogue 
will be sent 
Free on Application 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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A Family Paper 


“A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT.” 


“1000 Publications for $2.” 


acyF you subscribed for 1000 different publications and had 
one hundred hours a day instead of twenty-four to read 
them in, you micht possibly sift the wheat from the chaff and 
at the best things. This would cost you $10,000 a yea 
ut you ean get the information for 82 a year. and it = called 
The Keview of Reviews, ‘the busy man’s magazine.’ "* 
PITABLE ADVERTISING. 


Miss Frances Willard,—" The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see what is going on in the world.’ 

Hoon. E. J. Phelps, Ex-Minister to Eng- 
land.—"*Is doing an excellent work, and fast 
making for itself a prominent place. a 

Cardinal Gibbons,— To 
‘world it will be especially welcome.” 

The Congregationalist.-This monthly 

no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, hercuguncss in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizensof the world.” 

Providence Telecqram.,--“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.” 


Are YOU taking THIS NEW MAGAZINE: 


? which everybody is talking about ? 
and most people are reading 
If not you SHOULD SUBSCRIBE before 
January 1, when the yearly price will be advan- 
ced from BB.OO to $2.5O. 
Desirable Agents wanted in every Community, 
CLUB RATES UPON APPLICATION. 


Send 10 cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


for sample copy. 13 Astor Place, New York. 
_ Trial Subscription, 7 mos. for $1.00 


the busy 


Man: WHAT'S THE MATTER, LITTLE BOY? 
You 'RE TOO OLD TO BE WHIMPERING 
ABOUT TRIFLES. 

Boy: TRIFLES/—UHE's GOT my ‘ST. 
NICHOLAS” OUT ON THAT RAFT, AND 
I CAN'T SWIM. 


This little joke ts only intended as a reminder 
that the time to subscribe to the best young folks’ 
magazine in the world, ST. NICHOLAS, 7s NOW. 


A Beautiful 


Holiday Gift 


HOME on OFFICE 
Holloway Reading Stand 


Book-rest and Dictionary Holder qoubinnd. Dictionary 
turned before you by slightest push of the hand. _ Books 
held open any position. Avoids unhealthful habit bending 
forward when or studying. Send for catalogue. 
HO AY Cu., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 


A Woman of 
Shawmut 


A ‘Romance of Colonial Times 
(Boston, 1640), tby Edmund 
J. Carpenter—just ready—has 
been well received, and no- 
ticed by the press as follows: 


THE STORY 


Has qualities placing it among the prose poems of re- 
cent literature.— Boston Journal. 

As a picture of bvgone times, the book is a model of 
accuracy.— Boston Gazette 

The characters move ail tive More entertainin, 
or more beautiful the p ey could not be.—Nashvil. 
American. 


Can but do much to establish the reputation of Mr. Car- 
penter as a graceful, sympathetic, and graphic story- 
teller.— Boston lraveller. 

There is a good deal of the dramatic in the book, and 
the author has made excellent use of the material. — Boston 

ourier. 


THE SETTING 


‘One of the a Gentian pieces of fiction of the season.— 
Boston Four 
A decidedly a artistic specimen of book-making.— Boston 


The aiatinn with its suggestion of a cameo portrait, is 
unique and pretty.— Boston Courier. 
A very model of a book.— Nashville A merican. 


A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT, with 12 
plates and numerous chapter head- 
ings by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

In the same attractive style, ‘“‘LYRICS 
AND LEGENDS,” by Nora Perry ; 
‘“ THE BLIND MUSICIAN,” by Vla- 
dimir Korolenko; and “CARINE, A 
STORY OF SWEDEN,” by Louis 
Enault. Each $1.25. For sale by all 
dealers. Published by LITTLE, 
BROWN & CO., -254 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, eachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study ‘of the Bible, 


The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M. A., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
in the world. 
itv. covers eutire field, and is brought 
wn to 
IT is ahaslwente unsectarian, and special 
—= articles are written by specialists. 
IT contnins more religious titles than the 
Britannica,” and is of 
hé ze 
IT is the intelligent condensation of all the 
——= great works of religious reference. 
ivi is recent, reliable, handy. 
well made, and « ap. 

by the most eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on application. 

985 double column pages, fully illustrated; 

many valuable plain and colored maps. 
Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, % 63 
Leather, 5.00" 3.75 
Morocco, 6. 00 oe oe 4. 50 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Containing 1 


WORLD’S FAIR Portfolio. 


lustrations size 10x14. An elegant work of art. Price post- 
paid soc. H. B. Harford & Son,134Van Buren St.,Chicago 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS NS Responsive Service 


that may be 16 pages. 
A Beautiful Kew 


The | of BETHLEHEM. 


containing an In- 
structive int with New and A 
ropriate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. H 
BE VICES of the same character and at the same pvice, are 
**Gold, Frankincense **Christmas Joy, Bells,” 
**Good Will to Men,"’ *‘Noel, and ** Peace on 


Burnham & Root. well-known writers is sure 
a cordial This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining ya have produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. R CANTATAS oo 
the Christmas Season are ‘‘One Christmas Eve,”” **Santa Cla 
& Co.,”" **The New Santa Claus,” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 
udge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa us’ Mistake,”” and The 

aifs' Christmas."’ Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY anc 


ncipal events of 


rice, 20 cents 
a single co 
BETH Led HEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
ag ren’s that cannot fail to please wher- 
ever render Price, so cts a single 
d x0 sample copy of “Musical Visitor” for Choirs. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH cO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co., John Chu 
zoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. = = 16th St., New York, 


1891—For Christmas Time—1891 


Dr. W. H. DOoanr’s 
Santa’ Ss Surprise. Cantata for this Season 


Charming Music, M So A tive Recita- 
tions, Enjoyabl ble Di Easily by Chil- 
dren. Price, 30 cts. by 

Dr. Rosert 

The Lord’s Anointed. a 


Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. The 

new songs, as well as the introduction of familiar 

hymns in which all can join, make it a very excellent 

ay er le Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cts. 
y mail. 


The Christmas King. 4 Kindergarten Ser- 


Folks, by Mrs. Witsur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. 
by mail. 
f . h 
Christmas Annual No. 22 furishesnew 


season by experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
by mail. 

; ; for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent o 
Recitations receipt of two 2-cent stamps. ees 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A full 
catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8x Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 


Carmina Sanctorum 
THE STANDARD! 


Adopted and used tin the 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
Union Theological Seminary 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


The three great Theologica} Schoo’ of 
Church unite in using CARMINA SANCT UM 
as their only and Tune in 
bath services of song. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs” 


16mo, 366 pages. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 


To speed this veerless book wherever is a soul unfound 
or heart uncomfo: AS og it may be had in cloth, plain edges, 
for 65 cts., postpaid : ‘the $1.25 edition, with ‘mall passion 
flowers ras leaves in gilded outline on a field of white, 
gold edges, for $1.00, by ser ding to 

MRS. M. H. LEROW, +331,Pe Poplar St., 
oslindale, Mass. 


“Out of Darkness Into Light; 


From the Journal of a Bereaved Mother.”’ 


Cloth, r2m0, 177 yeaes, 5 cents and 7 cents postage 
(publisher’ s go) Recommended ded and for by 
MR LeR Poplar St., 
oslindale, Mass. 
**It is the most 


rrowing Mothers have said of this : 
banntiel book I ever read in my life.”’ 


196 Summer Street, - 


| WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN 


If you will send us the name and address of any 
baby born since 1885, and a a ay e stamp, we 
will mail that child a copy of 

OneEs and THE NURSERY,” 
magazine in the world for young people. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING co. 


UR LITTLE 
the most beautiful 


BOSTON, Mass. 


PENS 


26 JOHN N.Y. THE Best MADE. 
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The Christian Union 


Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Asheville, N. C. Kenilworth Inn and Sur- 
roundings. 14 pages, illustrated. 

Arkansas by Way of the Iron - Mountain 
Route. Large folder and map. 

Battle Creek, Mich. A Description of the 
Medical and Surgical Sanitarium. 36 pages, 
illustrated. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., The Star Guide to. 
A complete handbook to the city, neighbor- 
ing resorts, favorite drives, excursions, etc. 
110 pages and map. 

Gulf Coast, The. A description of the Coast 
Resorts along the line of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 64 pages. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, in History and Tra- 
dition. Issued by the Arlington Hotel. 
28 pages, illustrated. 

Hot Springs, Ark. The Park Hotel and 
Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Interlachen, Fla., History of. Winter Home 
in a Summer Land. 18 pages, illustrated. 

Interlachen, Fla., as a Winter Resort. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Kansas, A Description of, along the line of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Large map 
and folder. 

New York City, Howto Know. Published by 
the Grand Union Hotel. 136 pages, illus- 
trated, with map. 

Rhymes of the Rockies. Description of 
Scenes among the Rocky Mountains. 64 
pages, illustrated. 

Song of the Indian River. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Tours, Four Pleasure, Under Personal Es- 
cort. New York, Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, and Washington. 12 pages. 

Tours, Seven Pleasure, Under Personal Es- 
cort. From New York, Trenton, and Phila- 
delphia to Washington and Return. 

Tours to the Tropics, embracing all the Prin- 
cipal Winter Resorts. 52 pages. 

Texas—The “ Lone Star”—a Description of. 
12 pages.. 

Texas, Along the line of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway. 72 pages, illustrated, with map. 


The summer season and the ‘‘ Double Service”’ of 
the Fall River Line go out together, and now come 
the gathering frosts, the nipping breezes, and the 
shortening days of autumn, to be followed in due 
time by King Winter with all his autocratic domi- 
neering. But the service of the Fall River Line 
never falters or modifies in view of all these changes. 
It is the same all the year round, and makes nothing 
of the incidents of climate or seasons, so far as these 
may be regarded as obstructions in the way of enter- 

rise. The Fall River Line boats are as lively with 
usiness in winter as in summer. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, 

Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A deligh‘ful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A + cog te t of nature, 
in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and sparking streams; dry. bracing. ealth-laden air; 
freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. THE. BEST OF FALL AND WINTER CLIMATE. 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, Malaria 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, + a Liver and Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 

everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 

etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc., for all ~ segs So ere 

professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for the pleasure-seeker. Pullman 
from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. & D. R. R. through to our door without change. Address 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
New and liberal management. Thoroughly overheated, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
AT THE FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK refitted and refurnished ; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 


CLAIMS to be the FINEST WINTER | Ham priced, all hatel Rates and read 
: ing matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 
HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD 


W h not investigate this claim? WINY AN, ASHEVILLE, | N. 6. 


Colorado 


WINTER HOMES 


Arkansas 


A little book just published may fointments and every modern ass 
set. ication. otel; especially imtended for curable patients sufferin 
assist. Sent free on application. Address EASES OF cUNGS AND 


from THE 
GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. THR . Climatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and such 
other special treatment as required in the individual case. 
General and local nutrition and prevention of Rpabees, the 


object of all management. K. von RUCK, 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Sitnated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses ; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mouptain air, a 
ne spring of cool flowing water on premises. ‘Two lines 
of street cars pass the door. Bath Houces within a block 
of house. Strictly fi-st-class. Reasonable rates. 
M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


California 


UNIQUE CORNER’OF THE EARTH” 


ust published, will be sent, postpaid licati 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO.” 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located_on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
Bay. and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
he only hrst-class hotel in Santa Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous big 
trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 
trated souvenir, mailed free with particulars on applica- 
tion. Special rates to parties. Address 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, 50°; m HOTEL WINDSOR 


agnificent scenery ; heate . 
by steam and open fireplace; hydraulic sievotan: electric Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
sarlorand bowling alley. Beautiful drives and first-class Department. A family hotel. No bar. 
ivery. The house is located upon a plateau covering Mrs. M. J. Couiey. 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, ae 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches . 

d Florida 


District of Columbia 


4 


opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printe 
matter, apply to 
STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina | !he Altamonte Springs Hotel 


OPENS DECEMBER rst 


Has poonnty been enlarged by the addition of 25 rooms, 
with open fires. Will be fir.t-class in eer respect. 
Send for circular, Address, until Nov. 15,the Proprietor, 
H. W. PRIE 


: ST, Franconia, H.; after above date, 
Altamonte Springs, Orange Co., Florida. 
ery low rates for first of season. 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL, Drrecror. Gran d View Ho tel 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina Jacksonville, Florida 


Famous Winter Health Resort. , First-class board. | _ Forsyth Street, between Bridge and Clay. All modern 
Northern Cooking. House heated jwith steam. Central | improvements. Help selected from White Mountain 
location. Fine views. Apply to C. J. McCCAPE resorts. ’Bus meets all trains. a “ae $3 per oy. 


24 Grove St. Special rates by the week. 
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WINTER HOMES 
Florida 
ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
orida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one dollar a 
H. A. BURT. 


day. Good dining-room connected. 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 to $3 per day. Special rates by the week. 
LODGE. & CULLENS, Proprietors. 


WINTER PARK, Fila. 
THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 
office and railroad depot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable. For further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


BOSTON widow lady having a pleasant home on the 
St. John’s River, Fla , wou d like to get six or eight 
boarders for the winter; will furnish all the comforts ot 
home. Daily communication with Palatka, Jacksonville, 
and St. Augustine. For terms address ; i 
S. G. FOLSOM, Federal Point, Florida. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. * H. N. FISH, Proprietor. 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Formerly the Clarendon, now open. Quiet and home- 
ike. MRS. B. COCHRAN. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional advantages to families or 
tourists. A special teature of thes: Hotels is the ‘* Table 
d’héte dinner,”’ with wine, which is served from 8 P.M., 
price ee For descriptive to [he Chris- 
tian Union. GEO. F. ADA 


» Manager. 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Eutaw Place 


Baltimore 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the pe! of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 
Department of Christian Union or : 

C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


AN COURT INN 


ROSELLE, N. J. 


Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
Hew, rst-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. Aw 
year. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 

Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 

larly educated and experienced Physicians. 
Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron) fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 

_ or tired out. 

' All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety elevator, tele- 
graph and telephone. 

n line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 
all the year. 
For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuisine Send for illus- 
M E, L2FFINGWELL, Manager, 


WwW 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Grand View House Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and water and unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 
South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainage. ure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Geod Livery. Hotel ssounil 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 

The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
belong to a modern first-class hotel. 

General ticket office in hotel, and baggage checked to 
destination. E. H. JACKSON, Prop., 
Charleston, S. C. 


Virginia 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open fire tes; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. Homelike and comfortable. 
GEO. BUOKER, Owner and Prop. 


IRGINIA.—THE NEW EXCHANGE AND 
BALLARD HOTELS 
Accommodate 600, guests. These leading historical 
hotels of the consent city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied uRoD, 
CAKRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


Austria | 


European Winter and Summer Resort. 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL, TIROL, 
Open all the year. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well fur- 
nished; superior cuisine; Modern conveniences. Charm- 
ing excursions made at all seasons. Unusual educational 
adv I Eng- 
lish and American references. ustrated pamphlets sent 


antages. Eminent medical care if desired. Best E 
on application. CARL LAN DSEE, Proprietor. 


TOURS 


PENNSYLVAN IA 
‘TOURS 


TO 
Washington, D. C. 
MOVEMBER 12th and 26th 

DECEMBER noth, 1891 


$72.50 ROUND TRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 
Including all expenses for a three-day trip. 


TICKETS good only on Special Train on above dates 


For itineraries of these tours, as well as tours to Cali-. - 
fornia, Mexico, Florida, and Old Point Comfort, apply to 


Tourist Agent Peunsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, 


New York. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, , 
General Manager. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min= 


neapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars. 


. Between Chicago, Council Bliuffs,. 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, II. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M, WHITMAN, W. A. THBALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P. and T. A. 


INS. CO., NEW YORK 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY 


(Incorporated 1850) 


Send for circular giving the new 18/20 limited 


payment credit policy. 


town where not represented. 


Agents wanted in every 
Address as above. 


| 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
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New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


CaLiFornNiA, Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 


A few boys will be received on Cara Piedra Ranch, 
sin the Ojai Valley, in Southern California, and given in- 
struction by an experienced teacher. The aims of the 
place are toward health and enjoyment, toward unselfish, 
manly character, and toward accurate, thorough, and self- 
reliant habits of thought and study. An object constantly 
les is to pelp a boy toward the simplest way of living a 
happy, useful life with other prone. 

s. D. ACH ER (A.B., Yale). 


ConngEcTicuT, Lyme, Box 125s. 
ees SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
«omforts. Coll-ge preparatory. Referencesthe best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


Cunnecricut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Grorce L. Fox. Rector. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth Sept. 

e picasan es on un e 
New Took Circulars sent on application. _ 


Connecticut, Canaan. 
HE REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn., receives into his family six boys to be educated. 
‘Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
schoo) discipline; home comforts; house large: grounds 

ve; good climate; no malaria. ool opens 
pt. 1s. ack boys advanced. For terms and 


admission address as above. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys pared for coll scientific 
school, or ated i} the advantages of family life com. 
with best mental and ph training. Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy 
five acres of ground. JAMESS. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S. S. WORK- 
ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forei 
Missionanes already has twenty in the entering junior 
lass. The doors are now open for women as well as men. 
For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 

ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
located, on_ Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trentor 


be 
and’ Camden. Music a peialy. Ad. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE G. B 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


th Ath h and attractive schoo! f 
Opens JAMES MOREY. Princ: 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


six boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms ; 
No EDWARD Do MONTANYE, 


New York, New York City. 
BEST New York School offers tuition and 
board to two sisters for price of one, if entered_im- 


Elegant home. Below soth St.. near Fifth 
Ave. Address X. Y., No. 366, Christian Union Office. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

n Oct. 1. Pre tion for the Columbia and 

Harvard Exanninations, ‘Barnard pad “colle for 

women; number ited; special ‘ 

elocution, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac. 


tice in Delsarte nastics. 
MARY B. WHITON.A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


tages unsurpassed. For illustrated catal ad- 
Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


tely healthy location. nds for athletic rt 
YERANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boardin d Pu 
for Boarding Des 
under the supérvision of W. H. Sherwood. 


OF Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE 
‘ac'lities for Thorough 
and Systemati in all 
of Music, the Fine Arte, etc., at very reasonable 
rates. A Safe and Comfortable Home for 
ady Pupils. Special Provisions for Self 
ep offered to prospective pupils who are needy an 
n ress, Fran 
Cen’! Manager, Franklin Sq.; oston. 


Jewel Boxes 


The choice of an 
ornamental gift 
combined with util- 
ity is sometimes 
perplexing. Among 
many new, artistic 
silver novelties we 
have introduced this fall is the heart- 
shaped jewel box, either répoussé in 
finish (like illustration, $12), frosted, 
polished, or etched, varying in differ- 
ent sizes at $8, $10, $15, and $20. 

Thermometers, inkstands, pen- 
holders, card-cases, bon-bon boxes, 
puff-boxes, candlesticks, and_ card- 
trays, are but a few of many hundred 
silver novelties to be found in our 
stock. Send for price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry,and Silverware 
17 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Thanksewing 


DECORATED 
DINNER SETS 


At Very Attractive Prices 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


LIMITED 
Broadway and a2rst St., N. Y. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


Six Per Cent. Net 


One of the finest and most centrally locat« d office buildings 

in Detroit Mich., for sale at a uence th twill net 6%, andis 

romdly increa ing in value; fullest investigation invited. 
OMER WARREN, s8 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Prize Competition, $200 


WOMEN 


OF THE 


WORLD 


A volume containing the 
names of 370 famous women, 
with the year of their birth and 
epigrammatic quotations from 
celebrated writers, bearing upon 
some fact in their life histories, 
attractively bound, 
printed, price $1.00. For sale 
by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


Cushing & Co. 


Booksellers ana Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


Two Prizes of $100.00 each 


will be given to the competitors 
who send to the above address 
by Christmas, 1892, the first and 
second largest number of names, 
arranged on asimilar plan; that 
is, no living character, the year 
of birth to be given, the quota- 
tions to be in prose, no name or 
quotation to be taken from the 
book. 

The author of the WOMEN 


OF THE WORLD wishes 


to make the largest possible 
collection of the clever things 
that have been said of women, 
and takes this means to increase 
the number made from her own 
readings and translations. When 
the collection is published credit 
will be given to each compet- 
itor whose quotations have been 
drawn upon. 3 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d ‘St 


HEALTH BETTER THAN 
331 n Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 


21 N ovember, 1891 


AF amily Paper 


The Publisher’s Desk 
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Motto: “A strong life is one which commands itself.” 


Between Us 


O many thousands of silver 
quarters have come into 
The Christian Union 
counting-room during the 
past few weeks, and so 

: many thousands more are 

sure to arrive before the end of the year, 

that this is at present the most interesting 


of the National coins at the Publisher’s 


Desk. We take pleasure, therefore, in 
showing our readers what the ew silver 
quarters, to be coined after January I, will 
be like. By the act of September 26, 1890, 
permission was granted to change the de- 
vice on the silver coinage once in twenty- 
five years. Much time and thought have 
been devoted to choosing a new series of 
devices, and at last the selection has been 
made. The same designs are used for the 
half and quarter dollar, and they are shown 
below: 


The head, “emblematic of liberty,” 
which was chosen for the obverse of the 
coin, has an olive-leaf wreath about the 
head, and a Phrygian cap. It closely re- 
sembles the figure used on the silver 
coins of the French Republic. The re- 
verse of the coin bears the seal of the 
United States adopted in 1782, which is 
thus described: “ An eagle displayed with 


- open wings, charged on the breast a shield 


argent, six pallets gules, a chief azure, 
holding in the dexter claw an olive branch, 


- representing peace, and in the sinister claw 


a sheaf of thirteen arrows, representing 
war. In its beak the eagle holds a scroll 
containing the motto ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ 
ensigned above and about the head with 


_ thirteen stars environed by clouds.” The 


new coins are now being made, and will 
be issued about the beginning of the new 


year. 


Every mail brings requests for an addi- 
tional supply of Silver Certificates from 
subscribers who find them convenient and 
helpful in introducing The Christian 
Union to their friends. We are glad to 
respond promptly to all such calls. Please 
ask freely for as many certificates as you 
care to distribute. : 


We are glad to find that the proportion 
of certificates coming in without addresses 


is less than at first. We have been able 


to supply from letters received a number 
of addresses which were missing from 
certificates received during the first two 
weeks. Such certificates are preserved 
with the envelopes in which .they are 
received, and a failure to receive the paper 


by any one who has sent a silver quarter 
under this offer may very properly be the 
occasion of a letter of inquiry, which is 
quite likely to supply a missing address. 


It is important to remind all our regular 
subscribers at this time of year of the 
necessity of sending remittances by check, 
draft, money order, or registered letter, 
in order to guarantee their safe delivery. 
Money orders can be procured at all good- 
sized post-offices, and at any post-office a 
letter may be registered and thus made 
almost absolutely secure. A large part of 
the subscription work of the year is done 
between November first and February 
first. This is true of almost all periodi- 
icals, and the result is that the mails are 
heavily loaded with money letters, some of 
which are almost certain to fail in reach- 
ing their destination. If remittances are 
made in accordance with our instructions, 
we are ready to take the responsibility of 
their safety. 


The Book Number of The Christian 
Union, including our Illustrated Book 
Annual of twenty-four pages, printed on 
fine paper and reviewing the Holiday 
books of the season, will be published 
under date of December 5. It will be 
the most attractive issue that has thus far 
been published in this attractive series, 
and will give to all our readers what is 
perhaps the fullest and most discriminating 
review of holiday literature which is pub- 
lished anywhere in this country. 


Thanksgiving 

Giving thanks is wise and just and right. 

Giving other people a chance to give 
thanks is still better. 

If the few days between now and Thanks- 
giving should be devoted by each reader 
of this paragraph to adding to the comfort, 
or enlarging the opportunities, or relieving 
the distress, of the half-dozen persons most 
easily accessible who need these services, 
the aggregate increase in genuine thanks- 


- giving next Thursday would be something 


startling. 


Poem for the Week 


Jack Creamer 

A True Story of 1812 
The boarding nettings are triced for fight; 
Pike and cutlass are shining bright; 
The boatswain’s whistle pipes loud and 

shrill ; 

Gunner and topman work with a will; 
Rough old sailor and reefer trim 
Jest as they stand by the cannon grim; 
There’s a fighting glint in Decatur’s eye, 


‘And brave Old Glory floats out on high. 


But many a heart beats fast below 

The laughing lips as they near the foe; 

For the pluckiest knows, though no man 
quails, 


That the breath of death is filling the sails. 

Only one little face is wan; 

Only one childish mouth is drawn; 

One little heart is sad and sore 

To the watchful eyes of the Commodore. 

Little Jack Creamer, ten years old, 

In no purser’s book or watch enrolled, 

Must mope or skulk while his shipmates 
fight— 

No wonder his little face is white! 


“ Why, Jack, old man, so blue and sad? 
Afraid of the music?” The face of the lad 
With mingled shame and anger burns. 
Quick to the Commodore he turns; 

“T’m not a coward, but I think if you— 
Excuse me, Capt’n, I mean if you knew 

(I s’pose it’s because I’m young and small) 
I’m not on the books! I’m no one at all! 
And as soon as this fighting work is done 
And we get our prize-money, every one 
Has his share of the plunder—/ get none.”’ 


“ And you're sure we shall take her?’ 
“Sure! Why, sir, 

She’s only a blessed Britisher ! 

We'll take her easy enough, I bet; 

But glory’s all that I’m going to get!” 


“Glory! I doubt if I get more, 

If I get so much,” said the Commodore ; 

‘“‘ But faith goes far in the race for fame, 

And down on the books shall go your 
name.” 


Bravely the little seaman stood 

To his post while the scuppers ran with 
blood, 

While grizzled veterans looked and smiled 

And gathered new courage from the child ; 

Till the foeman, crippled in pride and 
might, 

Struck his haughty flag and gave up the 
fight. 

Then little Jack Creamer stood once more 

Face to face with the Commodore. 


“You have got your glory,” he said, “my 
lad, 

And money to make your sweetheart glad. 

Now who may she be?” “ My mother, sir ; 

I want you to send the half to her.” 

“ And the rest?” Jack blushed and hung 
his head ; 

“T’ll buy some schoolin’ with that,” he 
said. 


Decatur laughed ; then in graver mood : 

“ The first is the better, but both are good. 
Your mother shall never know want while I 
Have a ship to sail or a flag to fly; 

And schooling you'll have till all is blue, 
But little the lubbers can teach to you.” 


Midshipman Creamer’s story is told— 
They did such things in the days of old, 
When faith and courage won sure reward, 
And the quarter-deck was not triply barred 
To the forecastle hero; for men were men, 
And the Nation was close to its Maker, 
then. 
—Fames Feffrey Roche, in the Youth's 
Companion. 
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SILKS 


Special Importations by 
last French Steamer 


Moire Antique Rayé 
and Faconné 
Brocaded Pompadour Effects. 
Black Moire Antique, 


Satin Duchesse ana Moire F rang¢ais 


White Veloutine 


Corded Bengaline, Faille ana Satin 


For Wedding Gowns 


New Shades Veloutine 
and Bengaline 


For Evening and Street Wear 


Crepes, Gazes, Grenadines 


Plain and Embroidered, for Ball Dress 


Lyons Colored Velvets 


KH 19th 


New York 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
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(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 

only exclusive Rug importing house in 

the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York 


50 Pieces Bleached Damask, reduced from 
65c. to 


ASC. yard 


65 Pieces Irish Double Damask, 68 inches 
wide, reduced from 79¢. to 


55c. yard 


500 Doz. 3-4 Napkins to match Damask, at 


$1.75 doz. 


25 Pieces Unbleached Damask, reduced from 
45c. and 55c. to 


35c. and 39C. yard 


500 Doz. extra heavy Huck Towels, 19 and 
38 inch, reduced from 2tIc. to 


1 5c. each 


500 Doz. extra large and heavy Huck and 
Damask Towels, reduced to 


25c. each 


500 Pieces all linen Crash Toweling, at 


8c., 10c., and 12:c. yard 


Great variety of Apron Lawns, Check Nain- 
sooks, Victoria Lawns, at 


l0c., 125¢., 1Sc., and 20c. yd. 


Flannels 


5° Pieces Lamb’s Wool and Eider Down 
Flannel, in all colors, at 


50c. a 65c. yard 


150 Pieces Embroidery Flannels, in White 
and Colors, at 


55c., 65¢., (5c. to 98c. yard 


250 Pieces Dodge, Davis all wool Shaker 
Flannels, in White and Colors, at 


Aic., 45c., 50c., to 7Sc. yard 


150 Doz. all wool Skirt Patterns, in all 
colors, at 


$1.25, $1.48 to $2.45 each 
H. O’Neill & Co. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Wash Goods 


250 Pieces Colored Outing Flannels, reduced 
from Ioc. to 


5c. yard 


500 Pieces Camel’s Hair Suitings, all colors, 
reduced from 15c. to 


1 OC. yard 


750 Pieces best quality Outing Flannels, re- 
duced from to 


1 23c. yard 


Full lines of Dress Cambrics, Silesias, Fancy 


and Plain Back Sateens, also Fancy 
and Colored Back Sateens, at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


Blankets 


1,000 Pair Eastern Wool Blankets, at 


15c., 98. $1.98 to $5.50. pair 


1,500 Pair California, warranted all wool, as 
follows: 


42 $4.50, $5.50, $6.50 to $7.50 pair 
~ $5.50, $6.50, $7.50 to $9.50 pair 
42 $7.25. $7.98, $8.50 to $20.00 pair 


500 LADIES’ WRAPPER 
BLANKETS, in colors, at 


$1.35, $2.65, $3.65 to $7.50 each 


500 LADIES’ SILK SLUMBER 
ROBES, worth $2.45, at 


$1.45 cach 


2,000 COTTON COMFORTABLES 


08¢., $1.25, $1.98 to 4.75 each 


250 BEST QUALITY | 
DOWN COMFORTABLES, 
covered with Silk and Sateen, at 


$4.98, $5.98, $7.50 to $25.00 each 
GREAT VARIETY OF 


White and Colored Bed Spreads 
79c., 98¢., $1.35 to $7.50 each 


H. O'Neill & Co. 


6th Ave., 2oth to 21st St. 
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Seals Will Not be 
Cheaper 


Now that the question of clos- 
ing the Behring Sea is settled, 
this will cut off all supply for 
several years, and the natural 
consequences will be much 
higher prices. Intending pur- 
chasers should avail themselves 
of this opportunity of securing 
Seal Garments while the prices 
still remain low. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 


rr East 19th Street 
New York 


Silk Exhibit 
Continued this Week 


New Weaves, new Colors, new Designs, 
new Ideas—many Patterns, that indicate 
what will be specially appropriate for the 
earliest season of 1892. 

We invite, once more, the most careful 
scrutiny of our Display in Silks this week. 

It will be quite different from, but for 
variety and /beauty even more attractive 
than, that of the Week just past. 

Ample provision is made, as always, for 
customers desiring the more staple and 
popular fabrics. | 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATERIALS for Cro- 

_ chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
m a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
am scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 


Other articles for which this 


silk is specially adapted are; 
Tidies, Umbrella 
Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 


Etc. 


_ Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Prainer Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety o 
threads they produce, | have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of a r manuface 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 


REL. 


Handkerchief Cases, | 


RIDLE 


GRAND ST.., 


NEW YORK 


DOLLS!! 


DOLLS’ OUTFITS 


DOLLDOM 


NOW REIGNS SUPREME 


ON THIRD FLOOR 


A Weritable Doll World! 


WAX DOLLS 
PAPER MACHE DOLLS 
BISQUE DOLLS 
KID DOLLS 
WORSTED DOLLS 
RUBBER DOLLS 
PAPER DOLLS 
FRENCH DOLLS 
GERMAN DOLLS 
ENGLISH DOLLS 
BABY DOLLS 
BOY DOLLS 


DOLLS WHICH WALK AND TALK 


CRYING DOLLS 
CREEPING DOLLS 
MUSICAL DOLLS 


DOLLS FROM CENT 


UP TG 


$50.00 EACH 


To Sunday-Schools, Fairs, 
Committees, &c., 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


SILVER 
PLATED WARE 


Newest Designs 
PRICES VERY MODERATE 
Complete Set, 6 Pieces: 
Coffee or Tea Pot, Spoon Holder, 
Sugar or Bowl, Butter Dish, | 
Cream Jug, Round Tray, 


$11.10 the set 


OR $1.85 EACH 


SPECIAL—Casters, fine plate, 
$1.75, $2.50, $3.50, &c. 
Fruit or Nut Bowls, handsome designs, 
$1.95, $3.50, $4.75 
BUTTER DISHES 


All nicely plated, Special, - $1.00 
Better Grades, - $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 
Fine Pickle Casters $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Triple-plated Drinking Cups, 
50C., 75C., $1.00 
Handsomely decorated Salts and Pep- 
pers, with best plated tops, roc. each 
Silver-plated Toothpick holders, 


roc. each 
1,000 doz. Single Plate Tea Spoons, 

45c. doz. 
Very fine Butter Knives, - 25c. each 


Fine Plate Napkin Rings, 
toc. and 15¢c. each 
NEW DESIGNS IN - 
Silver-Plated Candelabra, 
Chocolate Sets, and Tea Ware 


SOLID SILVERWARE 


Spoons, Forks, Ladles, Napkin 
Rings, &c. | 
A NEW AND WELL SELECTED STOCK 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine 
A Superb Holiday Number 


Contains a Price-List of 132 pages, profusely illustrated, of 
Imported and Domestic Toys, Dolls, Games, Books, 


and Fancy Goods, Etc. 
on application. 


Mailed free to any address 


KDW. & 


SONS 


300, 311, ba to gue Grand St., 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 
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Financial 


The money market for the week, as fore- 
shadowed in our last week’s column, has 
developed great ease both in supply and 
rates. This is due to the fact that, with the 
exception of one or two Western points, 
there is no more demand for Eastern 
funds; Chicago has ceased drawing on 
us, and the only drain now is from St. Louis 
and New Orleans. The movement of cot- 
ton now going on inthe South requires 
more money than in the earlier season. 
The Southern banks, never rich in funds, 
are always impoverished at this season. 
The cotton crop is large again, and while 
the price is lower than a year ago, the in- 
terior shipments to the centers are heavy, 
calling for heavy interior payments. On 
the other hand, about $1,660,000 gold 
has arrived from abroad during the week, 
and the balance in favor of the banks, in 
their dealings with the Sub-Treasury, is 
over $4,000,000. These items have served 
to increase the surplus reserve of the city 
banks several millions, and have resulted 
in an easy market for funds here, with the 
tendency to still greater ease; indeed, at 
the very close money is almost a drug— 
especially as speculation has been quiet, 
and the item of loans in the statement, as 
will be noted, has decreased $2,640,000. 
Abroad, money is also easy; the discount 
rate remains at 4 per cent. at the Bank of 
England, without side rates below that 
figure. Sensational stories abont panics 
threatening in Berlin and Paris are without 
foundation; some slight fear on account of 
the partial failure of the Russian loan in 
Paris led romancers to invent their yarns 
about a coming crisis, which had a very 
temporary effect on the market, chiefly in 
preventing, or delaying, a rise in the Ex- 
changes. When these stories were re- 
futed, and proven to be groundless, a 
general demand for stocks was felt, 
and a rise in the Grangers and South- 
western stocks of 2 to 3 per cent. gave 
the Street a slight foretaste of what 
is coming. The substantial grounds for a 
bull market need no recital; the new evi- 
dence furmished from week to week of the 
accuracy of the oft-reiterated conditions 
developing and to develop in favor of 
great prosperity in this country more than 
confirms the early hopes resting on the 
phenomenal crops. There is no cessation 
in the exports of our breadstuffs, which 
the Government bureau of Statistics gives 
for October at $24,500,000, as against less 
than $8,500,000 in October, 1890; and as 
a consequence gold is arriving almost daily 
from abroad. ‘The figures since Septem- 
ber 12 exhibit over $25,000,000 gold im. 
ports, with $2,000,000 on the way. Not 
only is this the result of the early crop ex- 
port movement, but the movement itself, 
especially of breadstutts, is only in its first 
Stages. Not over 25 per cent. of bread- 
stuffs have gone abroad as yet, of the 
amount to go (and of breadstuffs we now 
refer only to wheat and flour), The crop 
of corn, now fixed at about 2,100,000,000 
bushels, comes in later, say in thg middle 
of next month, and an unpré€edented 
movement of this crop to Europe is antici- 
pated, both in the raw material and in the 
shape of pork, so that it is fair to estimate 
that a volume of cereals will be shipped 
abroad in the next six months equal in 
money value to six times the movement of 
the past three months; the great need for 
our food over the other side is a need 
that will grow larger monthly for nine 
months to come. So we may expect for 
railroads, for a year to:come, just what 
they are getting now—a traffic which is so 


great in magnitude that they are unable to 
handle it. 

Ninety-three roads have increased their 
gross earnings nearly Io per cent. in the 
last week in October over the same week 
of 1890, and forty-four roads about an 
equal percentage for the first week in No- 
vember. Yet these large earnings are 
nothing new, for during October 147 roads 
made an increase of 8.54 per cent. 

Now, under this continual and accumu- 
lative evidence of prosperity, how long 
can the security markets stagnate? The 
stock market is now like an overgrown 
boy just discovering that he has a giant’s 
strength, but not quite confident in the use 
of it. When the evidences of this strength 
become a little more apparent to this boy, 
he will cease allowing a pygmy clique of 
bears to lead him about, but will throw 
them off, and assert himself. The time is 
very near at hand; men are foolish who 
conceive for a moment that these great 
conditions will find no adequate response in 
values ; they are the very heart of values, 
and soon a sweeping movement in Stock 
Exchange prices will attest to this truth. 
If certain conditions have prevented the 
stock market from anticipating a phenom- 
enal state of prosperity, they certainly 
will not prevent its realizing it later, and 
with all the more force from the delay. 
Events are greater than men, and it will 
be wise for men to wait on events that are 
surely on their way. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease....... $2,640,700 
2,083,200 
Legal tenders, increase....... hecinn 407,100 
Deposits, increase 93,200 
Reserve, 2,467,000 


This gives the city banks a surplus reserve 
of $9,452,150. A year ago this week, the 
banks were below the legal reserve nearly 


$1,000,000. Money closes at 3% per 


cent. WALL STREET. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. LORENZO WAITE, Pittsfield, Mass., says: 
** From its use for a period of about eight weeks, to 
the exclusion of all other remedies, I attribute the 
restoration to health of a patient who was emaciated 
to the last degree, in consequence of nervous pros- 
tration and dyspepsia. This patient’s stomach was 
in such an irritable condition that he could not bear 
either liquid or solid food. An com physi- 
cian of many years’ experience, whom | called in con- 
‘sultation, pronounced his case an incurable one. At 
this stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, which resulted as above mentioned.”’ 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
a5 Company's Building 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394-07 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
-59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


How Are 
Fortunes Made? 


By rise in real estate values, by manufactur- 
ing interests, commercial enterprises, money- 
lending, etc. But how is money made by 
those who have not large sums to invest? 


Here is One Way! 


By fortunate investments. As, for instance, a 
few dollars put in the Bell Telephone Company 
stock, at the outset, are worth thousands now- 
So also with investments made in the Birming™ 
ham (Ala.) Land Co., the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, etc. Ihave the knowledge of a wonder- 
ful invention for heating railway trains by waste 
heat from the locomotive in a way that is ab- 
solutely safe, simple, and effective. The ex- 
perimental stage has passed, and its general 
introduction is a question of but very short 
time. If in New York, you are invited to 
investigate its full operation. Now is the 
time when an investment can be made that 
will bring great returns in the future. I can- 
not take the space to fully describe the inven- 
tion. If you feel that the opportunity is worth 
investigating, send a postal card of inquiry- 
I name as New York references Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, the well- 
known publishers; Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D. 
16 East 125th Street, pastor Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church; T. W. Robinson, Esq., 
Cashier Mt. Morris Bank; Maj. J. L. Robert- 
son, of Robertson & James, Bankers and Rail- 
way Supplies, Continental Bank Building, Nas- 
sau Street. Inclose stamp when you write my 
references. If you decide to look this up, 
prompt action will be absolutely necessary, as 
the stock has advanced in price from $5 to 
$10, then $15, $25, $35 per share within a short 
period. All particulars will be ‘sent, including 
testimonials, experts’ opinions, etc. The full- 
est opportunity will be given for investigation. 


Address GEORGE HALL, 
41 E. 128th St., N. Y. City. 


Investing even | 
| Fifty Dollars 


requires care. No one 
wants to throw money 
away. We send, free, a 
little book which will 
make the matter clear. 


The Provident 
Trust 


Texas Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


: dent and Christian Union News- 

papers Watson & Lang. Bank of Montreal; 

San Antonio, Texas: uackwood National Bank; San 
Edi ‘The Scottish-American Mortgage 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 
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FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Capital authorized, .... . $4,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cas 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, $30,396 67 

This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securi ° 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Ineuse its debentures and negotiates mort- 
oans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and' Treas. 


OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, D shire St. 
Phila.. ath & Chestnut Se Kansas City, Miseourt 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal- bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 
COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mr. csonnwe W. Van Siclen has resumed the practice of 
the law, and with pleasure calls attention to the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the Trus- 
of Trust Company at their meeting, held 

** Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
George W. Van Siclen as Secretary of this Company, the 
Board places on record its entire confidence in his a 
and high personal character; he has at all times been 
faithful to the Company’s interests, serving it with rare 
zeal and untiring industry.” 

Mr. VAN SICLEN’S specialties are the organization 
and development of corporations, articles of incorporation, 
corporation law, the drafting and revision of corporation 
mortgages and bonds, wills, real estate law, including ex- 
amination of titles, foreclosure of mortgages, and parution 
of real estate. 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Natl. Bk., and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks, 
D.D.. Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


re) -First Mortgage toai1s and High 
Crade Investment Securities. 
Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 


ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 


OF of the Northwest. Write. for full in 

AMPLES of WALL 
PAPERS by Mail. Ar- 
ranged in Combinations suita- 
ble for Drawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Hall, Library,and Cham- 


ber, with suggestions for Dra- 


peries and Furniture if desired. | 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(Successor to BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in eve 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury 
Mass. 


Telling the Bees 
By Eugene Field 


Out of the house where the slumberer lay 
Grandfather came one summer day, 
And under the pleasant orchard trees 
He spake this wise to the murmuring 
bees : 
“ The clover bloom that kissed her feet 
And the posy bed that she used to play 
Have honey store, but none so sweet 
As ere our little one went away. 
O bees, sing soft, and bees, sing low, 
For she is gone who loved you so!” 


A wonder fell on the listening bees 
Under those pleasant orchard trees, 
And in their toil that summer day 
Ever their murmuring seemed to say: 
“Child, O child, the grass is cool 
And the posies are waking to hear the 
song 
Of the bird that swings by the shaded 
pool, 
Waiting for one that tarrieth long!” 
*T was so they called to the little one then, 
As if to call her back again. 


O gentle bees, I have come to say 
That grandfather fell asleep to-day, 
And we know by the smile on grand- 
father’s face 
He has found his dear one’s hiding-place. 
So bees, sing soft, and bees, sing low, 
As over the honey-fields you sweep ; 
To the trees abloom and the flowers 
ablow 
Sing of grandfather fast asleep. 
And ever beneath these orchard trees 
Find cheer and shelter, gentle bees. 
—Chicago Herald. 


Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
Suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


Oo. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK 


K. 


Ecclesiastical 
Department 


GorRHAM M’r’c Co. manufac- 
ture every description of Church 
Metal work in silver, gold, 
Gorham Plate, and brass, for 
all Denominations. We have 
at our showrooms the _ best 
designs, finest and most com- 
plete stock of Ecclesiastical 
Metal work that can be found. 


Goruam M’r’cG Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND IQTH STREET 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable gg’ of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 


tune. The Mason & Ham. 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 


and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century ’”’ in 
pianos. American Pianos and — are superior 


to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF E XxCELLENCE 
ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating the improvements 
RINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them al/, and without it the highest attainable 


Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
which has al- 

at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
— by others in pianos, the Jlason & Hamlin 


excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
a ge tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood anda properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in half-pound tins p23 Grocers, labelled: hus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 

London, England. 


AGENTS send for How I Made a 
House and Lot in Une 
year. Our copyrighted methods free toall 
desiring a Home, or business change. $7 

MMe) to $100 Monthly. Teachers and | adies fin 

seen big pay for spare hours. TREASURY PUR- 
CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York, 
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The Christian Union 


21. November, 1891 


The Thanksgiving Proclamation 


By the President of the United States, a 

Proclamation : 

It is a very glad incident of the marvel- 
ous prosperity which has crowned the 
year now drawing to a close that its help- 
ful and reassuring touch has been felt by 
all our people. It has been as wide as our 
country, and so special that every home 
has felt its comforting influence. It is 
too great to be the work of man’s power, 
and too particular to be the device of his 
mind. To God, the beneficent and the 
all-wise, who makes the labors of men to 
be fruitful, redeems their losses by his 
grace, and the measure of whose giving is 
as much beyond the thoughts of man as it 
is beyond his deserts, the praise and grat- 
itude of the people of this favored Nation 
are justly due. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby appoint Thursday, the 26th day 
of November present, to be a day of joyful 
thanksgiving to God for the bounties of 
his providence, for the peace in which we 
are permitted to enjoy them, and for the 
preservation of those institutions of civil 
and religious liberty which he gave our 
fathers the wisdom to devise and establish, 
and us the courage to preserve. Among 
the appropriate observances of the day are 
rest from toil, worship in the public con- 
gregation, the renewal of family ties about 
our American firesides, and thoughtful 
helpfulness toward those who suffer lack 
of the body or of the spirit. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
13th day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and six- 
teenth. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
By the President : 

JAMEs G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


An Opportunity 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have started a mission among the 
hundreds of workers in the railroad shops 
and iron mills of this suburb. I could 
use a great many more selected tracts and 
books than I am able to buy. 

Have you a subscriber who has the 
money to put into this opportunity? I 
will gladly pay expressage to Birmingham. 

REv. J. G. SNEDECOR, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
Avondale, Ala. 


For “ A Persecuted Church ” 


Contributions have been received as 


follows: 

Previously $284 00 


—One of the dramatic incidents of the 
present theatrical season in London was 
the photographing of Miss Rehan and Mrs. 
Bancroft with clasped hands at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new Daly’s 
Theater. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association yore 
the ten years of its existence has paid in deat 

claims no less than $11,350,000.00; it has a reserve 
fund of $3,046,437.62; it has a special emergency fund 
of $350,000; it has about 75,000 members; it has 
$220,000,000.00 of insurance in force, and has received 
in new business $35,163,365.00 since January 1, 1891. 


. D. Larkin & Co. advertise an attractive 


Messrs 
The 


offer on the third page of the cover this week. 


lamp is manufactured in such large quantities as to 
make it possible for the firm to give buyers of their 
soap a piano lamp at a nominal price. 


owden Lithia 
Water 


FROM: 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 


(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


(SECTIONAL PLATE.) 


ROGERS BROS 
XII” on 
1847 ROGERS BROS. @)spoonsand 


Forks means they are plated three times heavier on the three points most 
exposed to wear as shown above, adding correspondingly to their dura- 
bility, at an additional cost on Tea Spoons of 75c. and on Table Spoons 
and Forks $1.50 per dozen. 


MANUFACTURED LIE AZERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


ONLY BY 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON. PARIS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, HAMILTON, ONT. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF EVERY FIRST=CLASS DEALER. 


COD 


~MAGEE’S EMULSION tte 


Extract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of 
: Hypophosphites, Lime and Soda, ) 


LIVER 


PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, O 
| BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily 
assimilated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in their 
regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
WHAT Is HOME Not a pleasant place 


or one to abide in long. “Equally unpleasant would be an 
attempt at housekeeping without a ** Hartman”’ Mat in 
‘3 ee the doorway to remove mud and dirt from your shoes. We 
sell 90 per cent. of all the mats used in America. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
olf Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; State St., Cht- 
cago; 51and 53S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."’ 
Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 


~ 

= - 


~ 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
tne kind now in wee. apy for Embroidery pattern, 
u e s n 
list sont OF 10 CHE FORSYTH MEG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


n 


| CLEANSES PRESERVES BEAUTIFIES 


> 
= =F > 


a 


> 


FOR TH 


ee Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 434 grains per gallon 
X<Two] X-2-T 
= 
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Makes _ Light 
work of washing 
and cleaning —Pear lene. 
It makes ° light work 


forthe wash-= er—it makes 
safe work of what is washed. 
Pearline is used on anything 
that is washable. You needn't 
worry over the fine things; you 
needn’t work hard over the 
coarse. You can’t keep house 
well without Pear/zne; you-can 


keep it dirty, but you can't 
lous grocers will tell you *‘ this 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


keep it clean. 
Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
Beware is as good as’’ or ** the sanve as 
Pearfine.” IT’S FALSE— 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it back, 283 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’”’ and 
“pearl glass’”’ are  tongh 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. 

_ They are also clear, trans- 
parent,not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 


common glass that break con- 


tinually. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


How to Make a 
Fortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make twenty- 
five to seventy-five dollars per week, selling the Celebrated 
**Pinless Clothes Line,’”’ or the Famous ‘* Macomber 
Fountain Ink Eraser’’—Patents recently issued. Sold 
ONLY by salesmen, to whom we give Exclusive Ter- 
ritory. Pinless Clothes Line is the only line ever 
invented that holds clothes without pins—a perfect success. 

e Macomber Fountain Ink Eraser is entirely new; wi 
erase ink instantly, and is king of all. On receipt of soc. 
will mail you sample of either, or sample of both for $1, 
with circulars, price-lists, and terms. Secure your territo 
atonce. Address THE PiaNLESS CLOTHES LIN 
CO., No. 129 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT suis 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


popular in ,your town? 


Bits of Fun 


Ella—Are you familiar with Browning’s 
poetry? Bella—That is scarcely the 
word, my dear. No one can be really 
familiar with anything Mr. Browning has 
written.— Lowell Citizen. 


If you want to know what real fun is, 
get enormously rich, make your will, and 
three months after death come back and 
see how many kinds of an old fool your 
heirs will prove you to be in any court in 
the country.— Herald. 


Wool—A friend of mine recently wrote 
a poem for a magazine with one hand and 
thumped the piano with the other to amuse 
the baby. Van Pelt—What was the poem 
about? Wool—Nothing; didn’t I say it 
was for a magazine ?—Suz. 


It is told of a certain minister, not in 


this city, that one Sunday morning he 


} preached his sermon with the following 


notice: “Brethren, I have forgotten my 
notes, and shall have to trust to Provi- 
dence; but this evening will come better 
prepared.” —7rzbune. 


Mills—How is it that Dallas is so un- 
He is rich, but 
he is very kind-hearted and generous. 
Jameson—Yes, he loaned his lawn-mower 
to everybody that wanted it; but he 
couldn’t expect to be popular when he 
kept it so dull_— Boston Transcript. 


An English religious paper recently 
printed the following remarkable adver- 
tisement: “A cultured, earnest, godly 
young man desires a pastorate. Vivid 
preacher, musical voice, brilliant organizer. 
Tall, and of a good appearance. Blame- 
less life. Very highest references. Be- 
loved by all. Salary, £120.—Boston Post. 


The Mode All- Right.—Scoffer— 
There’s Old Means, for instance. He 
thinks he’s as good a member of the church 
as anybody, and he’s got rich by water- 
ing his railroad stock. Deacon Ironside 
(not altogether floored)—Brother Means 
is all right on doctrine, anyhow. If he 
waters his railroad stock he does it by 
immersion.—Chicago Tribune. 


A rustic deacon had to announce that 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., 
would “star” it at the chapel. What he 
did announce was, “ The Rev. Hugh Price 


Hughes’s Ma will preach ;” he added, with . 


that love of amplification which is habitual 
in his class: “We hope the old lady 
will give us a good discourse.”—Living 
Church. 


The other day a Boston publishing 
house, which had recently brought out an 
edition of “The Complete Angler,” re- 
ceived a letter addressed to Izaak Walton, 
Esq. It was from a clipping bureau, in- 
forming that gentleman that his book was 
attracting considerable attention, and re- 
questing to be allowed to send notices 
from all papers in the United States and 
Canada!—Boston Herald. 


A teacher gave out words for analysis. 
‘‘ Bank-note ’’ was one of them, and the 
teacher’s astonishment may be imagined 
when one young lady brought the follow- 
ing unique analysis: ‘ Bank-note is a 
compound, primitive word, composed of 
‘bank’ and ‘note.’ ‘Bank’ is a simple 
word, meaning the side of a stream ; ‘ note,’ 
to set down. ‘ Bank-note,’ to set down by 
the side of a stream.”—Vineland Inde- 
pendent. 


“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


HOUTEN’S 


DELIcious. 
fal Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


PERFECTLY PURE 


Its at success 


~ 


jousness, and nu- 
tritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


Sold in 1-8, 1.4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
aa@r-if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
) 25cts.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
> St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
» be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
» by VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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Gut Glass \& 


for the table is Perfeetion. 
 C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BELLS 


AL oO M 
Best y and Tin 
D BELLS. 


for chools, &c. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


urche 
Also CHIMES AN 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A ‘REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and avery community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undertake to make a thorough canvass. 
Address . No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


EXTRA SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES. 
—By the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 
Florida, delivered at Hawthorne Station for $3 a box (176 
or 200 toa box). Freight to Boston, 58c.; New York, 

8c.; other points in proportion. References Christian 
tinion Office. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY living in Forest 
Hill, N. J., thirty minutes from New York, would like a 

entleman and wife or two ladies to board. Address 
W. D., Forest Hill, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED-—By a Senior in Yale College, an opportu- 
nity to work during the winter vacation ; tutoring desired, 
though other employment not_ rejected. Address 
**SENIOR,”’’ 148 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANTION.—Wanted 
a position by a middle-aged lady as housekeeper or com- 

anion, or wher? ability and worth fwould be appreciated. 

s practical, and has had experience in all that belongs toa 
home and family. Can Rive best of references. Address 
S. E. M., No. 391, care The Christian Union. 


A LADY having a pleasant country home would like 
the care of two or three children. For particulars address 
P. O. Box 364, New Canaan, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE, with hiehest rec- 
ommendations, would like the charge of a_motherless 
little girl. Address N. B., Box 447, Litchfield, Conn. 


FOR EXCHANGE—$20,000 equity in $26,000 
suburban_property at Rochester, N. Y._ Beautiful large, 
new, mod-rn, slate-roof, $16,000 mansion, new barn to 
match, and 40 nice building lots; mortgage, $6,000; runs 
5 years at 6 percent. I want a nice home all free an 
clear, Fast. West, North, or South. Address W. W. 
KITCHEN, Owner, Rockford, III. 


LADIES, invalids and others, visiting New York wil 
find home comforts and_excellent accommodations, with 
elevator, in private sanitarium, near Central Park. Ad- 
dress 201 West s4th Street. References exchanged. 
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A Sectarian School Incident at 
Waterbury, Conn. 


By Thomas Dudley Wells 

A sectarian school controversy has re- 
cently engendered bitter hostilities between 
the Protestants and Catholics of Water- 
bury, Conn. The strife culminated on the 
evening of November 10, when the Board 
of Education elected J. A. O’Keefe Prin- 
cipal of the Waterbury High School. 
The Board consists of seven members. 
Three of them are Protestants; three of 
them are Roman Catholics; and the sev- 
enth, though not a communicant of the 
Catholic Church, has Catholic rather than 
Protestant proclivities. The chairman of 
the Board is the Rev. J. A. Mulcahy, who 
is pastor of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, and who is 
the head of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Parochial School. The present acrimoni- 
ous controversy began last August, but it 
did not assume an aggravated form until 
the Board of Education, at a meeting on 
the evening of November 3, attempted to 
fill the vacant principalship of the High 
School. The Protestant members of the 
Board championed the application of Ed- 
mund O. Hovey, who for four years has 
been assistant principal, and who has given 
general satisfaction in that position. The 
Catholics in the Board advocated the ap- 
pointment of J. A. O’Keefe, who for 3ev- 
eral years has been principal of the high 
school at Lynn, Mass., but who was re- 
cently dropped from that position by the 
intentional failure of the educational au- 
thorities to consider his name for reap- 
pointment. Mr. O’Keefe is a graduate of 
Harvard University, and possesses large 
intellectual attainments; but in conse- 
quence of an imperious disposition he in- 
curred the antagonism of a considerable 
number of persons with whom he came in 
official contact. His Waterbury support- 
ers, in championing his application before 
the Board of Education, urged his abili- 
ties, eulogized his high personal character, 
and presented testimonials from his friends 
in Lynn. The Protestants, however, ar- 
gued that a decent respect for the dictates 
of Civil Service Reform would suggest 
the promotion of Mr. Hovey to the prin- 
cipalship ; pressed the fact that the Lynn 
Board of Education had, in effect and 
unanimously, dismissed Mr. O’Keefe, and 
charged that his peculiar disposition would 
prevent his achieving a large measure of 
success in Waterbury. 

The debate in the Board waxed acrimo- 
nious. The upshot of the matter was that 
the question was tabled for one week. 
That week was a memorable one. The 
controversy became general, and deepened 
as it spread. The subject was earnestly 
cliscussed by the fireside, on the street, at 
the club, in the office and shop, and within 
a hundred and fifty saloons. The vital and 
pregnant fact of the controversy was that 
Mr. Hovey was a Protestant and Mr. 
O’Keefe a Roman Catholic. However 
much the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in their official discussion, might 
seek a diplomatic avoidance of the main 
issue in contention, the community at large 
manifested no disposition to beat around 
the bush. The Protestant element in- 
sisted that over sixty per cent. of the 
teachers in the public schools of Water- 
bury were already Catholics; that every 
male principal in the public schools was 
a Catholic, and that the appointment of 
Mr. O’Keefe would render the supremacy 
of Roman Catholicism in local educational 
matters complete. These facts were suffi- 
cient to challenge the sectarian spirit of 


Waterbury Protestantism and to arouse it 
to a militant activity. A petition praying 
for the appointment of Mr. Hovey was cir- 
culated, and the signatures of over 800 
representative citizens were quickly se- 
cured. The Catholics met the opposition 
by declaring that it was simply bigotry 
and intolerance for the Protestants to ob- 
ject to the Lynn applicant on religious 
grounds, and strenuously urged his intel- 
lectual qualifications for the position of 
principal. When the Board of Education 
convened November Io to settle the con- 
troversy, public interest was keyed up to 
the highest tension. After a long session, 
which was at times stormy, and in the 
course of which the case was reargued, 
the Board, by a sectarian and partisan 
vote of four to three, appointed Mr. 
O’Keefe to the vacant principalship. 

That is how the matter now stands. 
The sectarian strife has not yet materially 
abated, and the statistical fact that over 
sixty per cent. of the teachers (including 
every male principal) of the public schools 
of the city are Roman Catholics is viewed 
with decided solicitude, not to say alarm, 
by many Waterbury Protestants. 


Tennyson in the Printing Office 


Mr. W. H. Harper, “a corrector of the 
press,” in an article on “ Proof-Reading ” 
in the “ Printers’ Register,” gives a speci- 
men of how the reading-boy deals with the 
productions of the Poet Laureate in the 
way of business: 

“Double quotes You smallcaps mus’ 
wak an’call me hurlycom call me hurly- 
com mother dearsem 

“ Tohyphenmorrer posill be the ’appiest 


time of all the glad Newcaphyphen ~~ 


sem (gasp 


com mother com the maddest com merri- 
est daysem (suz//). 

*“‘Forcap Hiposm to be Queen cap opos 
the Maycap commothercom, Hiposm to 
be Queencap opos the Maycap full close 
double rule Tennysonitalsfull.” 

This apparent jargon is the result of 
reading by “caps and points,” so as to in- 
sure absolute accuracy in the minutest de- 
tails of punctuation, capitalization, etc. 
* Com.” is the reader’s contraction for 
comma,” “sem.” for “ semicolon,” “pos.” 
for “apostrophe,” and so on. 


For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
‘the stomach, liver, 
and howels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Every Dose Effective. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


). 
“‘ Ofcap all the glad Newcaphyphen year 


Not a Local 
Disease 


Because Catarrh affects your head, it is not therefore a 
iocal disease. If it did not exist in your blood, it could 
not manifest itself in your nose. The blood now in your 
brain is, before you finish reading this article, back in 
your heart again and soon distributed to your liver, stom- 
ach, kidneys, and so on. Whatever impurities the blood 
does not carry away, cause what we call diseases. There- 
fore, when you have 


Catarrh 


a snuff or other inhalant can at most give only tempo- 
rary relief. The only way to effect a cure is to attack the 
disease in the blood, by taking a constitutional remedy 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which eliminates all impurities 
and thus permanently cures Catarrh. The success of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a remedy for Catarrh is vouched for by many people it 
has cured. N. B. Besure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS.—The best liver invigorator and 
general cathartic. Gentle, but prompt and efficient. Price 
25 cents per box. 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. | 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. | 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scot & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
24 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


A box of 

BEECHAM'S 


PILLS | 


constitutes a! 
family medi-! 
cine chest. , 


Sick Head- r 


ache,Weak 
Stomach, 


Price 26 cents a box. 


ieved 
Of all druggists. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. —_3%% 


rn 
= 


trial, 1o cts. Sample, 2 cents postag 
0. M. CROSBY, 


| 
| 
| 
BZ 
| 088 Of Ap- 
| | petite, Wind 
and Pain in 
Wy theStomach, 
| Giddiness, 
Fulness,Swelling after meals, Dizziness, 
| Drowsiness, Cold Chilis, Flushings of 
. Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
| Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
| — aul nervous and trembling sensa- 
i 
: Monthly, Invaluable, Tells of Cheapest Koutes, 
Hotels, Best Locations. How to secure Homes and 
Orange Groves easily. 50 centsa year; 3 months’ 
N. Y. 
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LAMP PRESENT FOR YOUR WIFE 


You Must ap —It Remember Home” Family Soap is an 
necessity—the only 

question is, where you s -, It; we make it a decided object extra ‘ine pure hepa made from refined tallow 

7 and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness 


for you to buy of us—direct from factory to consumer, and save 
all middle-men and dealers’ profits. 
We Do Not Claim to make any profit on 
this transaction, but 
every one who orders becomes a permanent customer—one box 
often selling a dozen more—and we rely on your being so well 
pleased with our box and the handsome 
present received, that you will show them 
to your friends, recommend them, and 
thereby secure us many more orders. 


Our Combination Box 


Contains a large supply of the best Soaps 
and finest Toilet Articles made, and will 


and purity, each cake will do double the work of 
the common cheap soaps. 


READ WHAT THE REV. DR. HURLBUT SAYS 
rso sth Ave , New York, June o, Sor. 
J. D. Larxin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen— | take pleasure in stating that 
during the past two years we have used in my 
household two of your Swect Tlome Boxes, 
with the various extras, ete., which you give: 
during this time we lave not had to buy any 
other soap for laundry, household, or toilet use. 
The goods are very pleasing to my family, and 


give satisfaction to the most | \ \ WR we have tound the lamp very useful and 
\\\ \\ beautiful, and, in short, all that 


fastidious and exacting person. ; 
you have promised, and consider 


Soaps for over 15 years, and 
I > = eon investment. You are at liberty to 


operate one of the largest and use this letter as you think best. 


best equipped plants in the f an JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
country, having a capacity of Principal of the Chautauqua 


The “Chautangua” Piano Lamp (@ Each Box Contains 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (Full Size), 
Is a happy combination of the useful and ornamental— ‘“SWEET HOME” FAMILY SOAP, _ - $6.00 
beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor—one 


Enough to last an average family one full year. It is 
made tor all jaundry and household purposes, and has 

of the most successful and appreciated products of the 

nineteenth century—which we give to induce you to buy 


no superior, 
10 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 
these necessary household supplies from us. No matter 
how many other lamps you may, have, this one will be 


derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes 
without Boiling or Rubbing, by the use of 
welcome, because it is so good and handsome, and gives 
such a clear, strong light. 


BORAXINE. Cannot po — the 
It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it 


Fabric, 1.00 
Simple easy all will be se 
you. each package is a coupon govd for roc., pay- 
; eon able im goods, Thus you receive ten of these coupons, 
will ever retain its lustre without burnishing. It stands besides the Boraxine, worth in all, - - 
4 1-2 feet high, and can be extended to 6 1-2 feet in TWO BOXES (1-2 Doz.) MODJESKA 
height. The Burner is central draft, like the ** Roches- COMPLEXION SOAP, . = * 
kk An exquisite beautitier. _ Producing th; it peculiar, de li- 
pure light of forty-candle power. L[asy to regulate, can- the skin which is meeotiy admired. It removes all 
roughness, redness. blotches. pimples, and_ imperfec- 
not get out of order, and is in fact equal in every way to 
the most expensive lamp that can be purchased. It is 
_ shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick, and 
handsome shade, colors red, pink, light blue, lemon, and 
old gold (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as 
it is thrown out into the room a mellow and subdued 


tions from the face. Especi: lly adi a, for the nursery 
You Run No Risk 


or children’s use, or those whose skin is delicate, and 
We do not ask you to remit in advance, or to take anv chances. 


is the Juxury of luxuries. 


ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERFUME, 25 
A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the handker- 
a and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume 
made. 


ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) OCEAN BATH 
TOILET SOAP, - - 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea-bathing. 


ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) — OATMEAL 


etfect. 


We merely ask permission to send you the Lamp and Combina- TOILET SOAP, 
tion Box, and if, after 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, you are fully con- ONE BOX (1-4 Dos.) BEES TOILET 
vinced that the soap and various articles are all we claim, you SOAP, x ‘a - < 30 
can then pay the bill— s10.00. But if you are not satisfied in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have used, and ONE maaeisen JAR MODJESKA COLD 

30 


we will take the goods away at our own expense : HOW CAN 


WE DO MORE? Delightfully pleasant, soothing, he: tien beautifies the 


skin. improves the complexion, cures chapped hands 
and lips. 


ONE BOTTLE ee TOOTH 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 


do not ask it, but if readers of this paper remit in 
advance, we will place in the box, in addition to, POWDER, = “ “25 
all the other th named herein, a valuable Preserves the teeth, cada the gums, wanna the 
paid for in advance, breath. 
we ship same day order is received. All other ONE PACKAGE CLOVE PINK SACHET 

d filled th lar t Pp 
orders are filled in their regular turn. Persons re \ POWDER, Delicate, Refined, Lasting, “ 25 


mitting in advance c.n have their money refunded 
without argument or comment if the box or lamp 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, ONLY TEN DOLLARS ($10.00). 


‘4 


One Stick NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP, _ .25 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.35 


We can refer you to thousands of people who have Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 12.00 


used Sweet Home Soap many years, and still order at 
regular intervals; also Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Com- 
merce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any 
other Banker in the United States. Also, R. G. Dun & 
(o., and the Bradstreet Co. 


$23.35 
You Get the Lamp Gratis! 


For the parlor, hall, library, or 
guest chamber, pulpit, club rooms, 
< lecture rooms, wedding, birthday, 
ee or anniversary present, there is 


Paid-Up Cash Capital hie Nerney : | nothing finer, more useful or or- 
$125,000.00 on namental than a 


‘‘Chautauqua”’ Lamp 


J.D. LARKIN & CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875 


Our Price for Box Only $10.00 © 
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